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THE PRESENT INTERNATIONAL 
OUTLOOK' 


By GENERAL THE RicuTt Hon. J. C. Smuts, 
ef te oe Re 


THE CHAIRMAN, LorD DERBY, after proposing the Toasts of 
“The King ” and of “‘ The Queen, the Prince of Wales and other 
members of the Royal Family,” proposed the Toast to General 
the Right Hon. J. C. Smuts in the following words : 


Your Graces, My Lords and Gentlemen, this is probably the most 
representative dinner at which any of us have ever been present, and I 
could wish that there was somebody else who could have imparted to 
General Smuts the feelings of regard, respect and of affection that come 
from all sorts and conditions of men within this Empire. 

I wondered why I was asked to be Chairman, and I was told that 
it was because I was not a politician. This is a purely non-political 
gathering and a party politician would certainly have been out of place 
as Chairman. In days gone by I should rather have resented being 
told that I was not a politician. Ino longer resent it; I take it more or 
less as a compliment. Do not think that I want to raise a cheer by 
saying that I am not a politician. To say it always does raise a cheer, 
yet at the same time if a man is not a politician in the wider sense of 
that word, it means that he takes no part in or thought of his country 
and its future, that his only object in life is to let other people do the 
work and then to criticise them. A non-party politician, if I may say 
so, is somewhat different. He may take a broader view, and he does 
take, I hope, in my case, a broader view than the party politician. 
As one goes into retirement from active political life, one sees that 
there is good in all parties. I have had experience in the last eighteen 
months in a certain much-discussed and, in future, probably much- 
criticised Committee, and that has taught me that if you are thinking 
of the Empire as a whole, you have to look outside party politics and 
be a politician in the wider sense to which I have referred. 

You are not here to listen to my political opinions and I only say 


1 Speech given by General Smuts as the Guest of Honour at a dinner arranged 
by the Royal Institute of International Affairs at the Savoy Hotel, London, on ~ 
November 13th, 1934, the Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
in the Chair. 
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what I have said because I do look upon General Smuts, and always 
have looked upon him, as the embodiment of what I should myself 
like to be as an exponent of Empire policy. I must roughly sketch his 
career, as far as it affects me personally. In the year 1900, at the time 
of the Boer War, I had not the same affection for General Smuts that 
I have at the present moment. Afterwards we became colleagues during 
the Great War. I have an admiration for him which increases day by 
day and year by year. A very gallant opponent in war when he was 
fighting against us, he was the most loyal ally when with us that any 
man could possibly have. During the whole of the Great War he gave 
of his best to the Empire, both in military service and in advice and 
counsel at home. He had seen, perhaps only dimly and for a moment, 
that the future of his country lay not in standing by itself but in being 
part of the greatest Empire in the world. At the end of the War he 
did more than that. He looked ahead and he said, What is to be the 
outcome of this war so far as the British Empire is concerned? He saw 
in the future, not a lot of separate nations, but one great united whole 
under Our Sovereign Lord the King. 

In the endeavour to consolidate the Empire, no effort has been 
spared on his part, and we welcome him here to-day as an old foe, as a 
great friend, and as a consolidator of Empire. He does not only 
represent that portion of the Empire from which he comes, but he will 
breathe to us the spirit of the Empire as a whole. He sees as we see, 
and must every day see more and more clearly, that in the great 
councils of the world this small country of ours, great as it has been in 
the past, great as it is in the present, must depend in the future on 
having side by side with it those great Dominions beyond the seas. 
Therefore to-night when he speaks to us on the question of the relations 
of this country in international affairs, he is speaking with a sentiment 
of intense loyalty to the great Empire of which he is a part, and I am 
perfectly certain that nothing will so hearten those who are determined 
to leave to those who come afterwards an Empire strengthened in 
every direction and bound closer and closer by other than sentimental 
ties. He is speaking in that voice, and as that representative of an 
Imperial, not militarist but an Imperial, spirit, I ask you to drink the 
health of your guest here this evening—General Smuts. 


GENERAL SMUTS said: 


Lord Derby, Your Graces, my Lords and Gentlemen, I feel 
deeply grateful to you, Lord Derby, for the kind and all too flatter- 
ing things which you have said, prompted by kindly memories of 
our collaboration in the greatest period of our lives. I thank you 
most profoundly for the words of appreciation and affection which 
have fallen from you and which I most thoroughly reciprocate. 
Your chairmanship to-night adds distinction to this gathering 
and I am very grateful to you for your support. 
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I am also deeply sensible of the great honour which the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs is doing me to-night. Coming 
from so important and representative a body, this banquet is the 
crowning event, as it is also the very last function, of my present 
visit to this country. I wish to thank very sincerely, not only the 
Institute, but all of you, all this large and brilliant gathering which 
has come to-night to bid me welcome and also to bid me farewell. 

Let me begin by paying my tribute to the great work of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs and to the work of the 
devoted men and women who have been doing their best, for years 
now, to make it the great success that it has been. On an 
occasion like this.I cannot forget, we may not forget, that the 
success of the work of this Institute has been in large measure 
promoted by the generosity, the financial assistance of a leading 
South African who is also with us to-night. 

The Institute is discharging a most useful and necessary 
function as a forum for discussion and study of international 
questions. This work is all the more necessary in view of the 
growing importance of international relations in the modern 
world, the preoccupation of public men with the daily affairs of 
their own peoples, and the necessity of arriving at clarity on 
fundamental principles which should guide foreign policies. The 
Institute is, so to say, doing the work of a General Staff for foreign 
affairs. 


I am here to-night to speak to you on the present international 
outlook. I do so in no dogmatic spirit, but only in order to join 
in this process of study and discussion and in that way make my 
contribution to the work of the Institute. It is my intention to 
discuss the present situation quite frankly, and with the seriousness 
which its grave character calls for. If I drop any bricks, the blame 
and responsibility will be all my own. 

Looking at the European situation to-day, as distinct from 
the wider world situation (to which I shall refer later), I am 
deeply impressed by the fact that two underlying forces are to-day 
creating and shaping policies—the fear complex and the inferiority 
complex. Both are dangerous complexes, the symptoms of 
disease and not of healthy growth, and unless they are treated on 
wise lines they may in the long run produce very serious con- 
sequences for the public mind and life of the world. It may seem 
a humiliating confession to make, but it appears to be a fact that 
fear is to-day the real driving force in our European relations. 
Fear, the meanest of human motives, is to-day the master of us 
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all. The victors of the Great War, so far from feeling secure 
in their victory, are in fact obsessed with this almost neurotic 
fear. And the vanquished are reacting in the obvious and 
inevitable way by refusing to accept their enforced inferiority 
and their position as second-class nations in the comity of civilisa- 
tion. The victors are actuated not by confidence but by the fear 
of the defeated; the defeated are determined to reconquer their 
lost equality with the victors. The mental reactions seem, in 
fact, to be reversing the réles created by the Great War. It is 
all a topsy-turvy and almost absurd state of affairs. But it is 
this mental topsy-turvydom which is to-day driving Europe 
forward on the road to chaos. In these obsessions reason is in 
abeyance, the finer human instincts are paralysed, and a wrong 
twist is being given to our future development as a well-ordered 
continent. Every urgent question becomes insoluble in this 
atmosphere of distortion. Disarmament has almost suffered 
shipwreck when every solid reason points to its necessity; and 
international cooperation is endangered where every common 
European interest calls imperatively for it. 

If Europe is ever to get back to the right road again, it seems 
to me necessary that the nations, both victors and vanquished, 
should be cured of their Freudian obsessions, should recover their 
common-sense and sanity, and should once more see things in 
their right and normal relations. There is no super-psycho- 
analyst to do this, but it is at least necessary to diagnose the 
disease, to recognise that it is a disease, and not a normal healthy 
condition. Once Europeans admit to themselves that they are 
perhaps a little mad, the cure would come of itself. A sense of 
humour, of good-humour, and a little laughter at themselves will 
do the rest. ‘‘ Know thyself’ was the wise oracle to Socrates ; 
“ Know thyself ”’ is the word to be spoken to-day to Europe in 
its temporary obsessions and aberrations. There is no doubt 
that the spell will pass, but what irreparable mischief is being 
done while it is on! Let statesmen but become the courageous 
doctors to their sick peoples and it will soon pass. 

One of the symptoms of this fear complex is the war-talk which 
is now so common. It is represented that we are on the brink 
of another war, that war is waiting just round the corner. This 
war-talk is creating a war atmosphere and is more likely to lead 
to war than anything else. To me it seems all a vicious and 
dangerous mistake. And the curious thing is that pacifists are most 
responsible for the scaremongering. In their well-meaning efforts 
to frighten people into disarming and to a sense of dangers to 
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come they are actually fomenting the mentality that leads to 
war. To me it seems that the only shrewd, wide-awake people 
who indulge in war-talk are the manufacturers and vendors of 
munitions. With all the emphasis at my command, I would call 
a halt to this war-talk as mischievous and dangerous war pro- 
paganda. The expectation of war to-morrow or in the near 
future is sheer nonsense, and all those who are conversant with 
affairs know it. Conditions to-day are very different from those 
of 1914. Then war in the near future was a set policy for which 
the old Empires were feverishly preparing. They all had their 
“day ’”’ to which the general staffs looked forward eagerly. 
To-day nobody wants war; every statesman knows that it will 
be the ruin of his country and the end of himself. With perhaps 
one exception, not a single nation is to-day prepared for war, 
and war will simply mean internal revolution. And even in the 
case of the doubtful exception to which I refer, the people itself 
is profoundly pacific. To-day it is not the military but the 
economic front which dominates the thoughts of statesmen. We 
are continually being told of what is happening beyond the Rhine, 
of the secret arming and drilling and preparing. That may be 
all true, and a great deal of it must be true, but it is probably no 
more than the workings of the inferiority complex. It is not real 
militarism, it is only military dope. Those wild doings create a 
blessed sense of satisfaction and relief in those who consider 
themselves inferior or humiliated by their neighbours on the 
other side of the Rhine. The real war spirit is another and very 
different thing. It may possibly revive again if we are unwise 
enough to let things drift, but for the present it lies buried under 
the ruins of November 11th, 1918. To tell me that the German 
people really desire war and are deliberately preparing for it is 
asking me to believe that they are madder than any people to-day 
could possibly be. Let us stop this senseless war-talk, the mis- 
chievous tendency of which is to translate itself into fact sooner 
or later. I donot mean to deny that the times are full of dangers 
and full of anxieties, but they do not justify this loose and 
dangerous war-talk and war propaganda. 


The remedy for this fear complex is the Freudian way of 
dragging it out from its hidden depths, bringing it into the open 
and exposing it to the light of day. And this is exactly the 
method of the League of Nations. The League may not be a 
satisfactory source of security, it may be wanting in that element 
of sanctions which many consider so necessary. But at any rate 
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it is an open forum for discussion among the nations, it is a round 
table for the statesmen around which they can ventilate and 
debate their grievances and view-points. The ‘‘ Open Diplo- 
macy ” for which Woodrow Wilson so ardently pleaded is en- 
shrined in the Covenant and is to-day the settled and accepted 
method of international intercourse in the League. The League 
was designed to be first and foremost the Round Table of the 
nations, and at that table and in open discussion the secret fear 
complex can be treated and in the end cured along truly human 
and scientific lines. 

There are those who say that this is not enough—that as long 
as the League remains merely a talking shop or debating society, 
and is not furnished with “ teeth ” and proper sanctions, the sense 
of insecurity will remain, and the fear complex will continue to 
dominate international relations. It is also felt that the inability 
of the League to guarantee the collective system by means of force, 
if necessary, is discrediting it and leading to its decay. It is 
said that the crucial case of Manchukuo has exposed the real 
weakness of the League and shown that, unless armed with force 
to carry out its policies, it is doomed. My answer to that is 
twofold. 

In the first place, I cannot visualise the League as a military 
machine. It was not conceived or built for that purpose, it is 
not equipped for such functions. And if ever the attempt were 
made to transform it into a military machine, into a system to 
carry on war for the purpose of preventing war, I think its fate 
is sealed. I cannot conceive the Dominions, for instance, re- 
maining in such a League and pledging themselves to fight the 
wars of the Old World; and if the Dominions leave it, Great 
Britain is bound to follow. I cannot conceive anything more 
calculated to keep the United States of America for ever out of 
the League than its transformation into a fighting machine, 
pledged to carry out its decisions by force of arms if necessary. 
And remember the United States has still to join the League 
before it ever will be its real self. Membership of the United 
States was the assumption on which the League was founded ; 
defection of the United States has largely defeated its main objects. 
And the joining up of the United States must continue to be the 
ultimate goal of all true friends of the League and of the cause of 
peace. A conference of the nations the United States can, and 
eventually will join; it can never join an international War Office. 
Remembering the debates on this point in the League of Nations 
Commission which drafted the Covenant, I say quite definitely 
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that the very idea of a league of force was negatived there; 
and the League would be false to its fundamental idea and to its 
great mission as the board of conciliation and settlement for the 
nations if it ever allowed itself to be turned into something quite 
different, something just the opposite of its original idea—into a 
league of force. The solution of the difficulty as regards the fear 
complex does not lie in that direction. 

But, in the second place, experience since the inception of the 
League has, in fact, taught us the way out. Locarno has been 
incorporated into the League or the collective peace system as 
part of it. And Locarno establishes the principle of limited sanc- 
tions, of a smaller group within the League entering into mutual 
defensive arrangements under the gis and subject to the control 
of the League. This does not throw the obligation to use force 
willy nilly on all members, but binds only those who on grounds 
of their special situation and interests choose to enter into such 
arrangements. The Eastern Pact or Locarno which the late M. 
Barthou proposed for Eastern Europe, as modified by the British 
Government, would, if it does not miscarry, be another such system 
of limited sanctions to buttress peace within the League. Its 
present prospects are somewhat uncertain, but it may be that 
eventually some such Pact or Pacts may yet be found feasible 
in Eastern Europe and in other parts of the world. If the fear 
obsession in Europe can be removed only by sanctions, then let 
it be on some such limited basis and within the circumscribed 
area of those interested, and not by a departure from the principles 
of universality and conciliation enshrined for ever in the Covenant. 
To endeavour to cast out the Satan of fear by calling in the 
Beelzebub of militarism, and militarising the League itself, would 
be a senseless and indeed fatal proceeding. Whatever forces 
are used to support peace must be national and not League forces, 
and must be assembled and employed by mutual defence arrange- 
ments of those concerned, made under the general supervision 
and sanction of the League. 

I have so far referred only to the fear complex and the way to 
deal with it. But the other or inferiority complex is very closely 
associated with it—in the same way that the mentalities of victor 
and vanquished are closely associated. If we desire peace it is 
little use dealing with the one without courageously tackling the 
other also. It is no use piling up sanctions to remove fear if at 
the same time we do not strike at the root of the inferiority 
complex. The fear increases as the inferiority complex becomes 
more inflamed and threatening. The inferiority complex, again, 
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becomes more inflamed as the fear complex arms itself with 
defensive weapons. They reciprocally feed each other, they 
reinforce and augment each other, and both together lead to 
a policy of fresh defensive armaments. Unless both are therefore 
dealt with we shall continue to keep moving in a vicious circle of 
complexes and of increasing armaments. Unless both the com- 
plexes are healed, I fear the policy of disarmament will continue 
to suffer the reverses which it has so far encountered. It is 
simply a case of cause and effect. The removal of the inferiority 
complex from Germany is just as essential to future peace as the 
removal of fear from the mind of France; and both are essential 
to an effective disarmament policy. 

How can the inferiority complex which is obsessing and, I 
fear, poisoning the mind and indeed the very soul of Germany 
be removed? There is only one way, and that is to recognise 
her complete equality of status with her fellows, and to do so 
frankly, freely and unreservedly. That is the only medicine for 
her disease. And when we have summoned up sufficient courage 
to treat her in that human way, as our equal in the comity of 
nations, then and not till then will the old wound cease to fester 
and poison the life of Europe. As long as recognition of her equal 
position is denied her, the sense of grievance and injury will 
continue to rankle. This is perfectly human, and it is this human 
situation which we should face with wisdom and courage. 

While one understands and sympathises with French fears, 
one cannot but feel for Germany in the position of inferiority in 
which she still remains sixteen years after the conclusion of the 
War. The continuance of her Versailles status is becoming an 
offence to the conscience of Europe and a danger to future peace. 
Surely there is sufficient human fellow-feeling left in Europe to 
see that the position has become intolerable and a public danger. 
There is no place in international law for second-rate nations, and 
least of all should Germany be kept in that position half a generation 
after the end of the Great War. Fair play, sportsmanship—indeed 
every standard of private and public life—calls for frank revision 
of the position. Indeed ordinary prudence makes it imperative. 
Let us break those bonds and set the captive, obsessed, soul free 
in a decent human way. And Europe will reap a rich reward 
in tranquillity, security and returning prosperity. Some people 
consider magnanimity out of place in international affairs. I have 
seen it in my own country recreate a position of dangerous 
potentialities into one of everlasting friendship between victor 
and vanquished. That is the way we humans are built. But if 
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there is no place for magnanimity and generosity in European 
politics, at any rate here is a case where necessity and prudence 
point in the same direction and call for the same action. Let us 
take that action before it is too late. Only such action can bring 
healing to the sick souls in Europe and lay the ghost of that 
inferiority complex which is rapidly becoming a flaming portent 
of danger to the future of our European system. The time is 
come to call halt to these devastating passions and to make peace— 
to complete that true peace which we admittedly failed to make at 
Versailles. 

Germany’s equality of status has already been conceded in 
principle. This was done in December 1932, when the Great 
Powers at the Disarmament Conference agreed to accord Germany 
“equality of rights in a régime of security.’’ If this declaration 
had been followed up and acted on in the Conference itself, 
Germany would to-day still be a member of the League and not a 
disturbing factor outside it, and we would probably have had an 
agreement on a far-reaching measure of disarmament brought 
forward by the British Government. Now she is out of the 
League, her armament position is wrapped in obscurity and 
danger, and the opportunity for a general measure of disarmament 
seems further off than ever. It is the story of the Sybilline books. 
The circle of the two complexes and of the consequent growing 
armaments is tightening round Europe. Let us hurry to untie 
the knot and set the good genius of European civilisation once 
more free from the bonds which may strangle her in future. The 
call to Europe is becoming ever more insistent to set her house in 
order, and not to allow present tendencies and complexes to 
become chronic. We dare not bequeath to the coming generation 
a legacy of chronic disorder which may prove more than they 
can bear. The suffering, fear-driven peoples of Europe, filled 
with anxieties and forebodings for the future, appeal to their 
political leaders for wise guidance and courageous leadership. 
Is it too much to hope that, with a great lead from the leaders now, 
a new atmosphere may even yet be created, and a new situation 
arise in which we could return to the more hopeful outlook which 
obtained more than a year ago, and in that friendly atmosphere 
resume the threads which were then so rudely broken off? A 
really great gesture even now may avail to dispel the fear and 
inferiority complexes and to render possible a new start in Euro- 
pean relations and a propitious resumption even of the disarma- 
ment conversations. Europe may yet be steered into calmer 
waters and into an era of friendly collaboration. My point is 
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that time is passing and that what has to be done should be done 
quickly. 

Germany declared at the end of last year that, if she was in 
principle accorded equality of rights, she was in practice willing 
to limit her defensive armaments so as to be no danger to her 
neighbours. The specific proposals in respect of her rearmament 
which she made were admitted by authoritative opinion, at least 
in this country, to be a not unreasonable basis of discussion. That 
was the decision a year ago. Why should a great opportunity to 
secure European peace and so make a new start in European 
cooperation be wantonly jettisoned? Repugnant as the principles 
of Nazi-ism may be to many other Western peoples, that surely 
is no reason why Germany’s equal international status should 
not be recognised and the obsessions which lie at the root of Nazi- 
ism thereby removed. Russia in spite of her Communism has at 
last been welcomed into the circle of the League. Surely the 
necessity for recognising Germany’s equal international status is 
no less imperative, whatever her internal political system may be. 

Unfortunately, there is a spirit of fatalism and defeatism 
abroad. People shrug their shoulders and despair of anything 
being done. This is a spirit which ill becomes those who have 
learnt the lesson of the Great War. A resolute and determined 
effort even now might avail to save the situation, to bring 
Germany back to the Disarmament Conference and the League, 
and probably lead to a substantial step forward in agreed Dis- 
armament. But European statesmanship must clear its mind of 
obsessions and screw up its courage and boldly take the necessary 
step in declaring Germany’s equal status. If this is not done 
by agreement, it may soon come of itself. But with this difference, 
that whereas the future armament of Germany could have been 
a matter of agreement with her neighbours, her self-asserted 
unilateral equality may lead to complete freedom in the matter 
of her rearmament. It will be with disarmament as it already 
is with reparations : in default of reasonable action and agreement 
while there is yet time both may founder and become obsolete 
issues in the march of events. Statesmanship will have abdicated 
and events will then decide. 


So far I have confined my remarks to the European situation. 
Europe, like the poor, is always with us. But in the Far East a 
cloud is appearing which, although it is at present no greater than 
a man’s hand, may come to overshadow the whole international 
sky in time. Already on its mere appearance it has severely 
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shaken the League and led to menacing reactions in many direc- 
tions. People instinctively realise that here is a phenomenon of 
first-class order, which may have the most far-reaching effects on 
the fortunes of peace, and indeed of our civilisation. Manchukuo 
is perhaps not yet the parting of the ways, but it is the warning 
that we are coming to the parting of the ways, and may soon 
have to make very solemn choices in national policy. 

I have always looked upon the Washington Treaties of 1922 
as probably the greatest step forward yet taken since the Peace 
on the road to a stable future world order. In 1921 at the 
Imperial. Conference of that date I stated my view that a great 
change was coming over world politics and that the scene was 
shifting from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It was felt, and not by 
me only, that the future of the world would probably be decided 
not in the Atlantic but in the Pacific Ocean and countries. The 
pot might continue to boil in Europe for another generation, but in 
the end it would simmer down. Europe would settle her essentially 
family quarrels in the end, and a state of more or less peaceful 
equilibrium would be reached. That feeling I have still. But for 
these tiresome and obstinate neuroses to which I have referred 
Europe would probably already be settling down. The storm 
centre will pass away from the countries of Christian civilisation 
and shift to the Far East. There in the Far East the hand of 
destiny is still writing in its unknown script—in a language and 
in ideas which are scarcely intelligible to the Western mind. The 
achievement of the Washington Conference was just this—that 
in this new danger zone of the future a concert or collective system 
of the Powers concerned had been built up, a loose conference 
system, founded on certain vital issues, which might do for the 
Far East what the Geneva League was attempting to do in the 
West. Comparative naval power, the integrity of China, the open 
door in that immense potential market, were agreed in principle, 
and in case of any differences or danger arising the Conference 
would meet for discussion. Here was the most promising thing 
for world peace which had taken place since the Covenant. The 
question which is now being raised is whether the promise of 
Washington will be fulfilled and may not prove to be a mere 
mirage. Manchukuo, as I said, points the danger signal. Now 
the treaty on naval ratios seems to be in danger; and if that goes 
the other issues settled at Washington may also be reopened and 
the whole Pacific concert may collapse. Here is something far 
more dangerous for the future than these present temporary and 
passing differences in Europe. 
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At present we are very much in the dark as to what is actually 
goingon. Conversations are taking place here between the parties 
to the Four-Power Treaty, the outcome of which is still uncertain. 
Under these circumstances it would be futile, and might even be 
harmful, to enter upon a discussion of the merits of the naval 
questions involved, and I do not propose to do so now, even 
supposing I were competent to do so. There is, however, an 
air of pessimism about the outcome of these conversations which 
gives food for thought. In view of this, and in view also of the 
far-reaching issues involved, it may perhaps be permissible to 
refer even briefly to certain broad aspects of the whole question 
and to certain fundamental considerations of policy which I 
submit should be steadily borne in mind. I therefore address 
myself to a few general observations on the underlying policies 
which strike me as pertinent. 

In the first place, this threat to the continuance of the Wash- 
ington arrangements and the Pacific concert, with all it may 
ultimately involve, must be another serious call to Europe to put 
her house in order. It must be plain to everybody that the rift 
in the lute now beginning in the East may have very disturbing 
effects on the European concert as well. Whereas Europe left 
to herself may in the end come to some working equilibrium, the 
new trouble in the East may easily destroy that prospect. Ad- 
versity makes strange bedfellows, and those who have in the past 
talked loudest of the so-called Yellow Peril may in future be 
tempted to look for friends in that unlikely quarter. The day 
when Europe calls in the Far East to redress the balance of the 
West will be an evil day for Western civilisation and the peace of 
the world. In view of the situation now developing in the Far 
East, European statesmen should redouble their efforts to compose 
European differences before it is too late. The dangers I allude 
to are so evident that I need not dilate further on this point. 

In the second place, I would appeal most earnestly and in the 
friendliest spirit to Japan as our old friend and war-time ally to 
pause before she puts in motion machinery which will in the end 
imperil the concert in the Pacific. She has already given notice 
of withdrawal from the League. If in addition she withdraws 
from the Washington Treaties the whole collective system goes 
so far as she is concerned. For herself this might mean a position 
of isolation which experience in the Great War has shown to be 
most dangerous even for the greatest of military Powers. And 
for everybody else the disappearance of the Pacific concert would 
be a matter of the gravest concern. The collective system is 
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probably the most beneficent of all post-War changes in inter- 
national affairs, and its weakening or destruction might involve 
dangers the magnitude of which none can foresee to-day. I therefore 
pray for the most serious reflection before the final plunge is taken. 

In the third place, everything possible in the power of diplo- 
macy should be done to avoid even the appearance of antagonism 
between East and West. The potentialities of the situation are 
inherently serious enough, and should not be rendered worse by a 
one-sided outlook in diplomacy. Asia is at a curious phase of 
her awakening. Complexes there too are forming. The old ex- 
ploitation or ascendancy policies are out of place in such a situa- 
tion, and should be carefully avoided for the future. The past 
record of the West in the East is not one to be proud of or to be 
further copied. While mindful of our duty and our responsibility 
as trustees for the greatest civilisation that this earth has ever 
known, we should avoid the assumption of superiority. Not the 
mailed fist but the friendly helping hand should be in future the 
symbol of our association with Asia. We are facing the greatest, 
most intriguing, most testing human situation which has probably 
ever arisen in history. It may well be that Western civilisation 
will stand or fall in this matter of its contacts with the immense 
human masses of the East. Here let it put its best foot forward 
and show that it is a universal system, based on the broadest 
and highest human principles, and not merely a local system for 
the European peninsula. In this spirit I would say, even if the 
present negotiations for naval ratios fail, do not let us depart from 
an attitude of friendliness and large human good-will towards 
Japan. Good-will, good temper, friendship will solve the hardest 
problems of statesmanship yet. And they are specially called for 
as the ultimate instruments of policy in our dealings with Asia. 
If we cannot and should not be allies, we can at least be friends, 
and proceed to the unknown dangers of the future in a spirit of 
understanding and friendliness. The old Japanese alliance may 
have been, and in my opinion was, a mistake. A policy of 
friendliness and understanding can never be a mistake, and will 
keep or make friends without thereby making enemies. 


Lastly, and subject to what I have just said, I wish to make 
another point which I consider no less important and vital. This 
is a difficult world, in which we have to walk warily, in which even 
good-will may not be enough, and in which we are called upon 
to exercise a wise discretion as an insurance for the future. In 
this spirit I would say that to me the future policy and association 
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of our great British Commonwealth lie more with the United 
States than with any other group in the world. If ever there 
comes a parting of the ways, if ever in the crises of the future we 
are called upon to make a choice, that, it seems to me, should be 
the company we should prefer to walk with and march with to the 
unknown future. On that path lie our past affiliations, our 
common moral outlook, our hopes and fears for the future of our 
common civilisation. Nobody can forecast the outcome of the 
stormy era of history on which we are probably entering. Our 
best insurance in this unknown territory is to be with those with 
whom we have an instinctive and historic sympathy. 

The British Commonwealth hasits feet in both worlds. Through 
Great Britain one foot is firmly planted on this old continent. 
Through the Dominions the other foot is as firmly planted in 
the outer newer world, where the United States already plays so 
great a part. The Dominions have even stronger affiliations 
towards the United States than Great Britain has. There is a 
community of outlook and perhaps of ultimate destiny between 
the Dominions and the United States, which in essence is only 
the first and most important of them. Through the Dominions 
British policy is ultimately tied up with the United States in a 
very profound sense, which goes much deeper than the occasional 
jars which perhaps are more acutely felt at any particular moment. 
That ultimate affinity, coming from the past, stretching to the 
future, is or must be the real foundation of all British foreign 
policy. Any policy which ignores it or runs counter to it is 
calculated to have a disruptive effect on the Commonwealth as a 
whole. Here we are on bedrock which we ignore at our peril. 

While therefore our Far Eastern policy should, I submit, be 
based on friendship with all, and exclusive alliances or under- 
standings with none, the ultimate objectives of that policy should 
continue to conform to that general American orientation which 
has distinguished it since our association with the United States 
in the Great War. In this way our policy will correspond to the 
actual general situation of our Commonwealth in the world of 
to-day—a situation which goes much deeper than and underlies 
all public policies, and on which alone it is possible to base stable 
and enduring policies for the future. Any other course would mean 
building our Commonwealth policy on quicksands, and placing the 
future of this group at the mercy of incalculable hazards. 


In saying this I do not wish to import any note of exclusiveness 
in our policies or our world outlook. The day is surely gone for 
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the old exclusive outlooks of the past, and for the alliances and 
balances of power which were based on that outlook. In spite of 
all appearances to the contrary, we have in this respect made 
progress in the post-War period. The principle of universality 
on which the Covenant and the new world order are based is 
slowly making headway. More and more the recognition is 
winning through that there really is a society, and not merely a 
collection, of nations. The League of Nations in itself implies a 
society of nations. Not in our separateness and exclusiveness, 
not in mere nationalism, either political or economic, lies the way 
out of our present troubles, but in our steadily increasing sociality, 
in the interweaving of interests, view-points and ideas, in the open 
door and the removal of barriers and restrictions, in the dominance 
of large human principles transcending national boundaries, and 
in the recognition that in mankind we are members one of another. 
More and more we are recognising that, in spite of racial and 
political barriers, humanity is really a whole. It is in this steadily 
growing mutuality of our relations, in this ever-increasing whole- 
ness of our human relationships that I see the only possible 
ultimate solution of our present discords. And the more we 
recognise this wholeness of mankind, this integral character of all 
our relationships, the surer our success will be in the great adven- 
ture of human government, and the brighter the prospects will 
be for that world of ordered liberty and peace which we are out to 
build. The driving force in this human world of ours should be, 
not morbid fears or sickly obsessions, but this inner urge towards 
wholesome integration and cooperation. The drive towards 
holism, which I have elsewhere pointed to as at the basis of 
nature and the creative process in this universe, is equally operative 
in our human society. Unless it is artificially interfered with and 
thwarted, it will lead us forward to sanity, wholeness and whole- 
someness, and rid us of the pathological obsessions which are 
to-day producing so much friction and dislocation at every step 
of our advance. 


Gentlemen, I thank you for the patience with which you have 
listened to me, even when you may not have agreed with some of 
my views. What I have said in all sincerity is simply meant as a 
plea for understanding by one who has no axe to grind and whose 
sphere of work lies far from the political battle-front in Europe. 
Ever since Versailles, where I entered my first protest, I have 
felt very deeply that the real peace was still to come, and that it 
would be a peace not merely of mechanical arrangements of the 
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territorial or economic kind, but something psychological, some- 
thing in the nature of European reconciliation, something reaching 
down to and resting on our common human and Christian founda- 
tions. In that spirit I have once more pleaded for peace to-night. 
I hope that our statesmen will yet lead us to that peace before it is 
too late—that is to say, before new sinister forces have advanced 
and taken possession of the field and imperilled what centuries of 
European effort have accomplished for our human advance. I 
feel the hour for action has come or is rapidly coming, and we all 
pray that our leadership, for which we feel the profoundest 
sympathy, will not fail us in this crisis. 


Str ABE BarLtEy: Lord Derby, Your Graces, my Lords and 
Gentlemen, I have a most pleasant duty to perform, and that is to 
propose a vote of thanks to my friend General Smuts for his mag- 
nificent speech—a speech which will make an excellent impression on 
his audience, which is the world. 

His speech will no doubt raise controversy—we must not forget that 
with nations, as with individuals, there are the haves and have-nots— 
and it ought to be carefully studied by leaders of public opinion. When 
he speaks, we feel the spirit of the Voortrekker is with us. Through 
dark times, the spirit of the Voortrekker is always glowing, and it is this 
spirit which has made South Africa great, and will make it greater still. 

Eighteen months ago the world was trembling, and we were passing 
through a period of difficulties and anxieties caused mainly through the 
“ prize-giving ’’ at Versailles, which at the time did not meet with 
General Smuts’ approval. 

Eighteen months ago we South Africans were quarrelling like a 
ship’s crew in a storm, with the enemy at gunshot range. But then 
Generals Hertzog and Smuts came together, formed the National 
Government, and proved themselves to be the lightning-conductors to 
South Africa. These two statesmen cannot be corrupted by any 
manner of gift, and no two statesmen could have worked together with 
more loyal and powerful cooperation. Thanks to them, the foundations 
of prosperity are truly laid, and in South Africa all’s more than well. 

Of course, although the whales have now been killed around 
South Africa’s shores, the Jonahs are still busy. General Smuts, one 
of our Dreadnoughts, is a most loyal lieutenant, and history will pay 
him high tribute for the self-effacement with which he subordinated 
himself for a great cause, namely, the welfare of South Africa. The 
first and foremost consideration of the National Government was 
security and safety for our native land and for our people, and other 
benefits do not count. Now that South Africa has a most national 
outlook she will fail to reap where she has sown unless the people 
stick together. 

We realise that the British Empire’s strength is our strength and 
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its prosperity is our prosperity. We realise in the British Empire the 
magic of freedom, and liberty, and the reign of law, and we realise that, 
unlike some other peoples, the peoples of the British Empire are not 
prisoners of the mind. 

I will tell you a secret. I have arrived at a great age, for I was in 
the old Cape Parliament with General Smuts’s father. I fancy I have 
been in public life as long as anybody alive. I served under General 
Smuts in Parliament as a humble musket-bearer. General Smuts and 
I have both experienced, but not always shared, the hardships, the 
toil, and the perils of the soldier. 

There is a web of affection for South Africa which is weaved round 
my soul, though I have pursued the bubbles known in the world as 
success. My work is to do South Africa’s will, and my will is to do 
South Africa’s work. That is why I have so much pleasure in proposing 
the health of General Smuts, a world statesman who has given us a 
great oration to-night. I ask you all to drink to his health, and wish 
him a pleasant air-trip back to South Africa. 


Major-GENERAL SiR NEILL Matcotm: My Lord Chairman, Your 
Graces, General Smuts, my Lords and Gentlemen: I rise to-night on 
behalf of the Council of the Royal Institute of International Affairs to 
thank you, Lord Derby, for presiding over our gathering this evening. 
With General Smuts’ clarion call ringing in our ears, I am sure it will 
be the wish of everyone present that I should perform my task in the 
simplest possible terms. 

You asked, Lord Derby, why you were invited to take the Chair this 
evening. The story is simple enough and perhaps I should tell it. 
At the time when those anxieties to which General Smuts has referred 
appeared to be hanging so heavy over Europe, when the Angel of 
Death seemed to be hovering above us so close that once more you 
“might almost hear the beating of his wings,” it seemed appropriate 
that the Royal Institute of International Affairs should take advantage 
of General Smuts’ presence in England to invite him to address a 
representative gathering—a gathering which would reflect all that is 
best in our national life. We were fortunate in being able to get 
General Smuts to agree to address us, and then it became obvious that 
we must get to preside over the gathering a Chairman of outstanding 
reputation, one who has played the great game of life in many places 
and always played it well, one who had represented his country in many 
capacities and always with dignity and success. When such a man was 
wanted it is not, I think, surprising that after due consideration the 
choice should have fallen on Lord Derby. His presence here to-night 
was the essential coping-stone of the edifice which we were trying to 
build and we were overjoyed when we heard that he was going to be 
good enough to accede to our request. In the name of the Council of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, and of everyone here 
present, I thank you for taking the Chair this evening. 


(The proceedings then terminated.) 








KING ALEXANDER’S ASSASSINATION : 
ITS BACKGROUND AND EFFECTS’? 


By Dr. R. W. SETON-WATSON 


Ir was not without trepidation that I accepted the kind 
invitation to address you to-night on so delicate a subject—a 
subject which could no doubt be studied narrowly between 
blinkers, or which, if blinkers be discarded (and that is the method 
I shall attempt), will be seen to have ramifications in every 
direction and to affect every aspect of European policy. 

I find that it is my third “ full-dress ’’ address on the Yugoslav 
problem to the Institute since the fateful establishment of the 
dictatorship in January 1929. Some may remember the previous 
croakings of the raven. They give me no pleasure. I ask your 
forbearance as I steer through a sea of sunken rocks, trying on 
the one hand to avoid what may perhaps seem too outspoken 
after the brief silence imposed by such a tragedy, and on the 
other hand refusing to limit myself to mere pious platitudes or 
to leave suppurating sores undressed. 

What I have to say falls under several clearly defined head- 
ings :—I, The Man; II, the Dictator—his Policy at home and 
abroad; III, The Crime, (a) the immediate authorship, (5) the 
ulterior responsibilities; IV, The Regency and its Prospects. 


I. THE MAN 


Here I shall be brief. King Alexander was emphatically 
not a tyrant in the ordinary sense, and it has always seemed to 
me an immense tragedy—one of those things above human com- 
prehension—that the march of events and his own temperament 
should have combined to make of him a dictator. He was very 
courageous, though not ever a man of strong physique or robust 
health. He had fixity of purpose, great devotion to duty, powers 
of sustained work. He had great charm and simplicity of manner. 
He was accessible and very open to opinions—though he rarely 
acted on them, and though occasionally he reacted with positive 
violence, as in the case of the Slovene Zerjav who fainted in his 
presence. 


1 An address given at Chatham House on October 30th, 1934, Sir Edward 
Boyle, Bart., in the Chair. 
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On his ideal family life I need not dwell. We are in any 
case unanimous in our sympathy towards Queen Marie and the 
three little boys, one torn from his English “ prep. school,’’ and 
to Prince Paul with his peculiarly difficult inheritance. 

There are perhaps three main facts which give the clue to his 
character. 

First, he was a national king in a sense that no other sovereign 
of modern Europe can claim. He had not a drop of blood in 
his veins that was not Serbian. His great-grandfather was the 
heroic peasant leader of Serbian Independence, who dreamt of 
Balkan unity and was at one time a member of the Greek Hetairia, 
and whose headless trunk lies in the Church of Topola beside 
King Alexander’s to-day (headless because his treacherous rival, 
Milosh Obrenovitch, sent his head as a peace offering to Sultan 
Mahmud in 1817). 

Alexander was proud of this intimate contact with his people 
and rightly preferred the peasant to the politician; he knew 
how to strike chords that went to the peasant’s heart like the 
twang of the one-stringed gusla. In that sense he was even 
more democratic than his father Peter, who chose Geneva as his 
place of exile and translated Stuart Mill On Liberty. But 
Alexander had other blood, still more purely Serb, but of very 
different quality. He was the grandson of King Nicholas of 
Montenegro, and from him and a long line of clan chieftains and 
bonny fighters he inherited an autocratic strain and a firm belief 
in personal rule. 

Secondly, this predisposition was confirmed by his upbringing 
in St. Petersburg in the “ Corps des Pages.’’ He acquired there 
the wider Slav outlook and feelings of loyalty and gratitude 
towards Russia which never left him. But he was strengthened 
in an anti-democratic sense, and excusably enough this was 
heightened by the events of the Russian Revolution, the murder 
of his brother-in-law, the fate of his two aunts, the tragedy of 
the Tsar who had “ only done his Slav duty ” towards Serbia.? 
All this left a permanent mark upon him. His welcome to many 
Russian exiles, civil, military and ecclesiastical, came from the 
heart and did him high honour. But it must be added that the 
Russian exiles were not a good influence politically in these years, 
or indeed in the evolution of the Serbian Orthodox Church. 

Thirdly, though he looked like a scholar, he was above all a 


1 The words of Nicholas II to the then Prince Alexander and Nicholas 
Pashitch when they went to St. Petersburg in February 1914 to thank him for 
Russia’s help in the two Balkan wars, 
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soldier, far more in uniform than out of it, far more at his ease 
with soldiers than with others: and he inevitably acquired a 
certain bias in favour of authority rather than debate. He spent 
six of the most formative years of his life in camps; and although 
he won the world’s admiration by his gallant and steadfast 
character in the field, he also acquired a military outlook which 
unfitted him to deal with delicate problems of constitutional 
government and made compromise hard for him. 

When I spoke here in January 1929, I still read him as a 
believer in democracy, driven reluctantly into other paths. My 
last talk with him, and still more a long series of confidential 
talks with men who had had decisive dealings with him in those 
years, forced me to modify my views and to accept the view that 
his fateful decision, so far from having been taken reluctantly or 
“against the grain,” was due to a long-ripening belief in personal 
government as the true political solution. 


II. THE DICTATOR 


If I dwell only shortly on this section it is because I dealt 
very fully with the evolution of Yugoslavia before and under 
the dictatorship in my addresses of the 29th January, 1929,} 
and 3rd December, 1931,? and because, having re-read very 
carefully what I then said, I still find very little to retract. For 
what it is worth, my reading of events can be found in the Journal 
and in a full article entitled ‘‘ The Background of the Yugoslav 
Dictatorship,” in The Slavonic Review for December 1931. 

I naturally do not wish to intrude my own person, but I may 
perhaps be allowed to remind you that though I have been 
criticised latterly by apologists of tyranny as a hidebound senti- 
mentalist believer in defunct principles of liberty, I can in reality 
claim to have been more outspoken than any other Western 
friend of Yugoslavia in my criticism of the pre-dictatorial régime 
from Ig919 to 1929, and that, before I condemned the new régime, 
I spent two months in Yugoslavia in 1929, discussing the situation 
with scores of men of every province, class and opinion, from the 
King and General Zhivkovitch downwards. Let me then apply 
a maximum of compression to these former estimates and present 
the general argument under a few brief heads. 

1. The troubles of the Yugoslav situation, culminating in 
the Skupshtina murders of June 1928, the royal coup d’éat of 

1 “ Jugoslavia and Croatia,” in International Affairs, March 1929, pp. 117-133. 

2 “The Yugoslav Dictatorship,” in International Affairs, January 1932, 
pp. 22-39. 
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January 1929 and the assassination of October 1934, are not a 
proof, as some people have imagined, that Yugoslavia is an arti- 
ficial structure. On the contrary, Yugoslav unity was the result 
of a process as spontaneous as those which united Italy and 
Germany last century (and here at once let me add the realistic 
comment, that this is clearly understood by. Hitler, Géring and 
Rosenberg, but radically misunderstood by Mussolini). Yugo- 
slavia came into existence in 1918 through the will and efforts 
of the Yugoslavs themselves. The War and Allied victory, of 
course, provided the occasion (the “ Weltkonjunktur’”’); but in 
every other sense the Allies misunderstood and bungled the 
Yugoslav question and put spokes in the wheel of Yugoslav 
unity, from the Secret Treaty of London in 1915 till the with- 
holding of recognition in 1919. 

2. The real trouble resulted from the manner in which the 
new Constitution came into being, on extreme centralist lines, 
and the country was rushed into it by the dangers of the foreign 
situation. 

3. For this result all sections were to blame—not only the 
so-called “‘ Pan-Serb ’”’ clique in Belgrade, but also Raditch, the 
Croat peasant leader, a pure idealist, a man of genius, but incal- 
culable as a weathercock, and also Pribitchevitch, once a super- 
centralist, but afterwards Raditch’s ally, then the victim of the 
dictatorship and now unjustly detained by the Paris police in 
connection with a crime which he and all his friends repudiate. 
Men of eminence from every section, class, religion and province 
held office and shared responsibility. If ever there was a col- 
lective responsibility, here is one—between Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, between men of Bosnia, Dalmatia, Macedonia and the 
Banat. 

4. The Skupshtina murders of 1928 were the unloading of an 
electric atmosphere. Widely regarded (though in my opinion 
wrongly) as the bankruptcy of the parliamentary and constitutional 
régime, it is quite true that they transformed a long and acute 
parliamentary crisis into a veritable crisis of the State. But I feel 
bound to add that if this was due in large measure to lack of 
statesmanship among those then in power, it was also due to the 
persistence with which the King relied upon the less independent 
and more subservient politicians, and kept at arm’s length men 
of character and independence who might still have saved the 
situation. 

5. The dictatorship which followed was not the only alterna- 


1 After an interval he was of course completely exculpated and released. 
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tive open. To my mind a King who finds himself in the cul-de- 
sac of having to break his oath should abdicate and go. 

The coup d’état suffered for lack of plan. The King’s courage 
in taking the entire responsibility on his own shoulders—some 
would say courage to the point of foolhardiness—was in any case 
greater than his powers of constructive political thinking: and 
he took as his chief helper a general without political ideas and 
with a somewhat sinister past. His public pledge at the very 
outset, “‘ to give the country later on a real parliamentarianism 
and real democracy, by means of a real franchise,’’ could not be, 
and was not, fulfilled. Within a year all pretence of the dictator- 
ship being a temporary measure (as he had said to the French 
journalist, M. Sauerwein) was abandoned. 

The name of Yugoslavia was imposed by decree in October 
1929. The historic provinces were cut up in favour of nine quite 
arbitrary units. A Royal Proclamation of July 1930 declared 
the old provinces and parties to be abolished for ever. In 
September 1931 a new Constitution was promulgated which shut 
the door to any return, and gave the Crown far wider powers 
than any Sovereign in Europe possesses. It established a Senate 
which was a mere nominee and creature of the Crown, and a 
lower chamber elected on a perfectly farcical franchise, under 
which the old political party system was definitely made illegal. 

Two of the most conspicuous features of this régime are : 

1. The absolute suppression of all press liberty, the newspapers 
being at the mercy of the Government. 

2. The far-reaching powers assigned to the police and to a special 
tribunal for offences against the State, and the deliberate 
undermining of judicial independence by the State. 

Foreign criticism has generally centred upon the undoubted fact 
that go per cent. of the Croats (and indeed of the Serbs of Croatia 
and Voivodina also) are opposed to the centralism upheld from 
Belgrade. It too often overlooks the very widespread discontent 
in Serbia proper, which sees the democratic liberties so painfully 
built up since 1804 sacrificed in the name of a unity which has 
not the same obvious advantages. There are two parallel and 
equally vital problems: the national problem—how to assure 
equality and self-government to Croatia and Macedonia no less 
than Slovenia or Bosnia or Serbia; and the political problem— 
how to assure free institutions and representative government to 
all: and, of course, superimposed on this, there is the economic 
problem, due very largely to the world crisis. 

It must be made absolutely clear that between 1929 and 
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1934 King Alexander had in no way solved either of these 
problems. He had merely established a Police régime, and 
having the support of the army, he rigorously excluded men of 
outspoken or independent character and relied upon time-servers, 
courtiers or arrivistes, or men whose outlook on government was 
definitely reactionary or authoritative. I do not for a moment 
suggest that no men of distinction or character worked with 
him; that would be quite untrue. But they had to be the 
King’s servants, they were utterly insecure in tenure, and they 
were constantly confronted by decisions on major problems on 
which they had never been consulted. 

By the winter of 1932-1933 the barrenness of the régime was 
obvious, and the so-called Zagreb Manifesto of November 1932 
voiced the growing trend of public opinion to assert itself, to 
achieve a détente between Belgrade and Zagreb, and to extract 
from the Crown a return to constitutional government. 

What saved King Alexander last year and led to a collapse 
of the Opposition movement was the momentous change in Europe 
—the advent of Hitler to power, the set-back to the authority of 
the League, the crisis in Austria, Mussolini’s open hostility to 
Yugoslavia, and his support on the one hand of Hungarian 
Revisionism and on the other of Croat separatism. Between 
then and his death King Alexander had done nothing to reconcile 
the Croats, There was a long series of unpunished outrages in 
which the police were involved—the murders of Shufflay and 
Predavets. the attempts on Budak and Pribitchevitch, the torture 
of prisoners like Dragutin Toth, Fraulein Reiter or Colonel 
Begitch, the illegal internments of well-known leaders, the sentence 
on Dr. Matchek, Raditch’s successor as the Croat Peasant leader, 
the defiance of the evidence, and the vindictive refusal to release 
him though his life was in danger. All this kept Croatia solid 
against the King’s régime. Of the outrages in Macedonia under 
the Lazitch régime I will not speak. 

But at the same time a community of interest in the sphere of 
foreign affairs began to emerge; and by 1934 it is not too much 
to say that Yugoslavia from one end to the other was in agree- 
ment with the foreign policy of the King and the growing initiative 
which he displayed. In a few words, this policy consisted in 
maintaining and extending the Little Entente on economic as 
well as political lines, and at the same time constructing a new 
Balkan League, which should end the intrigues and interference 
of the Great Powers and make a reality of the phrase, ‘“‘ The 
Balkans for the Balkan peoples.’’ This aim was to be pursued 
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in loyal accord with France, to whom King Alexander felt bound : 
but it was not allowed to exclude the improvement of relations 
with Germany, even before it became obvious that Germany and 
Yugoslavia might at any moment find common interests in the 
Austrian question. 

Where the King differed from his Allies was in his reserve 
towards Soviet Russia, and he warned MM. Barthou and Titulescu 
against undue enthusiasm or reliance in that quarter. But even 
this was more a matter of emphasis and proportion than of 
principle. He had come to recognise the necessity of a modus 
vivendi with Moscow in the interests of peace. Where his 
initiative was most beneficial was in restoring friendship between 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, and this on a popular, not merely on 
a dynastic basis.1 [And here it is to be noted in passing that 
whereas Rome has for years past done all in its power to maintain 
and promote friction between Belgrade and Sofia, as between 
Belgrade and Tirana, Berlin under Hitler has frankly recognised 
the desirability of a Bulgaro-Yugoslav accord, as a natural stage 
towards the final understanding between the four free Southern 
Slav peoples. | 

So long as the Balkan Pact only comprised Yugoslavia, 
Roumania, Greece and Turkey, its imperfections were obvious. 
It was King Alexander more than anyone else who set himself 
to allay Bulgarian susceptibilities, who realised that Sofia could 
not be asked for specific renunciations, and who by his successful 
visit to Sofia just a fortnight before his death gave a warm 
and fruitful impulse to the discussions between the two 
Governments. 

It would be idle to suggest that this triple web of alliances 
had no arriére pensées. Behind it there was always the fear of 
Italy—of her possible ambitions on the Eastern Adriatic (as 
instanced by the attitude of her inspired press towards Dalmatia, 
that essentially Croat province); of her policy of penetration in 
Albania (where it must be freely admitted that the Yugoslavs 
themselves have not a clean political record); of her policy of 
extermination directed against the 350,000 Croats and Slovenes 
of Istria and Venezia Giulia; of encouragement given by her to 
any form of Croat separatism and, above all, of her support to 
Hungarian Revisionism and, as part of this programme, to the 
splitting of Yugoslav unity and the reunion of Croatia with 
Hungary. This may seem to some too highly coloured a picture. 
In reality it could be greatly strengthened by quotations from 


1 That he was a first cousin of Queen Giovanna contributed little or nothing. 
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Signor Mussolini himself and from such leading pressmen as 
Gayda and Moreale. 

The net result is that all save a few fanatics had come to 
recognise—without giving up their opposition to the Police 
régime, to centralism, or to exaggerated Serb tendencies—that 
in foreign policy King Alexander stood for their most vital 
interests; that Croatia could not stand alone, much less the 
Slovenes, who would be swallowed by Austria or Italy. And it 
should be remembered in passing, that the Croats and Slovenes 
had never had any quarrel with the Bulgars, and therefore wel- 
comed with joy the attempts to reconcile Serbia and Bulgaria. 

Before leaving this section I want to make it quite clear that 
so far from regarding Italy and Yugoslavia as necessary enemies 
or desiring an Adriatic conflict, I am firmly convinced (on the 
basis of practical experience, during and after the War, of fruitful 
and cordial Italo-Yugoslav cooperation) that the two nations 
could be intimate on a cultural basis, could drive a roaring trade 
with each other and need in no way clash. But, of course, not 
on the basis on which Mussolini conducts policy—namely, 2 
world devoted to militarist ideals, and the principle of “ divide 
et impera ”’ applied by a Neo-Roman State in Illyria and Pannonia. 


III. THE CRIME 


I have tried to give you the Man and the milieu; it is now 
necessary to consider the crime itself, the assassins and their 
motives, and the delicate question of whether they had outside 
support for their designs. 

The position as regards the actual criminals is no longer in 
doubt. It has been established beyond any doubt that the 
assassin was a Macedonian named Georgiev (alias Kelemen), 
who belonged to the Imro (the Macedonian revolutionary organisa- 
tion), and was one of Mihailov’s staunchest henchmen. This 
man murdered the Bulgarian politician and journalist, Dimov, 
on the streets of Sofia in 1926: he escaped, committed a second 
political murder in 1931, was caught and imprisoned, but then 
amnestied and in 1932 went to Hungary, where he became one 
of the links between the Macedonian and Croat revolutionaries. 
Latterly he was, next to Mihailov, the man most “ wanted ”’ by 


1 Since this address was delivered, it has been denied in Budapest that 
Georgiev went from Bulgaria to Hungary; but as this statement rests upon 
information supplied by the Chief of Police in Sofia to the Yugoslav Government, 
and quoted by the latter in its Note Verbale of October 16th, I see no reason to 
withdraw what I said. 
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the Bulgarian police in their ‘‘ clean-up ”’ of terrorism. In other 
words, a human tiger of entirely reckless and ruthless character, 
to whom King Alexander personified the oppression of his Mace- 
donian kinsmen, in exactly the same way as Francis Ferdinand 
personified an alien and oppressive rule to the young Bosnian 
fanatics Gavrilo Printsip and his twenty-two colleagues. 

It has become a truism that no police in the world can pro- 
vide absolute guarantees against a fanatic who is ready to risk 
being torn to pieces by the mob or submitted to third degree 
methods; and unhappily in this case the police showed an 
inefficiency beyond all description—far greater even than the 
Bosnian police in June 1914. I have not myself seen the un- 
expurgated films, but friends of mine who did so were struck 
cold with horror at the evidence which it provided; and I am 
told that an acrimonious quarrel between the Sireté Générale 
and the local Marseilles police is still raging. Apart from 
Georgiev, the expert trainer in terrorism, all the other conspirators 
would seem to be Croats belonging to a small group of émigrés 
whose activities during the last few years have ranged over a 
very wide field—in Italy, Hungary, Austria and Germany. 

Now it is necessary from the outset to distinguish very care- 
fully between the three sets of Croat émigrés, all the more so as 
there are signs that foreign police investigators are tempted to 
lump them together. First and much the most important are 
the representatives of the Croat Peasant Party (the party of 
the murdered Raditch). Dr. Koshutitch, Raditch’s son-in-law, 
lives in Vienna and lectured to this Institute some two years 
ago.! Dr. Krnyevitch, his colleague, lives at Geneva and has 
issued at very irregular intervals a paper called Croatia in a 
combination of English, French and German. A third and more 
prominent colleague, Svetozar Pribitchevitch, one of the founders 
of the Yugoslav State on centralist lines, but latterly the ally 
of Raditch and a strong critic of the Royal régime in his book 
La Dictature du Rot Alexandre, lives in Paris. This group is 
strongly democratic and federalist, and is beyond all question 
opposed to terrorist methods. 

The second and much smaller group consists mainly of Croat 
ex-officers of the Austro-Hungarian army, led by Marshal Sarko- 
titch, a former Governor of Bosnia, now an old man. These 
men are strongly Catholic, legitimist and Habsburg in sentiment 


1 On November 14th, 1932. See “ The Croatian Problem ”’ in International 


Affairs, January 1933, pp. 79-106. 
, * 1933. Paris: Bossuet. 324 pp. 30 frs. 
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and dream of a Habsburg restoration, which would bring Croatia 
and Slovenia into some kind of federal connection with Austria 
and leave Serbia as a mainly Orthodox State. In other words, 
frank reactionaries who would like to put the clock back, but in 
the nature of things not men who could fit murder and terrorism 
in with their principles.4 

Thirdly, there is the frankly terrorist group, led by Dr. Ante 
Pavelitch, Gustav Pertchets and a few younger men. Pavelitch 
was a deputy in the Skupshtina, having belonged to the pre- 
War Party of Pure Right (an extreme clerical and anti-Serb 
group sometimes called the “Frank Party,” after its former 
leader the Croat Jew, Dr. Josep Frank). Pertchets was a member 
of the Zagreb Town Council, worked with Raditch, but went 
much farther than he, and after the Skupshtina murders in 1928 
advocated an open breach with Belgrade. In 1929 on the pro- 
clamation of the dictatorship both men fled to Bulgaria and allied 
themselves with the Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation, 
then perhaps at its very strongest. In July the death sentence 
was passed on them im absentia, because of (i) their cooperation 
with the Macedonians and (ii) their programme for the separation 
of Croatia and Macedonia from the Yugoslav State. For five 
years they have lived abroad, mainly in Hungary and Italy. 
From 1932 Bulgaria was closed to them, as Macedonian blood 
feuds and murderous methods grew intolerable,? and as feeling 
in favour of conciliation with Yugoslavia slowly gained ground. 

These men have lived between Rome, Padua, Pesaro, Fiume, 
Vienna, Munich and Berlin. In Ancona, Brescia, Borgotaro (in 
the Apennines between Spezia and Parma) they have had small 
training centres for military and terrorist action. How this 
could have been unknown to the authorities in countries where 
every political activity is closely watched and controlled, alto- 
gether passes my understanding. In most cases the Croats were 
instructed by Macedonians and others. 

Exactly what funds the terrorists disposed of is not yet 
known. They are unquestionably supported by subscriptions of 
Croatian and Bulgarian emigrants in the United States and, toa 
lesser extent, in South America. But in the impoverished state 


1 It is necessary to add that since my address one of this group, Colonel 
Pertchevitch, who was responsible for issuing the Croat news-sheet Griz at Vienna, 
has been arrested by the Austrian police, and it is claimed that the investigation 
into the crime provides proof of his being implicated. On this point it is still 
necessary to reserve judgment. 

2 In the spring of 1934 the Georgiev Government got Mihailov on the run 
and he is now in Turkey under political supervision. 
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of those once flourishing colonies that would hardly suffice to 
maintain such widespread terrorist activities. 

In the autumn of 1932 their organisation smuggled foreign 
arms into Dalmatia and induced a certain number of youths to 
form a rebel corps known as “ Ustashi,” on the lines of the 
““Green Cadres’”’ at the end of the War. They were soon sup- 
pressed, and all through 1933 there were a series of ‘‘ Ustashi”’ 
trials at Belgrade, ending in draconic sentences upon Pavelitch’s 
unhappy dupes. Early in 1933 a portion of the weapons smuggled 
from Italy to Hungary in the so-called “ Hirtenberg Affair ’’ are 
believed to have been made over to the Ustashi. Finally, and 
most important of all, since 1931 (or 1932 at the very latest) 
they rented a farm a few miles inside the Hungarian frontier 
known as Janka Puszta, and here thirty to forty young Croats 
at a time were trained in terrorist methods, the handling of 
bombs, etc., by Macedonian bandits such as Georgiev “ Tsrno- 
zemski ’’ and by ex-officers whose origin was more Western. 

In the early summer of 1933 Pavelitch began to publish at 
Nowa Wes, near Berlin, two papers called Nezavisna Hrvatska 
Drizava (The Independent Croat State) in Croat, and Croatia 
Presse in German. In December they were transferred to 
Zoppot in the Free State of Danzig, as the result of representa- 
tions made by the Yugoslav Government to the German Govern- 
ment. Since May 1934 they had appeared in a new form, allegedly 
printed in Zagreb, but really in Budapest, and were posted (to 
my address among others) with a Hungarian stamp and post- 
mark. Finally, Croatia Presse moved to Geneva, as a rival con- 
cern to the non-terrorist group of Croats and Macedonians there, 
with their trilingual paper Croatia. 

This group, led by Pavelitch, his lieutenant Kvaternik, now 
under arrest with him in Turin, and Gustav Pertchets, the real 
impresario, who is still in hiding, organised a whole series of bomb 
outrages on Yugoslav territory. It must suffice to quote a few 
of the more important—March 3rd, 1931, explosion at the Bel- 
grade War Office; April 1931, explosions at Nish and Zagreb; 
August 1931, explosion in the Paris Express at Zemun, opposite 
Belgrade; September 30th, 1932, bomb explosions in the Mili- 
tary Casino at Belgrade, and at Nish; August 1933, attempt on 
the Croat judge Bubany—justly infamous for his sentence on 
Dr. Matchek; the murder of the Croat ex-Minister Neudorfer in 
reply to the murder of Predavets; January 1934, the Brezitsa 
railway outrage, during the King’s visit to Zagreb; August 1934, 
bombs in Zagreb during the Sokol Congress, 
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Is it to be wondered at that during 1932 and 1933 the control 
of the Yugoslav-Hungarian frontier grew increasingly severe and 
that a number of deplorable incidents occurred, such as the 
shooting of a young Magyar peasant while bathing? Behind 
the mutual recriminations was the solid fact of the farm of Janka 
Puszta. Last spring the Hungarian Government was ill-advised 
enough to bring before the League of Nations a formal complaint 
against Yugoslavia for its frontier restrictions. The case was 
argued by MM. Tibor Eckhart and Fotitch, and the latter in 
his Note of June 4th explained the action of his Government by 
the existence of Janka Puszta and the asylum accorded by 
Hungary to the terrorists. On June 5th, before the Council, 
he said that Yugoslavia had for two years made representations 
but without effect, the answer of Hungary always being that 
they ‘‘ did not even know of the existence of this farm.”’ The 
frontier system, he pointed out, had given no cause for serious 
complaints until the end of 1931. The first incidents occurred 
in 1932 and coincided with the opening of Janka Puszta, whose 
inmates “enjoyed not only the benevolent tolerance, but also 
the active collaboration of the Hungarian authorities.’”’ In 1932 
there were 464 and in 1933 402 cases of smuggling arms: in 
42 of these cases the Yugoslav guards fired. On April 26th 
Hungary had admitted that some of its agents had had to do 
with the Janka Puszta group, but claimed that they were 
“merely dupes of the different malefactors in question, which is 
not surprising, having regard to the well-known nefarious practices 
of the latter.” } , 

M. Eckhart was content to reply that Fotitch’s speech was 
not very helpful for a solution of the problem on the agenda, 
with which the question of Yugoslav refugees had no connection 
whatsoever. Would he dare to repeat that to-day at Geneva ? 

It is a fact that Janka Puszta has been closed for the last 
four months, but it appears to be certain that the individuals 
arrested for complicity in the murder all came from there. A 
certain emphasis has been laid on the fact that Hungary last 
February sentenced one of her own subjects, a certain Premets, 
to fifteen years’ imprisonment for his share in the bomb outrage 
at Koprivnitsa in Croatia in August 1933. Yugoslavia on her 
side maintains that he was really a Yugoslav and was wrong- 
fully given a Hungarian passport. But in any case the other 
man, an undoubted Yugoslav, who was wanted as his accom- 


1 League of Nations Publications, VII. Political, June 15th, 1932—Hungarian 
Note Verbale of April 26th, 1932. 
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plice in the same outrage, was never found, and now turns out 
to be Georgiev’s chief accomplice Mijo Kralj, who is at present in a 
French prison.t_ It appears also to be a fact, according to very 
sure information, that two out of the four Italian centres were 
still in existence as late as Monday of last week—(z.e. October 
22nd, thirteen days after the murder). 

Some of my audience may still be inclined to feel that political 
asylum to men like Pavelitch was no worse than the asylum 
granted in France or Britain to other political refugees, and 
that tolerance of their activities is not to be assumed. It is for 
their benefit that I wish to give some quotations from Pavelitch’s 
paper. Last March in Ustasha Pavelitch himself apostrophised 
Lazitch, the Minister of the Interior—‘‘ We hasten to the fray, 
despising danger and death, in order to crush your impudent 
head which drinks the blood of Croat children.” On February 
16th in Nezavisna Hrvatska Drzava (No. 17) a scurrilous article 
appeared on Perovitch (now third Regent) as the Ban of Zagreb, 
ending “‘ Docet Neudorfer.” In other words, murder him as the 
renegade Neudorfer was murdered six months earlier! In No. 14, 
in January last, the King’s visit to Zagreb was greeted with the 
headlines, ‘‘ Croat fighters wait for Alexander with revolvers,” and 
“How to receive unwelcome guests.” In No. 16 an article 
entitled ‘‘ Prst Bozje”’ (Finger of God) contained the phrase, 
“ People simply fly from all that is Alexander’s, as from all that 
is Satanic and hellish.”” On March 14th there appeared a report 
of the trial, already referred to, of Premets before a Hungarian 
court, for an attempt on the life of the Croat judge Bubany. 
When asked “ Did you not have the feeling that this would 
cause blood to flow? ”’, Premets replied, “‘ An Ustasha must not 
have feelings, his sole duty is to carry out orders.”” On May 30th 
the paper contained an article glorifying Oreb and Begovitch, 
who killed the detectives who caught them red-handed while 
plotting the murder of the King at Zagreb last winter. 

On June 16th in a signed article Pavelitch himself wrote, 
“The struggle will be hard, pitiless, terrible, bloody—a struggle 
for life and death, by all methods, to shake off alien force.”’ 

In the last number on October Ist there was an attack on 
Raditch’s ideal of ‘‘the humanitarian Peasant State” (mirot- 
vorka seljacka drzava), a column of denunciation of pacifism as 


1 Hungary informed Yugoslavia that Kralj had been in Hungary only between 
the months of February and April 1933, butin a later Note of Nov. 21st, 1934, they 
admitted that he had been at Janka Puszta from February to July 1933 and had 
then disappeared. He himself, when examined by the French police, stated that 
he and his accomplices did not leave Nagykanizsa till the end of September 1934. 
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cowardice, and of insistence upon the methods of the Ustasha 
as the only true policy. 

There is nothing in the least obscure in these and similar 
extracts. 

I have dwelt on these details in order to dispense myself 
from the necessity of dealing with the question of the moral 
responsibility for the crime. To me it is incredible, and I believe 
that to most of my audience it will be equally incredible, that 
all these activities, by pen and by bomb, should have been 
entirely unknown to the authorities of the respective countries, 
where. the political police possess extraordinary powers and 
every movement of foreign suspects is closely controlled. 

As to the actual facts of the final plot I shall say little; they 
are still sub judice, and much is still withheld, but we do already 
know that the terrorists had a considerable organisation in 
several countries and had enough money to travel, to pay sub- 
ordinates and to purchase explosives;+ that besides the two 
assassins at Marseilles there were others waiting for the King 
in Paris; that four more came to London to murder him if he 
went to visit his little boy at school in Surrey, and that two 
of these have been handed over to the French police and two are 
still wanted by Scotland Yard. We know that all these men 
had all the money they needed (not like Printsip, who had Iod. 
in the world after his last cup of coffee on the morning of the 
Sarajevo murder); that, in addition, they had at their com- 
mand an elaborate office for the forging of passports, which 
seems to have been in the same country as the recent organisa- 
tion for the wholesale forgery of French francs; that the forgers 
dealt mainly in Hungarian and Czechoslovak documents and 
used bogus Czech names (for instance, Benesh and Novak), and 
that when the Prague Government checked off the numbers of 
the documents and published the detailed facts in the press 
(and in particular the proofs regarding the genuine passport of 
a Czechoslovak schoolmistress living in Budapest, bearing the 
same number as the murderer’s forged passport), the Hungarian 
press, and especially the semi-official Pester Lloyd, launched a 
violent campaign against Czechoslovakia and tried to convince 
its readers that the gang had operated with Czechoslovak pass- 
ports and that Prague was shoving the blame on to Hungary. 
(The men arrested at Annemasse spoke of exchanging genuine 


1 An alternative explanation would be that these explosives and weapons 
were supplied to them by persons sufficiently highly placed to have such things 
at their disposal. 
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Hungarian passports for forged Czechoslovak passports at 
Lausanne. This, of course, still remains to be proved, and 
there is no evidence as to the nationality or exact whereabouts 
of the forgers.)* 

That is enough for the moment. We can wait for the full 
facts, for there exists the full determination in more than one 
official quarter to bring them to the light of Heaven. It is only 
a question of how long it takes to sift the already overwhelming 
evidence and to supplement it in certain directions. The most 
delicate problem is that presented by the extradition of Dr. 
Pavelitch, who is already known to be the head of the whole 
gang, but who probably knows too much to be handed over. 

There are three further points which seem to me to need 
saying at this time. I know they may cause great offence 
in some quarters, but I should be a coward if I did not say 
them. 

x. As one who has tried to write the full story of Sarajevo 
and who has defended, and still defends, the Serbian Government 
against the charges unjustly levelled against it, I am bound to 
say that to-day the Government of Belgrade is in a weak posi- 
tion to press very strongly for inquiries beyond its territory 
(though, of course, the French Government is on unassailable 
ground). In the critical period of July 1914 it did nothing 
whatsoever to elicit the full facts and thereby made it easier 
for the Austrians to present their ultimatum. 

In 1925, when the controversy took a new form owing to the 
so-called revelations of Lyuba Yovanovitch (which were trans- 
lated and published by this Institute at the time),? it again did 
nothing to elucidate the facts. In 1929 during my last conversa- 
tion with King Alexander I appealed to him and urged how much 
the Yugoslav cause was then suffering from the failure to clear 
up these facts, and he promised that it should be done. In 
actual fact, a Blue Book has been prepared, but it has never 
been released for publication and is not likely to benow. Indeed, 


1 Since this address the Yugoslav Government has addressed a memorandum 
to the League of Nations, Section 5 of which enumerates ten concrete cases of 
other Croat terrorists possessed of authentic Hungarian passports. It reproduces 
photographs of three of these, belonging to Dr. Yelitch (Pavelitch’s organiser in 
South America), Peritch (his link with the Croat miners in Belgium) and 
Artukovitch (the man expelled from England and arrested in France). The latter 
also had a Hungarian passport in the name of Arnault, which was seized by the 
Austrian police early this year. 

2 “ The Murder of Sarajevo,” translation of an article entitled ‘‘ After Vidov 
Dan, 1914,” in Journal of the British Institute of International Affairs, March 1925, 
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one of those most responsible for refusing publication has been 
the present Premier, Mr. Uzunovitch. 

2. While the truth has been suppressed (and, from facts 
known confidentially to me, the truth includes documents which 
show the readiness of the Serbian Government to provide Vienna 
with information as to its own subjects living in Serbia) there is 
the still more awkward fact, that in all-too-wide Yugoslav circles 
(not, of course, by any means everywhere, and never officially) 
there has been a glorification of Gavrilo Printsip as a national 
hero and his deed of murder as a patriotic deed and, moreover, 
one which succeeded. He and his associates have been buried 
in graves of honour by the Municipality of Sarajevo, Sokol 
branches have been named after him, the Orthodox Metropolitan 
of Sarajevo has attended a service in his honour, and a tablet 
to him has been erected at the scene of the crime, while the 
monument erected to the Archduke and his wife has been 
removed. 

King Alexander never associated himself with this cult, but 
neither he nor his Governments ever put their foot down. I 
have more than once put it to my Yugoslav friends, and I repeat 
it now, that this attitude to the crime of 1914 was a direct incite- 
ment to similar crimes for similar objects: and it must be added 
that Georgiev as a Macedonian had more excuse than Printsip 
as a Bosnian. The Archduke was working for a form of Yugo- 
slav unity which may or may not have been workable or desir- 
able, but which would have superseded an admittedly rotten but 
not absolutely oppressive Austro-Hungarian régime in Bosnia. 
The King had suppressed altogether the liberties of the united 
race, and forbidden the very name of Bulgarian in Macedonia. 
To me from the first day in 1914 Printsip has been a bloody 
murderer, though it is possible to feel pity for a poor consumptive 
youth of eighteen; and to-day Georgiev is to me a ruthless 
human tiger. But this cannot alter the fact that the historian 
of the future will probably class them in the same category, as 
national fanatics to the mth degree. That is a hard fact which 
my Yugoslav friends had better face squarely. 

3. It remains for me to redress the balance and to plead with 
you not to regard Yugoslavia as peculiarly a country of political 
crime. Until the coming of Kimon Georgiev there have been, 
despite the facts mentioned in my initial survey, far, far fewer 
political murders in Yugoslavia than next door in Bulgaria. 
The number of political internments under the dictatorship has 
been quite trifling compared with those of Fascist Italy. The 
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“ pacification ” of Macedonia has certainly not been more ruthless 
than that of Eastern Galicia by Poland. (Of the wholesale 
murdering and extermination under the Soviet régime I will not 
speak at all.) And finally, in the light of what has happened 
in Germany, it seems to me that to talk in superior tones of the 
“‘ Balkanisation”’ of Europe is to-day either impudence or 
hypocrisy. All the troubles of the Balkans for a century past 
were due to foreign interference, especially from the Great Powers. 
Now the Balkan countries are really getting together and are not 
a danger to peace. The danger comes again from foreign intrigue 
and the encouragement and even financing from outside of 
revolution, terrorism and unrest. Five years ago Miss Durham 
said here that ‘“‘ The Croat had the European point of view and 
not the Byzantine,” and that the Serbs had been floated to power 
on a wave of blood. And now Croatia and Macedonia compete 
with Austria and Hungary, and Germany and Italy in terrorist 
and gunman methods. To-day Réhm and Goring and Hitler 
pay compliments to Yugoslav heroism. The wheel has come 
full circle. 

These intrigues—many of the details which I have given 
to-night, and there are many more—have long been common 
knowledge throughout the length and breadth of Yugoslavia, 
and it is known to have been the deliberate policy of Italy and 
Hungary to destroy Yugoslav unity. Can we expect reason or 
conciliation in such circumstances ? 

4. It is necessary for me to add that these sinister plottings 
are the real background of hard fact, which lies behind the 
revisionist agitation of the last year or two. Well-meaning 
attempts have been made to kindle sympathy for a programme 
of disruption which was only attainable by war and revolt, and 
all the time much of what I have quoted was known to be going 
on. Our press (as a rule with the most praiseworthy intentions) 
suppressed or avoided the facts; those who hinted at them were 
regarded as hopelessly prejudiced or even as warmongers. Mar- 
seilles has made plain speech necessary. Moreover, Marseilles 
and what lurks behind it has not only killed revisionism, but has 
made reasonable and necessary concessions infinitely more 
difficult. 


IV. THE REGENCY AND ITS PROSPECTS 


If my analysis is anything like correct, it follows logically 
that a régime in which everything converged towards one strong 
man who refused to delegate authority or responsibility, must 
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assume a very different character when once the strong man is 
removed. One might almost argue—‘“ Plus c’est la méme chose, 
plus ¢a change.” 

Who then are the new rulers? A triple Regency has a bad 
precedent next door in Roumania, 1928-1931, but it has several 
quite successful precedents in pre-War Serbia, during the minorities 
of Prince Milan, in the late 1860’s, and of King Alexander 
Obrenovitch in the early 1890’s. 

The three Regents are Prince Paul, Professor Stankovitch 
and Dr. Perovitch. 

In passing I would remind you of the peculiar status of the 
Yugoslav Royal Family. When Peter I became king in 1903, 
he was elected by Parliament and the succession was secured 
to his children, but not to the collaterals of the Karageorgevitch 
family, and so if an earthquake had suddenly removed them all, 
his brother Prince Arsen would not automatically have succeeded 
to the throne. A new election would have been necessary, and 
the same would now be true if Peter II and his two brothers 
suddenly died. 

Prince Paul has never played any political rodle. He was 
not even given command of a regiment by his cousin during the 
War. He spent some years at Oxford, is strongly Anglophil, 
has many contacts in England and has a Russian mother with 
Italian connections. He has strong artistic tastes and a good 
collection of pictures. When he married a Greek Princess he 
wanted to settle at Zagreb, but rumour says that this was frowned 
upon. Inshort, politically he is a slate with nothing written upon 
it. He was always on terms of personal friendship with the King, 
but while always correct and loyal, was credited with possessing 
somewhat less illiberal views and with not being blind to the 
weak spots in the régime. He may be expected to be a moderating 
influence. 

Dr. Stankovitch is a medical man of distinction, a Serb from 
the Banat, trained at Budapest University and therefore speaking 
Magyar like a native. He is a Professor at Belgrade University, 
was consulted by the King and was then called in for political 
diagnosis also. Rumour credits him with knowing the backstairs 
of the Palace better than the front. He has views and a will of 
his own : last winter he disagreed with his colleagues and resigned 
the Ministry of Education. 

Dr. Perovitch is a Dalmatian Croat, who has held high admin- 
istrative office in Dalmatia and Slovenia, and has latterly been 
Ban of the Save District (i.e. Croatia). He is believed to have 
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used his influence in favour of moderation on more than one 
occasion, but it is also alleged that his advice was generally 
disregarded when he did so. 

When the names of the Regents became known, blank amaze- 
ment was the general feeling. Prince Paul alone had been 
expected. Perhaps the most practical way of conveying this 
amazement is to attempt to transmute, as it were, the Regency 
values into English currency : and hence in an article contributed 
to the Observer I ventured to compare them with Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, Lord Horder, and the Sheriff of Midlothian—a 
cadet of the Royal House, a specialist of distinction, and an 
official of high standing. I hope it will be clear that no disrespect 
whatsoever is intended in either direction. I simply wish to 
bring home to you the fact that the three Regents have nothing 
that can be described as a political past, and that it is conse- 
quently impossible to foretell how they will react, either severally 
or collectively. A vacuum has been created, and three new 
ingredients have now been poured into that vacuum: will they 
dry up, or will they ferment? We simply do not know. All 
we know is that the three Regents cannot hope to enjoy the same 
prestige either at home or abroad, or to present the same unity 
of action, as a King who had a better right than any other 
reigning sovereign of the day to say, L’Etat c’est moi. 

Their first main asset was the extraordinary outburst of grief 
and indignation which took place in Yugoslavia, and which found 
all the wider and more dramatic expression owing to the fact 
that the body of the murdered King had to pass over so long 
a route—through Dalmatia, Croatia and Slavonia—before it 
reached its last resting-place at Topola. At the risk of again 
appearing unduly critical, I feel bound to warn you against 
drawing undue conclusions from this. It is very far from 
meaning that the country identified itself with the late King’s 
methods or with the dictatorship as such. It is not dynastic feeling 
in any real sense of the term. In my belief it means two things: 

(x) Every Yugoslav felt the murder as a personal insult, 
because Alexander, whatever his faults, was Yugoslav, or Serbian, 
to the last drop of blood; it was their national King who had 
been struck down. 

(2) It was felt by his critics no less than his admirers that 
“an enemy hath done this thing,” and that it was aimed at the 
very existence of the Yugoslav State by the instruments of some 

1 Of course the analogy is not quite exact, because a Sheriff is a legal, not an 
administrative official. 
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insidious foreign design. And his last words, “Save for me 
Yugoslavia,” touched an answering chord; in the moment of 
danger his destruction of their liberties was dwarfed by his work 
for national defence. I well remember how an old friend of 
mine, a Serbian diplomat of some distinction, once laughed at 
the failure of British opinion to comprehend the Balkan attitude 
towards their kings, whether in Serbia or Bulgaria, Greece or 
Roumania. ‘‘ Divine right,” he said, ““may mean something in 
the West, but in the Balkan Peninsula qu’est que c’est qu’un Roi ? 
Ce n'est qu'un préfet. When we have had enough of him, we 
change him and take another.” This was said d@ propos of 
King Ferdinand in 1915. 

It is hardly too much to say that the dynasty is now in less 
danger than before. Not only will sentiment be overwhelmingly 
on the side of the poor little Boy King, but there will be nothing 
to gain by dethroning him. The struggle for political power will 
go on behind him, with the rival combatants paying lip service 
tothe throne. The danger lies in other directions. The Regents 
have already lost one of those unique opportunities which may 
never recur, of rallying the whole nation behind a Government of 
National Concentration. Mr. Uzunovitch’s statement was a 
direct rebuff, all the more regrettable because the most reputable 
leaders of the Radicals, Democrats, Croats, Moslems and Slovene 
Clericals were all ready to cooperate. We must hope that the 
hitch which apparently occurred at the last moment, when all 
seemed going well, may still be made good. 

Meanwhile it is already known that there will be no rash 
action or revanche. But there will be insistence by the whole 
Little Entente and by France on probing the tragedy of Marseilles 
to the very bottom. M. Laval is not likely to visit Rome till all 
has been cleared up. Those morally responsible must either go, 
or, where that is obviously impossible, must give solid guarantees 
for the future. 

In home politics the triple problem remains unchanged— 
economic and financial recovery; justice for Croat and Mace- 
donian, which is another way of saying federalism; and the 
restoration of political liberties. The exact process of face-saving 
can, after all, be worked out. Obviously to revoke the mock- 
constitution of 1931 is too much to expect from those in power. 
But it is not unreasonable to suggest a Government of Concentra- 
tion from all groups, which would then institute honest elections, 
based on the existing franchise, but of course without the existing 
veto on political parties, and which would then give the new 
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House a mandate for a revision of the constitution. If advance 
on some such lines should definitely fail, a military dictatorship 
is sooner or later inevitable, and that would bring very grave 
dangers in its train. 

Meanwhile, it is certain that an attempt will be made to carry 
on the dead King’s foreign policy. Relations with France will 
be rather colder, but will be maintained. With the Little Entente 
they will be closer than ever. Incidentally all danger of a 
Roumanian dictatorship will be indefinitely postponed. Yugo- 
slavia will undoubtedly continue to cultivate good relations with 
Germany and to hold the German menace over Italy, but she will 
not break her alliances pour les beaux yeux of Berlin. General 
Goring’s offers, made after the funeral, are not accepted, but also 
not rebuffed; for a common German- Yugoslav interest in certain 
contingencies cannot be denied. 

In other words, not the Balkans, but Vienna, is the danger- 
point, and the real crux of the whole situation is how to avert 
new trouble in Austria. This involves that working agreement 
between France, the Little Entente and Italy which King 
Alexander was going to Paris to discuss. Will the Duce, already 
alarmed by the Dollfuss tragedy and now by Marseilles, consent 
to such an agreement, or hold to it if concluded? Can he do so 
without throwing over Hungary and revision? Will France 
continue to play with the Habsburgs? Will she refuse to realise 
that the return of Otto to Vienna would automatically launch 
Hitler upon Austria, with all Germany from Left to Right behind 
him, and would even force the Little Entente on to the German 
side? These are questions in the European background, but I 
am not foolish enough to attempt an answer to-night. 


Twenty years ago Horatio Bottomley wrote his famous ‘‘ To 
Hell with Serbia.” To-day the British press has been universally 
sympathetic and restrained. John Bull’s place was filled by 
“Plain Dealer” in Truth, who called Yugoslavia “a flimsy, 
cumbersome and artificial creation of the Peace Treaties’ and 
went on to argue that it is very much to the advantage of a 
considerable part of Europe that Yugoslavia should be broken 
up. I move a direct negative, and I hope you will join me in 
thanking Sir John Simon for saying last week that “A strong, 
contented and united Yugoslavia is a vital European necessity.” 


I will close with an anecdote which has just reached me from 
Zagreb. After the last attempt on the King’s life in January, 
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the great Croat sculptor, Ivan Meshtrovitch (a courageous critic 
of the régime to the King’s face, a keen upholder of Croat rights, 
but also of Yugoslav unity), reproached the King for not taking 
greater precautions. King Alexander replied, ‘I know it may 
happen at any moment. We must be ready for it. They are 
wrong if they think that by killing me they can kill Yugoslavia. 
I am only a man, and many have built before me. It will only 
be the stronger if I fall for it.” 

His last words, we are told, were Cuvajte mi Jugoslaviju 
(Protect for me Yugoslavia). That feeling was in every fibre of 
his being. And when I heard that, I said to myself—I have 
always condemned the dictatorship, not as hardly as I condemned 
the politicians who built wrong after the War, but still as a 
political blunder of the first magnitude. But I too regard King 
Alexander as a martyr to Yugoslav unity, and I too can only 
give the same answer as the peasants along the route: Mz éemo 
cuvatt Jugoslaviju—‘ We will protect Yugoslavia.” And 
Yugoslavia will live and not perish. 


Summary of Discussion. 


THE CHAIRMAN, SIR EDWARD BOYLE, said that King Alexander, 
to all who knew him, was a soldier first, last and all the time. During 
some of the most formative years of his life he had been engaged in the 
prosecution of three successful wars, and he came to have a profound 
contempt for the chicanery of politicians as he knew them in Belgrade. 
It was characteristic of his soldierly qualities that, having decided that 
dictatorship was necessary, he himself assumed the position of dictator 
instead of remaining in the background, as in other countries, and 
allowing the functions of dictatorship to be carried out by someone else. 

The Croat leaders, men trained in the ideas of Strossmayer, sought 
union with the democratic Serbs because they believed that in such a 
voluntary union they would at last find that justice and freedom which 
they had never found under the Habsburgs. In spite of the dis- 
appointments of the succeeding years, ninety per cent. of the Yugoslavs 
of Austria and Hungary still remained loyal to the Crown of Yugo- 
slavia. Their loyalty had been strengthened by the policy of Italy, 
which under a wiser direction might have been the standard-bearer of 
freedom, not merely for Serbia but for the whole of South-Eastern 
Europe. It was a commentary on the madness of the times that the 
Macedonian Bulgars were complaining of treatment from Belgrade 
exactly similar to that meted out to the Yugoslavs of Venezia Julia 
by Rome. 

A new chapter had opened. Prince Paul was a man of essentially 
Western outlook, but the difficulties before the new régime gave cause 
for grave apprehension. The power of the administrative hierarchy 
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throughout the country, perhaps even more than that of the military, 
might be too strong to permit the changes and developments in internal 
government which were so much to be desired. It was greatly to be 
regretted that the opportunity had been lost which would have been 
provided by a generous amnesty at the time of the assassination of the 
King, but it was still possible to hope that a government of all parties 
might be formed. 

The only hope for the future was a solution on federal lines which 
would give Serbs, Slovenes, Croats, Montenegrins and Macedonians 
some wide measure of localautonomy. The true solution in Yugoslavia 
was not militarism but democracy, not force but justice, not autocracy 
but freedom. Yugoslavia lost a great chance nineteen years ago; all her 
friends hoped that she would seize the chance offered in the immediate 


future. 


Sir ARTHUR EvaNs said that as a young man in 1875 he walked 
through Bosnia and Herzegovina and the ground broke out into revolu- 
tion under his feet. This was the beginning of ‘‘ Yugoslavia.” In those 
days and for years afterwards he had known the Yugoslav lands 
intimately. For seven years he lived there. For over fifty years he 
had watched the movement towards eventual union, and already in 
the ’eighties had foreseen the eventual break-up of Austria~Hungary. 
Two years ago he had again visited Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia, Herze- 
govina and Dalmatia and had sampled the opinions of the people 
there; interviewing leaders of all. His conclusions altogether squared 
with those of Dr. Seton-Watson. Everywhere there was profound 
discontent ; the best men were interned under police supervision and 
liable to be murdered, with police collusion. In Macedonia, where the 
repression was most savage, assassins were easily bred. It was clear 
from King Alexander’s personal dispositions that he himself foresaw 
some such tragic end, and it was indeed surprising that it had not come 
sooner. King Alexander was misguided, but always well-intentioned, 
and the best record of him was his formation of the Regency in such a 
way that it seemed to give the Opposition a chance. 

He agreed that the centre of the position was really in Vienna. 
Personal information from a trustworthy and very independent 
Austrian source gave alarming details as to the absence of stability in 
the country. The majority of the population was, in spite of everything, 
pro-Nazi. Union with Germany found its best propaganda in the 
oppressive action of Italy in South Tyrol. A popular movement in 
Austria would automatically place the country in the hands of Germany. 
The Great Powers could prevent the union as little as that of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, or East Roumelia and Bulgaria. The next step after 
that would be German penetration to the Adriatic and the eventual 
occupation of Trieste. The extent of German influence all through 
Dalmatia and in regions where he had never seen it before had been 
most noticeable. German instead of Italian had become the common 
language on that side. The idea was that Germany, to facilitate such 
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a move forward to the Adriatic, would free the 350,000 Slovenes and 
Croats still held down under the denationalising tyranny of Italy in 
the Julian Alps. If there were disturbances in that part of the world, 
Yugoslavia would be left no choice but to place herself on the side of 
Germany. 

The leaders of the opposition parties interned in Yugoslavia were 
all determined that whatever solution was found in Yugoslavia, it 
should be on the lines of extensive provincial autonomy. They did 
not wish to break up Yugoslavia. But he himself had received, through 
neutral hands, a letter written only a fortnight before the murder by 
a representative of conspicuous moderation in one of the internment 
centres, conveying to him authentic information that they were firmly 
resolved to maintain their historic entities and traditions. 


Miss M. EpitH Duruam felt that in some respects the unfortunate 
man who committed the murder should not be too much blamed. 
The Macedonians had appealed to Geneva against the cruel perse- 
cutions they had been subjected to ever since their inclusion in Yugo- 
slavia at least thirty times, and the Powers had simply turned a deaf 
ear. The Macedonians had fought for many years against the Turks 
in order to keep their own nationality, and it was still denied to them. 
People who found peaceful means useless in the end resorted to 
violence. 

The only solution of the problem was that the various peoples 
should be recognised and given local autonomy. They all had different 
characteristics and separate historic backgrounds, and the fact that 
they spoke similar languages or dialects did not necessarily unite them. 
They were willing to form a federal State but not to be shaped forcibly 
into one mould. That had been King Alexander’s mistake. He had 
appointed Serbian officials instead of local men and had tried to unify 
his kingdom too quickly; by giving concessions he might have got 
further. 

She earnestly hoped that the thorough investigation advocated by 
Dr. Seton-Watson might not take place lest it lead to international 
quarrelling as to who had protected the refugees. For Belgrade to 
protest was a case of the pot calling the kettle black. The attentats 
in Austria which culminated in the Sarajevo murder were committed 
by Austrian subjects trained by the Serbian officers of the Black Hand 
in their Komitadji schools, and Belgrade’s reply to the Austrian inquiry 
whether the Sarajevo murder was to be investigated had been that 
“the police had not interested themselves in the matter.” It would 
be far better to let bygones be bygones and to concentrate on improving 
the condition of the subject peoples. Contented people did not plot 
across the border. All through the Balkans there was a tradition of 
blood vengeance and the vendetta was by no means dead. Plenty of 
people whose relations had been killed thought it almost a matter of 
duty to take blood in return. Therefore the less blood was taken by 
the government and the sooner there was a reform in the extremely 
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brutal police measures, the greater chance would there be of maintaining 
peace. 

It was hard to see why King Alexander followed so blindly this 
mistaken policy. It tempted one to think that there had been military 
pressure behind him, and the fact that in appointing the Regency he 
had not included any military man lent colour to this view. The 
ambition of Serbian military leaders was to create a great Serbia, 
whereas the people did not want a great Serbia but to keep their little 
national peculiarities. Ifthe internal administration could be reformed 
and if the leaders of the different national parties could come to an 
understanding there was some hope of peace—otherwise none. 


Mr. BEN RILEy spoke of the background out of which the tragedy 
had arisen and attributed it largely to the fact that, at the conclusion 
of the War, the Croats and Slovenes were tricked and deceived by the 
authorities at Belgrade, and the trickery and deception had gone on 
ever since. The Croats had been a nation for many centuries under 
Austria-Hungary, with their Parliament in Zagreb and their own rights 
of administration; they agreed with the Slovenes at the conclusion of 
the War to form a common kingdom with the Serbs, and the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was agreed to on three separate 
occasions in collaboration with the statesmen of Serbia—at Corfu in 
1917; at Geneva in 1918; and in connection with the Peace Treaties 
in I919—but the agreement wasconditional on the recognition in thenew 
State of their national rights and national administration. Pashitch, 
the leading statesman of the day, agreed to that, but when the time 
came in 1919 and 1920 he deceived the Croats. If there had been a 
different policy then, the murder of King Alexander would not have 
occurred. In Croatia, Slovenia, Macedonia and Dalmatia, for the last 
ten years freedom had been non-existent; there had been no rights of 
national culture, no right of free speech or free press, no right to meet 
together and develop a national point of view. No one would argue 
in justification of the murder, but what of the hundreds of thousands 
of ordinary people who languished in gaol for months and years, not 
for any crime but for claiming the right of national expression? On 
August 18th, 1934, twenty-seven peasants from the valley of the 
Drave had been sentenced to imprisonment; four for life, three for 
twenty years each and twenty for periods varying from two to eighteen 
years, while two who had escaped were sentenced to be hanged. That 
was the background of the murder. The teaching of Stepan Raditch 
would not be stamped out in Croatia, and the authorities of Belgrade 
had an opportunity to be generous and give the peoples of Yugoslavia 
some measure of self-determination in future. 


Str WILLIAM GOODE thought it most unfortunate to try to place 
the guilt of the assassination on one or two countries and was astonished 
that Dr. Seton-Watson should apparently attribute it to revisionism. 
Was it ever suggested that the French should be brought before the 
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“bar of Heaven” because plots had notoriously been hatched in 
France against the life of Mussolini? Was it ever suggested that.steps 
should be taken against Austria because she openly gave refuge to two 
or three thousand Communists immediately after the Béla Kun Com- 
munist régime in Budapest? It was the accepted practice of the 
countries of the Danube basin to give asylum to those who fled over 
the respective borders when violent changes of régime occurred. Miss 
Durham might have generalised too broadly, but she was right in 
principlewhen she said that people did not flee from contented countries. 
It would be better to get rid of the causes of discontent rather than to 
try to pin down the crime to a particular country. Recrimination 
and action on those lines in the present tense situation might well 
produce dangers far more deplorable even than the assassination itself. 

He was amazed to hear Dr. Seton-Watson say that Hungary was 
“ill advised’ to bring the Yugoslav boundary disputes before the 
League. If Hungary had taken one peaceful step in her existence, 
surely it was to bring that problem to the League for settlement. 
He understood that a settlement had been achieved and that the 
representatives of the two countries had shaken hands, following the 
withdrawal or at any rate the dropping of Yugoslavia’s allegations in 
connection with Janka Puszta. To reopen with passion a dispute which 
had been amicably settled under the egis of the League seemed to him 
both dangerous and most inadvisable. 

With regard to Janka Puszta, he quoted an article from Pester Lloyd 
(October 27th, 1934) which gave an interview with Mr. Henry Hellssen, 
editor of the Berlingske Tidende, who had been to Janka Puszta and 
reported that it was a tiny farm-house which could never have housed 
more than five people; the answer to those who asked how Croat 
émigrés had the money to buy the place was simple, for they never 
bought it, but rented it and after a short time were turned out because 
the rent was in arrears; the farm hands had told Mr. Hellssen that the 
émigrés had bought tobacco and that their next-door neighbours had 
never heard any sounds of firing and were most surprised when French 
journalists arrived and asked, ‘‘ Where are the barracks?” ‘‘ Where is 
the arsenal?’”’ ‘‘ Where is the munition factory?’ The ejected 
Croats had gone to a near-by village and taken a smaller house, but 
were turned out again for non-payment of rent. Even assassins 
seemed to suffer from the prevailing economic depression. 


Mr. C. A. MACARTNEY agreed with Miss Durham that the investi- 
gation into the crime should not be allowed to develop too far. In 
most other points he agreed with Dr. Seton-Watson, particularly as 
regards the essential solidarity of Yugoslavia, a solidarity which outside 
pressure could only enhance. At the same time, the future was un- 
doubtedly very serious, and that largely owing to the late King’s own 
mistrust of real ability, owing to which the best men in the country 
had been eliminated from public life in favour of second-rate persons. 
The King’s rule had been a real absolutism; recently he had made 
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several attempts to create some sort of Fascist Party as a basis for his 
régime, but these attempts had not been carried far. The only power- 
ful ‘‘ Yugoslav ” force remaining was the army. On the other side 
were the old political parties, but he could not share the view that a 
return to power of those parties would lead to anything but chaos. 
Under the dictatorship the party leaders had lost both prestige and 
adherents, and had, so far as he could tell from conversation with them, 
made no plans whatever for cooperation if and when the King’s régime 
broke down. The Serbs had grown little more inclined to grant 
federation; the Croats showed no signs of abandoning their incurable 
habit of rejecting whatever was offered them and refusing to say what 
they themselves wanted, and their maximum demands were as un- 
reasonable as ever. A return to party politics would not solve Yugo- 
slav problems, of which it was, indeed, hard to foresee any solution for 
a long time to come. 


Dr. SETON-WATSON appealed for a sense of perspective in consider- 
ing the importance of outrages in Yugoslavia. Murders and terror- 
isms were not more numerous there than in some other countries. 
The admittedly abominable methods in the prisons in Yugoslavia for 
years past must be compared with the appalling incidents in camps and 
prisons all over Germany, one of the most civilised countries in the 
world, for the last eighteen months. 

Mr. Riley’s statement that the Croats and Slovenes were tricked by 
the authorities at Belgrade over-simplified the situation and gave 
a misleading impression of what really happened, though undoubtedly 
the methods of Pashitch and his centralist clique were open to very 
severe criticism. The Croats and Slovenes rushed into the union, 
owing to the dangers of the Adriatic situation, and struck no bargain 
when they offered the Crown to the Prince Regent on December Ist, 
1918. In the meantime, the compromise reached at Geneva in Novem- 
ber was torn up as a result of lack of communications between Belgrade 
and the West, and at the final stage a majority of the Croats them- 
selves adopted a policy of abstention and thus enabled the centralised 
constitution to be carried through Parliament by Pashitch. This would 
never have happened if the Croats had stuck to their guns and adopted 
an “‘activist”’ policy. Pribitchevitch himself now openly admitted 
his error of judgment in supporting the centralist policy at that time. 
The attitude of the Slovenes was another factor in explaining the 
situation. Unlike the Croats, who enjoyed autonomy under Hungary, 
the Slovenes had never formed a national unit under Austria, but had 
been divided up among the various provinces; but when the union 
came, Croatia lost its autonomous status, whereas Slovenia for the 
first time became a national unit, with full linguistic and administrative 
rights, with its own national university, and with more schools 
than it had previously had. The Slovenes therefore tended to 
accept the Belgrade policy behind the back of the Croats. That was 
an additional complication which could not be ignored. 
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He certainly did not attribute the crime to revisionism. What he 
wanted to make clear was that it was hopeless for a country to put 
itself on the basis of injured innocence and clamour for revision, while 
simultaneously conniving at a widespread terrorist movement. To say 
that MM. Fotitch and Eckhardt had shaken hands and that the 
allegations of the Yugoslavs had been withdrawn in an amicable 
settlement was an altogether misleading account of what had happened 
at Geneva last summer, in a situation which had, of course, been 
radically transformed by the Marseilles crime. Having been a careful 
reader of Pester Lloyd for twenty-five years, he could testify to the 
infinite mischief which it had done by a deliberate misrepresentation 
of Serbia and the whole Yugoslav problem, both before, during, and 
since the War. Its quotation of what the Danish journalist had said 
about Janka Puszta, only proved him to be a very gullible person. 

He, of course, entirely agreed that it was in every way undesirable 
that the investigations should lead to a violent international feud with 
political consequences for the whole of Europe. But it was a great 
mistake to try to hush up awkward facts, while all the time the press 
of all the countries concerned was full of recriminations and violent 
mutual abuse. The only result was to deprive ourselves of the means 
of testing the situation. It was useless for people sitting comfortably 
in London to ignore what was being written and assume that there 
was no danger: this was merely the tactics of an ostrich. His own 
experience had been that attempted suppression of facts always failed 
in the end and envenomed the situation still further; and that was 
why he had ventured to provide an hour of unpleasant and undigestible 
facts for the consumption of his audience. 











THE INDIAN STATES AND THE 
REFORMS ! 


By Major-GENERAL THE Rt. HON. SIR FREDERICK SYKES, 
G.CS.L, GOI, GB.E., KCB. C.ikG. 


THE Indian States are likely to play an important, if not a 
decisive part in the future of India, and they present a number of 
economic and political problems of great interest and complexity. 
In the circumstances, a brief description of the leading aspects 
of the question may be opportune. First, may I recall to your 
minds how the present position has been reached and how it now 
stands ? 

The States cover an area of nearly 700,000 square miles and 
have a population of 81,000,000. There is thus an India under 
the control of the British Parliament, and an India under the 
suzerainty of the Crown but under the control of its hereditary 
Princes. A further complication lies in the fact that there are 
as many as 562 of these States, ranging from Hyderabad, larger 
than England, with an area of 82,700 square miles, a population 
of over 14,500,000 and an income of £5,000,000, to petty holdings 
of a few acres. 

These, however, fall broadly into three classes: the first 
includes Sovereign States like Hyderabad, Gwalior, Baroda, 
Mysore and Travancore, united to the Crown by treaty, and enjoy- 
ing legislative and executive independence within their borders, 
subject, of course, to intervention by the Paramount Power; the 
second, those who exercise partial independence under super- 
vision, and in which the British Government reserves the right of 
intervention in internal affairs, supervision of criminal jurisdiction, 
and restriction in the right of legislation; and the third, those 
who enjoy no independence at all. 

States have been generally classified by the number of guns in 
their salutes. Thus Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Kashmir and 
Gwalior, are entitled to a salute of 21 guns; and Udaipur, Travan- 
core, Kolhapur, Bhopal and Indore to 1g guns. According to the 
system adopted for representation in the Chamber of Princes, 
there are 108 States in the first class, 127 in the second, and 327 


1 Address given at Chatham House on October 23rd, 1934, Sir Harcourt 
Butler, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E., C.B., C.B.E., in the Chair. 
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in the third. About 40 have treaties with the Crown; the rest 
have grants of varying types. 

Most of the States originated from the break-up of the Mogul 
Empire in the eighteenth century, though a few, like the Rajput 
States of Central India, trace back their beginnings to long before 
the advent of the Mahommedans. The State of Hyderabad was 
founded by the Nizam-ul-mulk, Asaf Jah, in 1724. The Kingdom 
of Oudh was founded in the same year by another great Mahom- 
medan Mogul, Saadat Khan. The State of Mysore originated in 
another manner. The ancient Hindu dynasty was restored by 
Lord Wellesley after the overthrow of the usurper Tipu in 1799. 
In 1831 the misgovernment of the Rajah provoked a rebellion, 
and the State was put under British administration until its 
rendition in 1881. The Maratha States of Central India and the 
Deccan were carved out by the Maratha generals in the eighteenth 
century. Our relations with the Sikh States date back from the 
early years of the last century and were fixed on their present basis 
after the Sikh War of 1849. 

Our relations with many of the Indian States date back to 
the Governor-Generalship of Lord Wellesley (1798-1805), who 
initiated the policy of “ subsidiary alliances,’ whereby the rulers 
agreed to disband a proportion of their forces and leave the defence 
of their States to us and, at the same time, paid for the troops thus 
provided by cash subsidies or assignments of territory. This was 
done in the case of the Nizam, who accepted an alliance of this 
kind in return for thedisbandment of hisformidable corps of troops 
under French command, which constituted a serious menace. He 
eventually accepted a force known as the Hyderabad Contingent, 
and agreed to cede the Berars in lieu of cash payment for its 
upkeep. This system was the origin of a large number of com- 
plicated clauses which persist to the present day in our treaties 
with the States. How intricate they are may be gathered from a 
study of Aitchison’s monumental work. 

A new era in the history of our relations with the States was 
opened by Lord Dalhousie (1848-1856). Dalhousie was impressed 
by the misrule in many of the States, especially in the Kingdom 
of Oudh, and the sufferings entailed upon the Indian peasant. 
This was, unfortunately, the inevitable result of our policy. We 
had given the Princes power without responsibility, and we 
maintained them on their thrones. The result was, in certain 


1 Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads regarding India and neigh- 
bouring Countries. Compiled by C. U. Aitchison. Revised to 1929. 1929. 
Calcutta. 
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instances, a state of anarchy in which misgovernment and oppres- 
sion were unchecked and the revenue dissipated. Oudh in 
particular was a public scandal, and Dalhousie accordingly took 
the drastic step of annexing it. In the case of other States, he 
insisted on the strict application of the right of the East India 
Company to refuse to recognise the adoption of an heir where it 
thought fit; under the ‘‘ Doctrine of Lapse,” as it was called, the 
Maratha States of Satara, Jhansi and Nagpur were taken over. 
Dalhousie’s policy had much to recommend it—good might 
probably have resulted if more of the smaller States had been 
absorbed in this way—but it was very unpopular. Hence, when 
India was taken over by the Crown, Queen Victoria issued a 
Proclamation in which she announced to the Princes of India that 


“ All treaties and engagements made with them by or under the 
authority of the Honourable East India Company are by us accepted 
and will be scrupulously maintained, and we look for the like observance 
on their part. We desire no extension of our present territorial posses- 
sions, and while we will permit no aggression upon our Dominions or 
our rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no encroach- 
ment on those of others.” 


At the same time, by the Act of taking over India from the 
Company, the Crown assumed the position of the Paramount 
Power. This was emphasised by the assumption of the title of 
Kaisar-i-Hind (Empress of India) by Queen Victoria in 1876. 
Over and above all treaty obligations, the Crown, acting through 
the Governor-General, exercises its responsibilities as the Para- 
mount Power when circumstances such as gross misrule or any 
other threat to the general peace of India demand intervention. 
The British Government, whilst scrupulously observing the spirit 
of the Proclamation of Queen Victoria, has consistently used these 
powers where necessary. On the one hand, it has lent its support 
when the rulers have been met by conditions with which they 
were unable to cope unaided. On the other, rulers have been 
deposed for persistent misgovernment after due warning, though 
the Government has in every case refrained from annexing the 
State, and has replaced them in due course by successors on the 
“ Gadi,” leaving their rights and status unimpaired. 

There is a disposition in some quarters to look upon the Indian 
States merely as picturesque survivals of medieval feudalism, 
which sooner or later are destined to be swept away in the advance 
of Western ideas. This is not in accordance with the facts of the 
case. The States are an essential part of the India of to-day. 
They have rendered us valuable services in the past. In the 
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Mutiny, their loyalty was of great assistance. There is a real and 
genuine feeling of attachment on the part of the Princes to the 
King Emperor. During the Great War they helped us in a most 
generous fashion, with men, money and material. Many States 
maintain bodies of Indian States troops, which, if called upon, 
could be incorporated in the second line of the Indian Army. 
This involves an annual expenditure on their part of £14 million. 
If the Constitution broadly outlined in the White Paper of 1933 + 
is put into effect, the representatives of the States will play an 
important part in the Central Government, and it may be reason- 
ably expected that their long political experience may prove a 
valuable asset. 

Then there is the question of the internal administration of the 
States. The Paramount Power is ultimately responsible, whether 
in British India or the States, and the problem has always been a 
difficult one: we must insist on a reasonable standard of good 
government without interfering unnecessarily in internal affairs. 
The States are in all stages of development, patriarchal] and feudal, 
while in some there are to be found the beginnings of representative 
institutions. But the characteristic feature of them all, including 
the most advanced, is the personal rule of the Prince and his 
control over legislation and justice. Every State is an autocracy, 
and even where Legislative Councils exist their functions are 
purely advisory. One of the chief difficulties is to persuade the 
Princes to separate their Privy Purse from the revenue of the 
State. The jealousy with which the Princes regard their rights 
makes interference a delicate matter. Actual misgovernment, 
apart from inefficiency and extravagance, is rare, but cases have 
occurred which have resulted in open rebellion on the part of the 
subjects. This has led to the intervention of the Paramount 
Power, and, as I have already mentioned, the abdication or 
deposition of the ruler. 

Ever since the days of Lord Curzon, Government has recog- 
nised that the best line of advance is to educate the younger 
generation of Indian rulers to an adequate realisation of their 
great responsibilities. Every effort has been made, by means of 
Chiefs’ Colleges, run on the English public school model, and by 
appointing carefully selected tutors to the Princes, to bring them 
up to a full sense of their duties. Many of them have been 
educated at English schools and universities and are men of wide 
culture. Others have joined the Army and have had the advan- 
tage of military training, and not a few saw active service in the 
1 Cmd. 4268 of 1933. 
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Great War. The fruits of this policy are slowly but surely becom- 
ing apparent in the States of to-day. The matter is so important 
that the Government of India will, doubtless, keep constantly in 
view the necessity of maintaining the high standard reached by 
the Chiefs’ Colleges in the past and adapting them to meet the 
changing conditions of the future. 

The progress made in recent years is emphasised in the Butler 
Report.1 It notes that 30 States have established Legislative 
Councils, which, though of a consultative nature only, are valuable 
for bringing popular grievances to the notice of the rulers; 40 
have constituted High Courts; 46 have a graded Civil Service, 
with pensions and provident funds; and 46 have a fixed Privy 
Purse. The chief responsibility lies with the Head Minister and 
his Executive Council. The Ministers contain among’ their 
number many very able and experienced administrators, and in 
some cases the services of officials from British India are obtained. 

Many of the States are excellently administered; they have 
spent large sums upon education, and nearly all have up-to-date 
hospitals and libraries, good roads, and well-laid-out towns. 
Mysore has gone further than British India in some respects. Its 
Legislative Assembly dates back to 1881; it has a Second Chamber 
with a non-official majority; it has revived the system of 
panchayats, which are in charge of public health, roads and 
sanitation ; and it has a permanent Economic Council which takes 
charge of all national planning and development. Many Indian 
Princes are enlightened patrons of Indian art and literature, and 
there is in the States a traditional loyalty and sense of intimacy 
between rulers and ruled. Experience shows that, on the whole, 
Indians are well suited by an autocratic government provided that 
the indulgence of personal idiosyncrasies of a harmful character 
on the part of the ruler, where such exist, are duly limited. This 
check is supplied by the British Resident, who also acts as a liaison 
officer between the States and the Viceroy. Most of the States 
are now in direct relations with the Government of India, to which 
they have been transferred from the Provincial Governments in 
accordance with the policy laid down in 1923. 

Such, very briefly, is the position of the Indian States at the 
present. But their presence in the Indian Empire has given rise 
to a series of problems which the approach of the Reforms has 
brought into prominence, and which demand our closest atten- 
tion. The root of the trouble lies in the fact that, broadly 
speaking, there are, politically, two Indias, whereas geographically 

1 Report of Indian States Committee, 1928-1929. Cmd. 3302 of 1929. 
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the country is one. This leads to a number of anomalies which 
enormously increase the difficulties of administration and hamper 
economic development. For instance, railways, trunk roads, 
telegraphs and telephones, all of great strategic and commercial 
importance, run through State territories. If every State exer- 
cised jurisdiction on the main line between Delhi and Bombay, 
it has been pointed out that a train would encounter 38 changes 
of jurisdiction on its journey. Indian State and British territories 
are so intermingled that it is necessary that a measure of economic 
and administrative unity should subsist between them. 

Then the questions of external and internal defence are com- 
mon to the Indian Empire as a whole. The suppression of crime 
is another all-India subject. It has to be made impossible for 
criminals in British India to take refuge in the States and vice 
versa; the same applies to political agitators. Again, excise, 
salt and opium are all-India subjects. Salt is of great importance, 
as the salt monopoly is a leading source of revenue to the Imperial 
Government. Postal systems and currencies must also be 
mentioned : certain States have their own internal postal arrange- 
ments and currencies, which they would not consent to forgo, but 
the disadvantages of this are obvious. Customs and revenue give 
rise to a number of intricate problems. Most States, except Mysore, 
impose their own customs and import duties. These are an im- 
portant source of revenue amounting to about £3,000,000 annually. 
The Princes reserve the power of imposing customs as, apart from 
financial reasons, they regard it as a symbol of sovereignty. 

Another set of problems arises from the presence, in maritime 
States, of ports which are competing or likely to compete injuri- 
ously with British India. This has been brought prominently to 
the fore of late by the controversy over the Kathiawar ports 
where the States claim the right to impose their own sea customs, 
and which, in spite of the cordon known as the Viramgam Line, 
have absorbed a great deal of the trade of Bombay. Bhawnagar, 
in particular, has enjoyed peculiar advantages owing to a favour- 
able treaty in 1861. On the other hand, the port of Cochin, which 
may play an important part in developing the trade of Southern 
India, is completely surrounded by Indian State territory. 

The idea that federation was likely to prove the logical solution 
of the many problems arising in connection with the Indian States 
was first definitely put forward by the authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report in Ig19. 

“Looking ahead at the future [they say] we can picture India to 
ourselves only as presenting the external semblance of some form of 
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federation. The Provinces will ultimately become self-governing 
units, held together by the Central Government, which will deal with 
matters of common concern to all of them. But the matters common 
to the British Provinces are also those to a great extent in which the 
Native States are interested. . . . The gradual concentration of the 
Government of India upon such matters will also make it easier for the 
States, while retaining the autonomy which they cherish in internal 
matters, to enter into closer association with the Central Government 
if they wish to do so.” } 


One of the results of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report was the 
setting up in 1919 of the Chamber of Princes. The words of the 
Royal Proclamation of December 25th, 1919, ran as follows : 


“Simultaneously with the new Constitutions in British India, I 
have gladly consented to the establishment of a Chamber of Princes. 
I trust that its counsel may be fruitful of lasting good to the Princes and 
the States themselves, may advance the interests which are common to 
their territories and to British India, and may be to the advantage of 
the Empire asa whole. I take the occasion again to assure the Princes 
of India of my determination ever to maintain unimpaired their 
privileges, rights and dignities.” 


The Chamber of Princes was inaugurated with impressive 
solemnity by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, on February 8th, 
I9g2I. It was to consist of 120 members. Of these, 108 were 
members in their own right, while 127 smaller States had the right 
of electing 12 members of their Order to represent them. The 
Chamber stood outside the Constitution, but it was hoped that it 
might have the effect of bringing the Princes together, and giving 
their Order a feeling of solidarity in all matters of common 
interest. Its decisions were, of course, not to be binding upon 
its members, either individually or as a body. Unfortunately, 
it has not entirely justified the hopes which were formed at the 
time of its inauguration. Several important rulers have decided 
not to take part in its deliberations. This illustrates the inherent 
weakness of the Chamber. The lack of any real measure of 
agreement among the Princes themselves, distance, divergence of 
interests, racial and dynastic rivalries, and the jealousies between 
the smaller and larger States make a common point of view a 
matter of great difficulty. Nevertheless, its foundation was an 
important landmark. It was the first step towards the ideal of 
federation. 

The Simon Commission, which was appointed in 1927, also 
came to the conclusion that federation was the logical solution of 


1 Report on Indian Constitutional Reform. Cd. 9109 of 1918. 
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the Indian problem. It envisaged a federation of which the 
units would be (I) a series of Provinces each with their Governor, 
a Legislature and a responsible Ministry, and (2) a series of Indian 
States, autonomously governed as far as their internal relations 
were concerned, each with its ruling Prince in relations with the 
British Crown and each with its own internal arrangements and 
its system of internal finance, but no power to impose customs 
duties at its boundaries. It obtained permission to examine 
‘“‘ The methods by which the future relationship of British India 
and the Indian States might be adjusted.’’ But while foreshadow- 
ing federation the Commission pointed out that it was a matter 
which could not be hastened while the attitude of the Princes was 
still unascertained. 

Accordingly, the next step was to bring together representa- 
tives of the Indian States and British India and to give them an 
opportunity of expressing their joint view. This led to the 
summoning of the Round Table Conference of 1930. There is 
no doubt that the Princes had, for some time, been considering 
in their own minds the question of federation and its feasibility 
and, at the Round Table Conference, the attitude of the States’ 
representatives towards the idea was decidedly encouraging. His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner explicitly declared that the 
Princes 


“ have openly given expression to the belief that the ultimate solution 
of the Indian problem and the ultimate goal—whenever the circum- 
stances are favourable and the time is ripe—is federation, which word 
has no terrors for the Princes and the Governments of the States.” 


The Maharaja of Patiala confirmed this. He said: “ The 
Princes and representatives of the Indian States have accepted 
the idea of federation, and have proved their willingness to make 
the sacrifices of sovereignty which they will necessarily entail.’ 
But, he added, “‘ we consider certain things to be essential. We 
can only federate with a British India which is self-governing, and 
not with a British India governed as it is at present.”” To this 
the Prime Minister replied (January 19th, 1931), ‘‘ With a Legis- 
lature constituted on a federal basis, His Majesty’s Government 
will be prepared to recognise the principle of the responsibility of 
the Executive to the Legislature.” 

These words paved the way for the Constitution outlined in 
the White Paper of 1933. The White Paper was not, as will be 
seen from what I have said, a radical departure from the lines of 
procedure laid down by the Simon Commission. It was its logical 
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consequence, rendered possible by the new set of conditions which 
had arisen. Federation, which had seemed distant to Sir John 
Simon and his colleagues, had now apparently become a practical 
proposition. In the Constitution outlined in the White Paper, 
federation is the keystone of the whole edifice. It proposes the 
repeal of the existing Government of India Act and its replacement 
by a new “ Constitution Act,” embodying the decision of Parlia- 
ment. Under this, a Federation of India will be a union of the 
Governors’ Provinces, and those Indian States whose rulers signify 
their desire to accede to the Federation by a formal Instrument of 
Accession. By this Instrument the ruler will transfer to the 
Crown for the purposes of the Federation his powers and jurisdic- 
tion in respect of those matters which he is willing to recognise 
as federal matters; and the powers and jurisdiction so transferred 
will thereafter be exercised on behalf of the Federation by the 
Governor-General, the Federal Court, and such other federal 
organs as the Constitution Act might create. The Federal 
Legislature is to consist of two Chambers, the Council of State and 
the Legislative Assembly, in both of which the States will have a 
large, if not preponderating, voice. 

In the White Paper it is proposed that the Council of State 
should consist of 260 members, 150 from British India, 100 
appointed by the rulers of the States, and 10 nominated by the 
Governor-General. In the Assembly, out of 375 members, 125 
are to be appointed by the rulers of the States. It is important 
to notice that the States representatives in both Houses are to 
be appointed, not elected. The Princes are left to settle the 
details of their representation among themselves, and the method 
of grouping is to be resorted to in the case of the smaller States. 
Only a ruler who has acceded to the Federation will be entitled 
to appoint a representative to either House. 

As recommended by the Butler Committee, except to the 
extent to which a ruler has transferred powers and jurisdiction, 
the relations of the States will be with the Crown represented 
by the Viceroy, and not with the Crown represented by the 
Governor-General as executive head of the Federal Government. 
And lastly, it is laid down that the Federation shall not come 
into existence until the rulers of States representing not less 
than half the aggregate population of the Indian States and 
entitled to not less than half the seats to be allotted to the States 
in the Federal Upper Chamber have signified their desire to 
accede to the Federation. It is, moreover, stated that once a 
State has agreed to federate, the right to secede will not be 
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permitted. The Instrument of Accession once signed will be 
irrevocable. 

Unfortunately, the opinion of the Princes in favour of 
federation proved, after all, to be not unanimous. The late 
Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, in his farewell speech as Chancellor 
of the Chamber, on March 25th, 1933, stated that, in his opinion, 
the scheme was dangerous to the Indian States and to the British 
connection. The Chamber thereupon passed a resolution de- 
claring that the entry of the Princes into the Federation depended 
upon the inclusion of essential safeguards, but that they were 
prepared to continue negotiations in London with a view to 
securing those safeguards and helping to frame a scheme which 
would meet with general acceptance. On the other hand, there 
is an ever-growing recognition among the Princes and their 
advisers of the fact that the States and British India are really 
inter-dependent, and that, where questions affecting their mutual 
interests arise, they should not stand aside, but take a leading 
part in deciding them. 

Many of the Princes also hold the view that a de facto Federa- 
tion exists already, but one in which they have no voice, as the 
Government of India is responsible for their defence and foreign 
relations, and fixes customs duties which Indian State subjects 
have indirectly to pay. For this reason they feel that they 
have more to gain than to lose by federation and, probably, 
when the time comes the requisite number will be found who 
will be willing to sign Instruments of Accession in a form satis- 
factory to both contracting parties. And it would seem doubtful 
whether the remaining States will find it possible to remain 
permanently in a state of isolation. Sooner or later the force of 
circumstances will compel them, in their own interests, to follow 
suit. The present position, therefore, seems to be that the 
majority of the Princes will come into the Federation, provided 
that they agree with the construction of the Centre as embodied 
in the forthcoming Bill. As the Butler Committee remarks, 
there is nothing to prevent the adoption of some form of federal 
union as the two Indias of the present draw nearer to one another 
in the future, or to hinder a big State or group of States from 
entering, now or at any time, into closer relations with British 
India. But it has to be borne in mind that there is need for 
great caution in dealing with the question, so passionately are the 
Princes as a whole naturally attached to the maintenance of their 
individual sovereignty. 

A number of preliminary questions will, however, have to be 
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settled before federation becomes a practical proposition. First, 
there is the problem of allotting the seats in the Federal Legislature 
to the federated States. This cannot depend upon the number of 
guns in the State salutes, which in any case requires revision ; 
and though this factor cannot be ignored, a more scientific basis, 
founded mainly upon considerations of population and revenue, 
will have to be devised. The minor States are, not unnaturally, 
apprehensive that they may be overshadowed by their larger and 
more powerful neighbours unless they are generously treated. 
Many of these smaller States, equally with the larger, are ex- 
cellently administered and of historic importance. It will, I 
think, be necessary to resort to the method of grouping with 
regard to them, and may I take this opportunity of urging upon 
the smaller States the desirability of steadfastly prosecuting 
their efforts to arrive at a satisfactory system of homogeneous 
regional grouping for the purpose of mutual social, political and 
financial co-operation ? The immediate question of the allotment 
of the seats in the Central Legislature, however, cannot be left 
to them, but will have to be decided by the British Government. 
Next there is the necessity for a decision as to the financial 
terms upon which the States could be fairly expected to enter the 
Federation. The Davidson Committee, which was specially 
appointed in 1932 to investigate this question, considered that the 
ideal solution, a complete uniformity of burdens and benefits, 
is impracticable. The federating elements are not uniform; 
they vary immensely in area, population and wealth. They 
will not be completely subordinated to the Union; they will 
continue to exercise a number of rights, guaranteed under treaty 
by the Paramount Power. They therefore recommend a separate 
financial settlement with each State upon its entry into the 
Union. In the case of the maritime States, they put forward 
for consideration an arrangement under which they would 
retain duties on goods imported through their own ports for 
consumption by their own subjects. They recommend the 
gradual extinction of the cash contributions and other forms 
of tribute at present paid by the States to the Central Govern- 
ment as inconsistent with the true spirit of federation : although 
they recognise that this involves a certain loss to the Central 
revenues, they point out, by way of compensation, ‘‘ By the very 
fact-of their entering into federation, the States make a contribu- 
tion which is not to be weighed in golden scales.”” On the credit 
side, the Davidson Committee recommended that the tribute 
should not be dropped until income tax is restored to the Provinces, 
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and in the case of maritime States and others enjoying privileges 
such as customs, tributes will remain on the same footing as before. 
In addition, the contribution in the matter of Indian States 
troops, amounting, as I have said, to {1} million, has to be 
considered. But it must be realised that no such arrangement 
could be come to without the consent of the States concerned, and 
this, if it involves the curtailment of treaty rights, would probably 
not meet with general acceptance. This again would give rise 
to a number of problems. Let us suppose, for example, that 
the number of States agreeing to federate is small, or little over 
the 50 per cent. laid down by the White Paper, and that some 
of the major States are included among those who decide not 
to come in. The result will be a divided India, and what is still 
worse, an enfeebled Centre, which it is most of all important to 
avoid. 

It would seem, indeed, that a smooth, lasting and vigorous 
federation will only be secured if the States join in a body, trans- 
ferring such of their rights and privileges as are necessary for 
the sake of the healthy development of the Federal Government, 
and making the federal area a compact whole. But the tributes 
at present paid to the Paramount Power will have to be remitted 
as being inconsistent with the federal idea, and the States may 
have to be compensated for the loss of port dues and other sources 
of income. This will involve an extra charge upon the already 
overburdened Centre. A federation can only be entered into 
when it is for the common good of the federating units. It is 
not worth the while of British India to seek association with 
unwilling partners at a price she can ill afford to pay. Federation 
is at least as much in the interests of the Indian States as of 
British India: the States will have a voice in the determination 
of federal policy, which, if adverse to their interests, would be 
ruinous to them. Hence it may be fairly argued that, if they 
enter into the Federation of their own free will, they should not 
expect to be compensated. If, however, they insist upon their 
treaty rights, it will be for the Paramount Power to decide how 
far the arrangement will be mutually beneficial. 

In any case, the main prerequisite to a successful Federation 
is the existence of a strong Centre. In India the fissiparous 
tendencies of the country have always been the chief source of 
weakness, and it is of paramount importance that it should be 
guarded against. The Federation must be strong in itself, 
otherwise there will be a risk of disruption and decay. The 
federating units must be made to bear in mind the interests of 
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the country as a whole, and to ensure this the Centre must be 
powerful enough to prevent disunion or secession. If the Centre 


is weak there will be internal chaos and external aggression. ° 


This question must be squarely faced and, if necessary, the Central 
Government’s emergency powers must be strengthened. 

It will be apparent from what I have said that the question 
of the Central Government involves a number of complexities, 
and it may be desirable to start with Provincial Autonomy in 
anticipation of these being settled, subject, of course, to some 
arrangement or redistribution of financial resources to ensure the 
initial solvency of the Provinces. The delay, as regards the 
Centre, need not be a long one if the problems involved are taken 
in hand at once. But there must be one, not two Bills, and it 
must be made clear that we intend to implement our undertakings 
in regard to the Centre at the earliest opportunity. 

The relations between the Princes and the Paramount Power 
require revision, not with a view to change of policy or encroach- 
ment on treaty rights, but in order to simplify, standardise and 
codify practice for the future, and to arrive at a more precise 
definition of the boundary lines between federal and internal 
affairs. The policy of direct relations between the Indian States 
and the Centre has been inevitable since the introduction of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. If federation comes into force, 
it will be essential; the States must be directly under the Viceroy. 
But in many areas it is to be remembered that the States are so 
intermingled with British Indian territory that cases must arise 
from time to time between them and the local Government which 
could be best adjusted on the spot, subject to appeal to the 
Viceroy. This is particularly the case in the Bombay Presidency, 
which has some 200 States within its geographical limits, with 
which, moreover, it has been traditionally associated ever since 
the downfall of the Maratha Empire. The difficulty might be 
partly solved by the presence of the Senior Political Officer at 
Presidency headquarters, to act as liaison officer between the 
States in the Province, or contiguous to it, and the local Governor, 
and to settle minor and routine questions not of sufficient im- 
portance to be referred in the first place to the Viceroy. Moreover, 
where complications arise from the presence of isolated blocks 
of State territory in British India or vice versa, it is worth con- 
sidering anew whether it would not be possible to simplify matters 
by arranging for their rendition on suitable terms. 

As regards the vexed question of the adjustment of revenues 
derived from ports, railways and customs between the Provinces 
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and the States, this can only, in my opinion, be satisfactorily 
settled by a comprehensive all-India inquiry into the subject, 
and this should be instituted without delay. 

The Political Department will also require reorganising. 
Hitherto it has been recruited with success from selected members 
of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Army, but the changed 
conditions require that it should be remodelled. The Indian 
Political Service of the future may have to be recruited on the 
lines of the British Diplomatic Service, its members receiving a 
special training in the language, history and culture of the States 
to which they are to be posted, the treaties and other engage- 
ments entered into between them and the Crown, and all those 
ceremonial observances and courtesies of manner and conduct 
to which India still attaches so much importance. It has been 
suggested that all political officers should, at the beginning of their 
career, be attached to Embassies or Ministries for training. 

The Executive Council of the Governor-General at present 
contains no Political Member, and it has been argued that, when 
any question arises in which the interests of British India and the 
Indian States are opposed, the opinion of the Council is un- 
consciously predisposed in favour of the former. Under a 
Federal Government, however, the States will have a voice 
in their representation on the Cabinet as regards federal affairs. 
In the sphere of paramountcy, of course, the Princes will deal 
direct with the Viceroy in person, as the representative of the 
Crown. The Chamber of Princes will, in all probability, gradually 
cease to function when federation comes into operation, but some 
of its attributes might well be exercised by a Council of Ministers 
from the States. 

Then, with the setting up of the new Constitution there 
will be a gap in the cooperation between Whitehall and Delhi 
which has hitherto been filled by the Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy. Great Britain and India are, one to the other, 
necessarily in a different position from the Dominions and require 
even closer and more constant interchange of views. To meet 
this I would suggest the strengthening and development of 
the Imperial Conference system. In this India as well as the 
Dominions already participate, and the States have, in practice, 
enjoyed distinctive representation. Such a development would, 
in addition to its many other advantages, assist in cultivating 
that growth of feeling of Imperial citizenship on the part of 
India which is so essential in the new era which is about to dawn. 
It would be of great advantage, if it were possible without detri- 
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ment to the general development of the Imperial Conference 
system, for matters of outstanding mutual importance to Great 
Britain and India to be considered at more frequent intervals 
at Anglo-Indian Conferences, perhaps under the chairmanship 
of the Secretary of State and Viceroy alternately. 

These then are my views upon a few of the many aspects 
of this very complex and important subject. Peace and the 
future of India are the greatest and most momentous issues with 
which the world to-day has to deal. The latter involves not 
merely the future of our Empire, but the happiness and prosperity 
of millions of our fellow-citizens. It is a grave responsibility, 
but at the same time a unique opportunity for high constructive 
statesmanship. By the manner in which we decide it, we as a 
nation will be judged at the bar of posterity. The time has never 
been more propitious and the opportunity, if missed now, may 
never recur. I refuse to think that we shall not rise to the 
occasion. If we approach it in the right spirit, a constructive 
solution is, I am convinced, possible. May I then conclude with a 
plea that the whole question may be raised above the sphere 
of political controversy, and considered in the calm, earnest and 
dispassionate spirit in which alone a lasting settlement may be 


reached. 
Summary of Discussion. 

Str HENRY LAWRENCE asked the meeting to consider the broad 
principle: Should Indian States be preserved or should they be 
abolished? The Gaekwar of Baroda, in an address to the Viceroy of 
India in 1931, had said : 

“In many fields of activity—mass education, reorientation of indigenous 
culture, social legislation, devising of methods for associating the people with the 


administration, reconciliation of communal and other conflicting interests— 
States with their distinctive traditions can embark on useful experiments.” 


Great Britain valued highly the opportunity for experimentation given 
by her system of local self-governing bodies, and an analogy could be 
drawn between those bodies and the Indian States. Another field of 
experiment from which England might draw advantage was in the 
provision of finance for the development of the countryside; some of 
the Indian States still retained special systems of financing rural 
activities. A distinguished Indian statesman serving an Indian Prince 
had expressed the opinion that the continual pressure of the Govern- 
ment of India for the abolition of State currencies was a measure of 
centralisation which should be strenuously resisted. An illustration 
of the connection between these experiments and home problems was 
to be found in the work of the Homecraft Association for the Relief of 
Unemployment which aimed at organising a system of barter for men 
who were short of cash and credit. Professor Scott of Cardiff, the 
moving spirit in that Association, had written : 
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‘‘ The economics of the smaller group is a subject which has largely missed 

the notice of economists.. The principles which govern its possibility and 
prosperity have not been worked out.” 
Again, in France during the War, when all currency disappeared, the 
life of the villages had been carried on by means of Communal notes. 
Yet a high authority in finance at Geneva, when asked whether the 
League Secretariat had investigated such methods and issued any 
literature, had replied that the subject did not interest them. 

Another point worthy of attention was the proposal for a system of 
indirect election through representatives of groups in the villages of 
India. For some years he had been advocating a scheme for introduc- 
ing this. The method had been adopted by independent rulers in 
Turkey, ‘Iraq and Egypt, and was working well. The Lothian Com- 
mittee had rejected the proposal on the ground that “ every Provincial 
Government and Provincial Committee was against it.” But the 
scheme so condemned was totally different from the scheme recom- 
mended by the Committee of the Royal Empire Society, of which he 
had himself obtained approval in 1930. The Joint Select Committee 
could not be expected to reject the views of a Government Committee 
in favour of an alternative scheme supported by nothing but arguments 
of reason, justice and fair play; but it was open to any ruler in the 
Indian States to experiment with that scheme of adult suffrage through 
indirect elections and to demonstrate its advantage in overcoming the 
terrible dangers of illiteracy and communal strife. Here again the 
Indian States might save India. 

The preservation of Indian States was, for these reasons, necessary 
to the welfare and progress of India. They had provided opportunities 
for ambitious and capable Indians to exercise their talents and to 
demonstrate to their countrymen and to the world that Indians were 
capable of administrative power and could produce statesmen of a high 
degree of intellectual achievement. The annals of Indian military 
history gave many instances of leaders whose exploits proved them to 
be men of courage and ability; the present rulers, often descendants 
of those warriors, possessed in large measure the loyalty and affection 
of many millions of the martial races of India. The Rajputs, the 
Sikhs and the Mahrattas, not to mention the Moslems, had not forgotten 
their warlike traditions. Their States formed an almost continuous 
line from the north to the centre of India, but did not cover those areas 
on the east where political agitation was most rife. If there should be 
explosions of violence, the Indian Princes with the Indian statesmen 
around them, provided the new Constitution offeredthem terms suitable 
to their history and dignity, would be the most powerful factor in 
maintaining law and order and in securing the preservation of India asa 
willing partner in the British Commonwealth. 


Sir STANLEY REED said that he was a convinced, uncompromising 
and unrepentant federalist, for reasons which had been developed that 
evening. The lecturer had said that India was one geographically but 
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two politically; there could be no permanence in such a system, 
especially when they considered how closely many of the Indian States 
were interlaced with British India. Sir Henry Lawrence had asked 
whether the Indian States were worth preserving. The answer of any 
who knew them must be an unqualified affirmative. Indian polity 
must therefore be directed to their preservation. It was often said that 
the cardinal objective of a federal policy in India dated from the issue 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. It was far older and might be 
traced to the day when Lord Curzon laid down office. Once his dynamic 
personality was removed, it became obvious that the great Provinces 
of British India, many of them larger than European States, with a wide 
diversity of race, custom, social and economic development, could not 
remain pale shadows of a central government. Their future was as 
self-governing States, associated with the Indian States in a federal 
system. 

It was sometimes said that the Indian States, sovereign and auto- 
nomous, with their autocratic rule, could never be linked in an effective 
federation with the responsible Provinces of British India. But they 
must be careful how they used that term “ autocratic.” Sir Harcourt 
Butler, whose administration of the Foreign and Political Department 
of the Government of India breathed new life into those dry bones, 
would agree with him in saying that one of the strongest forces in the 
Indian States was the dynastic system; every Ruler had to consider 
how he was going to hand his heritage to his successor. This induced a 
sense of responsibility possibly even greater than that of the transient 
British administrator. Under that semi-autocratic system many 
Indian States had made immense progress, the standard of administra- 
tion being flexible and efficient, and the standard of literacy high. It 
was his confident belief that the association of the representatives of 
the Indian States with those of British India in the Federal Legislatures 
would produce a reflex action on the States themselves, tending to 
bring them into closer harmony with the progress of events and ideas 
in British India. Further, another great argument in favour of federa- 
tion was that it would bring into the Federal Legislatures a leaven of 
administrative experience. Inevitably under the present system, the 
wealth of talent and experience of the administrators of India was lost 
to the country just when it was most valuable. He was convinced that 
if the federal scheme was wisely framed, the Princes as a body would 
join it, in the interests of their own Order and of India as a whole; even 
the dissidents had told him that if federation was established they would 
feel impelled to come in. But it was absurd to say that although 
federation was a good thing, it should be postponed to an indefinite 
date. This tide in Indian affairs could not wait; if the present 
opportunity was lost, in all human probability it would never recur. 


LorD STRABOLGI asked why it was that in the Indian States the 
Princes seemed able to maintain efficient troops on the oriental standard 
without the aid of more than a few European officers as instructors, 
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when in the Indian regiments of His Majesty’s Army an interval of 
forty or fifty years was to elapse before even a Division officered 
entirely by Indians could be considered. 

In the first phase the reformers had painted the Indian States as 
models of what could be done by Indians when they had opportunities ; 
Baroda and other States had been quoted as well ahead of British India 
in education, public services, and the prosperity of the people. This 
was used as an argument for giving Indians greater power to work out 
their own destinies. In the second phase, the reformers pointed to the 
Indian States as corrupt oligarchies and autocracies of the most 
inefficient kind which ought to be swept away. Inthe third phase, the 
Indian States were being held up as the great bulwark against a too 
rapid advance along the road to democracy. If it was really intended 
to bring in the Indian States as a safeguard for British interests, it 
might not be possible in practice to have units with a democratic system 
on the one hand and units with non-democratic systems on the other 
in double harness. 

An expression of opinion from a source which he greatly respected 
was that Britain had made a great mistake one hundred and fifty years 
earlier. She should then have extended and improved the system of 
rule by hereditary dynasties and have adopted indirect rule through 
the rulers, as had been done successfully in other parts of the world. 
Instead she had imposed a magnificently efficient but soul-destroying 
bureaucracy, which had performed wonders but would end in chaos. 


Mr. YusvuF ALI felt sure that unless there was a federal constitution 
it would be difficult to provide for the growing autonomy of India which 
was under consideration by the Parliamentary Committee, but the real 
difficulties with regard to the Indian States had been not sufficiently 
studied. 

The Indian Princes had for a number of years been asking for a 
clearer definition of “ supremacy ” or ‘“‘ paramountcy ” or of the powers 
of suzerainty. The Princes who wished for federation did not know 
exactly where they would stand in that respect. There had been much 
dissatisfaction in the past, in Indian States, with the manner in which 
“paramountcy ”’ had been interpreted and applied in practice. Sir 
Frederick Sykes had said that they would deal as members of the 
Federation with the Federal Government, and in other matters with 
the Viceroy, but they had not enough light as to the policy that would 
be pursued in the matter of “‘ paramountcy,” and they needed assurance 
that it would be an advance on the older policy, which had been in some 
respects misunderstood and in other respects inconsistent with what 
they considered to be their treaty rights. 

It was also very difficult to come to any workable agreement with 
regard to the relation of the Princes to the all-India problems of railways, 
ports, customs, etc., so long as the Princes wished to retain their own 
customs laws and systems of taxation and to develop their own ports in 
accordance with their position as autonomous units. 
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Sir Frederick Sykes had spoken of two Indias, a formula often used, 
but it hardly represented the complexity of the problem. There was 
the single large unit of British India and more than three hundred and 
_ fifty Indian Indias. Each State must be considered as a separate unit. 

One of the great difficulties was that the States could not agree as to 
their mutual status. No scheme yet put forward had been perfectly 
just to all. Sometimes they were divided into big States and small 
States, but there was no such sharp line of division. The small States 
were as tenacious of their privileges as the large. When the Federation 
came, each State would have to make its own separate Instrument of 
Accession. A scheme of federation must be devised which would be 
acceptable to each of the States as wellas to the British Provinces, but 
so far no scheme had been devised that would work satisfactorily from 
both points of view. 

Then there was the question of the right and power of secession. 
British opinion was strongly against the reservation of the right of 
secession at will, or even on certain conditions. It was difficult to see 
how a stable federation could be established if dozens of units in it 
could threaten secession at any time. On the other hand, it was most 
important to remember that the proposed Indian Federation was unlike 
any other federation in constitutional history. The States felt—and 
they were right—that it was a leap in the dark, and they could not be 
blamed for wishing to keep the doors of withdrawalopen. Here wasa 
direct conflict of views. 

A satisfactory definition of paramountcy, a reconciliation of 
economic interests, and a scheme of political safeguards with possi- 
bilities of a reversion to the status quo ante, were conditions for a satis- 
factory and practical working of a federal constitution which included 
the States. They might eventually have to consider a federation of 
British India alone. 


Sir LIONEL HAWORTH was totally opposed to all the previous 
speakers. He was amazed that anyone could even discuss the possi- 
bility of sweeping away the Indian States, when Great Britain was 
bound by treaty to support them and had recently protested at Geneva 
against Poland’s breaking unilaterally an agreement which she had 
made. In 1909 the Viceroy, Lord Minto, had declared that Great 
Britain would not interfere in the internal government of the Indian 
States, provided they on their side kept their bargain to rule sufficiently 
well. When that bargain was not kept Great Britain had had to 
intervene. Those who discussed the question of federation and sup- 
ported the White Paper were entirely neglecting the opinion of a vast 
body of men who had served in India and given their lives to it but who 
also believed in the Empire. He was shocked at the suggestion that 
the question of the government of India should be put above that of 
Great Britain’s Imperial heritage; the question of India was part of 
the Imperial question and to separate them was to be false to the 
Empire that had given the world civilisation. It would have been 
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impossible to have talked of federation and such ideas forty years 
earlier, and that it was now possible was due to the soul-destroying 
bureaucracy that Lord Strabogli condemned. Was their work 
finished ? 

The crucial question, as pointed out by Sir John Simon, was the 
entry of the Princes, without which for him the White Paper had no 
existence. It should be noted that in the proposed Parliament there 
would be only eight members out of 375 representing what used to be 
called the ruling race. Was this not absurd? To undertake such an 
experiment in face of the unsettled communal question would inevitably 
lead to bloodshed and chaos equal to that which existed when the 
British first went there. 

A Mahommedan member of the Round Table Conference had said 
that Mahommedans had ruled India for seven hundred years and were 
not going to let the Hindus rule them through the ballot boxes given 
by the British. In Kashmir, an Indian State which had no British 
officers, the Government found that when the communal question arose, 
British officers had to be appointed to set matters right. They had 
the same experience in Alwar. Andwhat of Cawnpore? What would 
happen when there were no British officers in control to keep the 
peace? The experiment was not a risk, as Mr. Baldwin had said; 
the result was a certainty. 


Mr, J. C. FRENCH referred to Sir Frederick Sykes’s statement that 
Indian Princes were autocrats. Mr. French said that to be an autocrat 
was no easy job. An autocrat had to be hardworking, capable and 
energetic, and in India he must enjoy sound physical health, to enable 
him to get about and see for himself how things were going. There 
were Princes who coped successfully with their onerous duties and 
worked as hard as any zealous official in British India. But they were 
not all equal to this difficult task, and when they failed the Paramount 
Power had to go to their assistance, if necessary, with British troops. 
Recent examples were the States of Nabha, Kashmir and Alwar. Some- 
times the British Government assisted a State by removing a ruler who 
was unable to cope with the responsibilities of his position. Recent 
examples were the States of Indore, Nabha, Bharatpur, Alwar and 
Jhabua. Sometimes help was afforded by supplying a ruler of a State 
with British officers to help him to put his administration right. 
Kashmir State in 1932 was an instance of this. As long as Indian 
Princes required assistance and support of this kind, they could not be 
expected to give other people much assistance and support. Their 
willingness and loyalty were not in question, but they could not do more 
than was in their power. They could not, therefore, be regarded as a 
bulwark in the new Constitution. Lastly, there was the point which 
Lord Strabolgi had glanced at, the paradox of introducing into a 
Constitution, professedly parliamentarian and alleged to be a step 
on the road to democracy, a number of autocrats to prop up and 
support it. 
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Sir FREDERICK SYKES said, with regard to Sir Henry Lawrence’s 
remarks on indirect election, that he had always held that some form 
of representation from the village as a community would be the best 
way to handle the problem. 

He agreed with Lord Strabolgi that many of the Indian State troops 
did well without European officers, but they naturally varied in 
efficiency from State to State and did not enjoy the same advantages of 
training as the regular army. They were, in fact, second-line troops. 
If it were possible to put back the clock by a hundred and fifty years, 
Great Britain would doubtless, in the light of experience, act differently, 
but it was useless to dream of what might have been done; the problem 
had to be dealt with as it was. 

Mr. Yusuf Ali had agreed with him as to the immense difficulties and 
complexities of the whole problem and as to the necessity for under- 
standing the Indian States’ point of view. Mr. French and Sir Lionel 
Haworth had taken a negative attitude. But merely negative or 
destructive criticism was of little practical value. Great Britain was 
pledged to go forward, and the question was mainly one of the extent 
and pace. Sir Lionel Haworth had used the words “ ruling race ”’: 
the new Constitution would be based upon the principle of cooperation. 
Of course there were risks, but, equally, there were risks in doing 
nothing. He appealed to everybody, of whatever shade of opinion, to 
try to think out constructive methods for meeting the situation. 

Sir Lionel Haworth had also suggested that the Princes were anxious 
to have a back door by which they could escape from federation. He 
(the lecturer) had pointed out in his address that the Instrument of 
Accession once signed was irrevocable. As regards legislation, no Bill 
would become law until it was signed by the Viceroy, who would have, 
on the other hand, the power to certify a Billif necessary. In the event 
of a deadlock he thought it was necessary for the Viceroy to be given 
extensive powers to enable him to carry on the Administration. 

Finally, it was unfair to suggest that those who were in favour of 
the Reforms did not believe in welding the Empire together, and did not 
value the Empire because they tried to view the whole question on a 
plane above politics. If the problem of India could be solved, a 
solution would have been found, not only to the greatest of Britain’s 
Imperial problems, but to the greatest constitutional problem which 
the world had faced. The whole object of the proposed legislation was 
the betterment of India and the satisfaction of her legitimate aspirations, 
and, thereby, the strengthening of the Empire as a whole. Surely it 
was better for all to pool their views and try to help in finding a 
constructive solution. 
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AMERICAN VIEW OF FAR 
EASTERN PROBLEMS! 


By PROFESSOR QUINCY WRIGHT 


AN 





THE best title to my remarks this evening would perhaps 
be “An American’s Opinion of the Far Eastern Problem.” I 
stress the word “‘an’”’ because I am not professing to express 
the attitude of the 130 million American people. Many of 
the things which I shall say will be my personal opinions. I 
will attempt to distinguish those from my expressions as to 
what the attitude of the United States, as a whole, may be. 

Perhaps it would be well to give a very brief historical résumé 
of American policy in regard to the Far East. In the United 
States interest in the Pacific began with the foundation of the 
United States under the constitution; one of the first acts of 
President Washington was to give his blessing to a ship going 
around Cape Horn to China. In the early days of America the 
Far Eastern trade was of very great importance, and many 
New England fortunes were made in this way. So, naturally, 
the first interest of the United States in the Far East was com- 
mercial. That interest later developed into an interest in in- 
vestments, but in the more recent period neither the trade nor 
the investments of the United States in the Far East has been as 
important relatively as was the trade in the early period. In 
effect, from an economic point of view the United States has 
been less interested in the Far East during the last fifty years 
than she was in the preceding fifty years. 

Our second interest in the Far East has been in missionary 
activity, an interest which has been extended through the numer- 
ous educational institutions which American philanthropy has 
founded in China. This interest is more important in shaping 
American policy to-day than is the commercial interest. Mission- 
aries are vocal and the educational institutions in the Far East 
exercise an influence on American opinion. 

Finally, since 1898 the United States has had a territorial 
interest in the Far East, with the acquisition of the Philippines, 
Guam, Samoa and the Hawaiian Islands. That means that 


1 An address given at Chatham House on November 13th, 1934, Professor 
C. K. Webster, Litt.D., F.B.A., in the Chair. 
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politically we have had an interest. I think it should be said, 
however, that the interest in these territories of the Pacific has 
been because they have been looked upon as a means to the end 
of obtaining Chinese trade and of the expansion of cultural 
influences in China rather than as an end in themselves. 

At the present time, as you know, the Congress has passed a 
law for the emancipation of the Philippines, showing that our 
intention to give them independence, pronounced by President 
McKinley and later by President Theodore Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Wilson, was more than mere words. 

These three types of interest which we have had in the Far 
East—commercial and economic, missionary and cultural, political 
and territorial—have developed certain traditional policies towards 
the Far East. The most important of these is that which we 
characterise by the words “The Open Door ’’—meaning that 
there should be an equal opportunity for trade and cultural 
enterprise in the Far East among nationals of all countries. 

The United States did not enter the Far East alone. Other 
countries were there with commercial and economic interests 
beforehand, and there has never been a time when we desired 
more than an equality of interest. But the demand for equality 
was insisted upon in our first treaty with China in 1844. The 
“open door ’’ principle was included in that treaty, not in those 
words, but as a most-favoured-nation clause. Subsequently, 
in 1899, this principle was given more weight in the exchange 
of Notes between Secretary Hay and the Great Powers. In 
1922, for the first time the principle of the ‘“‘ open door ”’ in China 
was incorporated in a formal treaty. Thus this policy of the 
United States—originated nearly a century ago—has gradually 
been accepted by the principal Powers interested in the’ Far East. 

Closely associated with the policy of the ‘‘ open door” has 
been the policy of maintaining the territorial integrity of China. 
This policy arose out of the disturbances of the Boxer Rebellion, 
when it looked as if China would be divided between the different 
Powers, and the United States, desiring to retain a free opportunity 
to trade and realising that with the division of China she might 
easily be barred, insisted that the territorial integrity of China 
be respected. This was accepted by the Powers in the protocols 
which followed the Boxer troubles. The formula was also in- 
cluded in the Nine-Power Treaty signed at Washington in 1922, 
so there again we have a policy which has received general treaty 
acceptance. 

Finally, as the third element in American policy towards the 
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Far East, we may notice an inclination to cooperate with other 
Powers in regard to the maintenance of these principles in the 
Far East. In this respect our Far Eastern policy has been quite 
different from our policies in respect to Latin-America and to 
Europe. In fact, it is common in American text-books to dis- 
tinguish three great regional policies of the United States— 
towards Europe a policy of isolation, towards Latin-America 
one of domination and towards the Far East one of cooperation 
with the other Great Powers. It is to be noted, however, that 
this policy of cooperation has not been carried out entirely 
consistently. There have been times when we have acted wholly 
independently. For example, in both the first and second wars 
against China, in 1839 and 1858, the United States did not co- 
operate in the military activities, although we made treaties which 
gained for us the privileges which other Powers obtained as a 
result of those wars. It is also true that we acted independently 
in negotiating certain arrangements with Japan regarding the 
Far East. In 1905 a secret agreement was made with Japan in 
which we undertook not to interfere with Korea if she left the 
Philippines alone. Also in 1907 we made a special agreement 
with Japan—the so-called Root-Takahira Agreement—in which 
the principle of the “open door”’ and the territorial integrity 
of China were declared, but being a bi-lateral agreement it im- 
plied that these principles were peculiarly under the protection 
of Japan. In 1917 the Lansing-Ishii Agreement with Japan 
went even further in recognising that territorial propinquity 
creates special interests. Thus there have been occasions when 
the United States has acted independently, but in the main there 
has been a considerable degree of cooperation with the Great 
Powers in regard to the Far East, especially during the periods 
of Secretary Seward in 1865, of Secretary Hay in 1899, and of 
Secretary Hughes in 1922. 

The maintenance of these policies, however, has resulted in 
characteristic differences of approach during the various periods 
of American Far Eastern relations, particularly because of the 
different countries that the United States felt were most likely 
to encroach upon these policies. Thus before 1895 the problems 
lay mainly in the relations of the United States to France and 
Great Britain. Both France and Great Britain made war with 
China on several occasions. The United States maintained 
friendly relations with China during the wars and negotiated 
afterwards with the primary object of preventing special privileges 
being accorded to those Powers as a result of the war. 
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From 1895 to 1905 we felt that Russia was the country most 
likely to violate the principles which we held in regard to China, 
particularly in regard to Manchuria. During that period there 
was a certain favour towards Japan as being a possible instrument 
that the United States could use for maintaining China’s integrity 
as against possible Russian aggression. 

After the Russo-Japanese war the situation was different. 
Since 1905 we have looked upon Japan as being the country 
which was most likely to violate these principles. Thus it is 
possible to interpret American policy since 1905 as being a contest 
between the United States and Japan—a contest in which some- 
times one and sometimes the other has come out best. 

President Theodore Roosevelt felt that Far Eastern problems 
were necessarily involved in world politics, and being a person 
of vigorous disposition he was willing to sacrifice the traditional 
American attitude of keeping out of European affairs if entry 
into them would seem to assist in maintaining our traditional 
Far Eastern policy. There is a certain relationship between 
Far Eastern problems and President Roosevelt’s initiative in 
calling the Algeciras Conference which dealt with Morocco. 
President Roosevelt was at this time acting very closely with the 
German Emperor in the effort to maintain the ‘‘ open door ”’ in 
China and the territorial integrity of China; in fact a definite 
treaty was suggested between the United States, Germany and 
China. 

This policy, however, was not carried out. President Roose- 
velt sent the United States fleet to the Far East in 1907 as a 
warning to Japan. The fleet came back intact and President 
Roosevelt proceeded to make the Root-Takahira Agreement, 
saying that the making of this agreement was evidence that 
the sending of the fleet had been a wise diplomatic move. The 
correspondence which one finds in the German documents pub- 
lished since the World War gives a very different interpretation 
to that event. The interpretation is that President Roosevelt 
sent the fleet across the Pacific in order to bluff Japan and that 
Japan intimated to him that he had better take the fleet back 
very soon or it might be sunk. Roosevelt brought it back and 
Japan then insisted that the Root-Takahira Agreement should 
be made. It was made and Japan felt she had gained a victory. 
The German Emperor accepted the latter interpretation and 
indicated that heconsidered the Root—Takahira Agreement in direct 
conflict with the line of discussion that Roosevelt had been 
carrying on with him during the preceding months and a complete 
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sacrifice of American policy in the Far East. This occurred near 
the end of Roosevelt’s Administration. 

President Taft had a different policy in the Far East; a 
policy which did not relate Far Eastern problems with the general 
world problems of Europe. He wished to neutralise the Man- 
churian railways, and possibly this proposal was intended to 
develop into a political neutralisation of Manchuria. The 
proposal was made through Notes to the Powers. It resulted, 
however, in a complete failure from the standpoint of American 
policy. The Japanese and Russian Governments had got 
together after their war and had virtually divided Manchuria 
into spheres of influence. Both intimated that they would 
have nothing to do with the proposed neutralisation of the 
Manchurian railways. At the time, Great Britain being an 
ally of Japan and France being an ally of Russia, there was 
no possibility of President Taft getting support from any other 
quarter, so the proposal died. 

The Wilson Administration came in with no definite plans 
on the Far Eastern problem and very pressing necessities in 
other quarters of the world, particularly in Mexico. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Wilson paid little attention to the Far East. In 
fact, he was probably rather surprised when it appeared in 1915 
that Japan had presented twenty-one demands to China which 
tended to endanger the territorial integrity of China. He did 
nothing except to declare that we would not recognise any 
treaties or arrangements which might be made between Japan 
and China which violated the treaty rights of the United States— 
a statement which was the direct predecessor of the Stimson 
Doctrine. 

The Far Eastern question arose again in the Peace Conference 
of Paris in 1g19, and President Wilson gave way on the Shantung 
issue because he was afraid that Japan would withdraw from the 
Conference if he did not do so. 

Thus during the World War Japan seemed to be going far 
towards violating the principles supported by the United States 
in respect to the Far East. Japanese troops continued to reside 
in Siberia years after the troops of the other allies had withdrawn. 
It was not until 1922 at the Washington Conference that American 
policy registered a definite triumph. The formal treaty then 
signed, recognising the principle of the “open door’ and the 
territorial integrity of China, was subscribed to by the principal 
Powers of the world, including Japan. It is true that certain 
sacrifices were made. The possibility of American naval action 
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in the Far East was hampered by the demilitarisation of the 
Pacific islands and the naval ratios which were established at the 
Conference. 

These various methods which have been used to maintain 
American Far Eastern policy were given a new turn in the serious 
crisis of 1931, when again the principles were challenged by Japan. 
I think it is fair tosay that Japan had abided faithfully by the 
principles of the Washington Treaties from 1922 up to that time. 
It would be unwise to assert that Japanese loyalty to these 
principles had not been genuine during that period, in spite of 
certain incidents. Some would say that Japan had never in- 
tended to abide by the Washington Treaties, but was merely 
awaiting a favourable opportunity. It seems to me that the 
policy of meeting the Japanese population problem through 
developing friendship with China and the United States and 
through maintaining the policy of the “open door,’’ was the 
genuine policy of the group which controlled Japanese politics 
during most of this time. A different group came into control 
in Japan after 1931 and a different policy was followed. 

In a general way, why was it that the American effort, coupled 
with the effort of the League of Nations, to maintain the principle 
of the territorial integrity of China in 1931-1933 failed? I think 
one important reason is that the United States did not see 
sufficiently clearly the moral and economic necessities of Japan. 
The Japanese had felt very keenly the failure to obtain the 
incorporation in the League of Nations Covenant of the principle 
of equality of races. They were even more chagrined at the 
American Immigration Act of 1924. These incidents were looked 
upon by the proud Japanese people as implying a moral stigma 
and together began to undermine the genuineness of the 
Japanese subscription to the principles of the Washington 
Treaties. Also the United States failed to realise the economic 
necessities of Japan. In 1928 a long document was presented 
to Congress from groups of Japanese merchants calling attention 
to certain Japanese exports to the United States which they felt 
were non-competitive with United States products, and on which 
they desired that the tariff should not be raised. Congress 
ignored this and raised the tariff on many of the items. Japan 
had felt that a development of her exports and manufactures, 
especially in the United States, was essential and this incident 
illustrated that she could expect no assistance or cooperation 
from the United States Government in this matter; rather, if 
Japanese manufactures should appear to be advancing in the 
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American market, that Japan could expect that the tariff would 
be raised. I think that if the United States had paid more 
attention to what I call the moral and economic necessities of 
Japan, possibly the Japanese loyalty to the Washington Treaties 
might have been maintained. 

In the second place, we did not go the whole way in a co- 
operative policy for maintaining these principles. We did co- 
operate in the Washington Conference; and the Nine-Power 
Treaty contained a provision for future conferences. The 
United States, however, has not joined the League of Nations. 
It has not sufficiently realised that it is difficult to limit your 
cooperation with Powers in certain parts of the world and expect 
from them full cooperation in other parts of the world. The 
difficulties of qualified cooperation were clearly manifested when 
in the crisis of 1931 we tried to develop an ad hoc cooperation with 
the League of Nations for the preservation of our principles in 
the Far East. Japan was able to profit by the fact that there 
was not complete solidarity between the United States and the 
members of the League. The Japanese Ambassador at Washing- 
ton was persuading Mr. Stimson that the best policy was to do 
nothing. Mr. Shidehara was a friend of the United States and, 
if nothing was done to lower his prestige in Japan, eventually 
everything would be all right. Mr. Stimson was apparently 
“sold’”’ on that doctrine for a time and declined to give support 
to the suggestion which was being discussed in the League of 
Nations—that a Commission should immediately be organised 
in Manchuria to report on whether Japan’s claim was justified 
that troops were beyond the railroad zone in Manchuria owing to a 
defensive necessity. At any rate, the Commission was not estab- 
lished until much later, long after Japan had occupied the whole 
of the territory. 

I think this incident illustrates that ad hoc cooperation with 
the League of Nations is a very unsatisfactory kind of relationship 
for the maintenance of peace. 

The third reason for the failure of American policy was that 
we did not realise the change which had taken place in the military 
balance of power in the Far East. Japan had become very much 
stronger in a military and naval sense, relatively to other Powers 
in the Far East, than she had been before the Washington 
Conference. China and Russia had become weakened in military 
strength as a result of internal revolutions. The Naval Powers 
were exhausted by the World War and were not desirous of 
taking any positive action in the Far East. The result was that 
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Japan realised better than anyone else that no one was prepared 
to contest, in a military sense, any action she might take on her 
own account. Furthermore, the changed balance of naval power 
had seriously altered the position of naval bases in the Far East. 
The United States had acquired the Philippines in a large measure 
for promoting American policy in the Far East. With the 
development of Japanese naval power the Philippines had become 
a possible hostage. American policy would have been stronger 
in the Far East if the Philippines had been given independence 
long before. 

Finally, I think that the Government of the United States 
did not realise the comparatively slight interest which American 
public opinion really took in the Far East. It is true that we had 
these traditional policies and American opinion is always favour- 
able to carrying out ancient traditions, but as the Far Eastern 
crisis developed it was clear that the people of the United States 
were far more anxious to keep out of any war than to carry out 
any policies whatever in the Far East. 

There were times in American history, particularly in the 
1850’s and 1860’s, when American opinion would support military 
and naval expeditions in the Far East. This was even true in 
the time of Presidents McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt, but 
in 1931 American opinion would not support any positive action 
for these principles. 

What is American policy going to be in the future? Will the 
failure of American policy in 1931 mean a change in that policy ? 
Are we going to abandon the “open door” and the territorial 
integrity of China? I do not think so. I think the United 
States will continue to insist upon these principles. It is to be 
noted that the United States departs from established traditions 
in foreign policy with very great difficulty. This is due partly 
to the fact that the interest of the American people is far more 
in domestic matters than in foreign affairs. Therefore, if policy 
is established as a tradition they are likely to continue to give at 
least lip service to it. Thus, for many years we can expect that 
these policies, which are now traditions, will continue to be 
regarded as American policy with respect to Far Eastern matters. 

Furthermore, I think there is a very definite belief on the part 
of the American people in the principle on which these policies 
rest. We believe in peace. There is a very whole-hearted sub- 
scription by the American people to the Kellogg Pact. It is true 
we may be more willing to subscribe to peace than to take the 
measures necessary to preserve the peace. But theoretically the 
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belief in peace is very definite and there is a feeling that the 
policy of the “ open door ” and the territorial integrity of China, 
which are closely allied to the policy of self-determination, are 
contributions to the maintenance of peace in that area. I think 
that American opinion is very dubious as to whether the Japanese 
effort to modify the status of Manchuria will result in permanent 
tranquillity ; in fact, we are of the opinion that it is likely to have 
the reverse effect. Rather than viewing the crisis of 1931, and 
since, as being a reason for changing our fundamental Far Eastern 
policies, American opinion looks upon it as being possibly an 
indication that the methods used in that instance were not the 
best. Thus we may modify our methods for carrying out the 
policy of the “‘ open door,” but we will not abandon the policy 
itself. There have been various methods used in the past. 
Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, all used different methods, and Mr. 
Stimson again used a different method. So it is quite possible 
that in future circumstances the United States will use different 
methods still. Is it possible to anticipate what these methods 
will be in the future? 

We have to recognise that there is a great deal of confusion in 
American opinion as to what the best methods for carrying on 
foreign policy are—a confusion which has continued to exist since 
the great struggle over the League of Nations in 1920. There 
are still isolationists and cooperationists; there are still region- 
alists and universalists; there are still militarists and pacifists; 
and to find any common agreement on the best methods for 
implementing policy in the Far East among these various views 
is exceedingly difficult. It is also to be observed that the present 
Government of the United States—and this has been true of 
nearly all governments in the United States—is far more inter- 
ested in domestic matters than in foreign matters, and thus 
the development of methods for carrying out foreign policy is 
likely to be delayed by more pressing exigencies of domestic 
policy. 

In the United States the influence of private organisations 
which attempt to create public opinion on matters of foreign 
policy is of very great importance. In the United States, more 
than in other countries, the Government puts its ear to the ground 
when problems of foreign policy are presented. It prefers to do 
what it is convinced opinion will support rather than to lead 
opinion to support what it thinks the necessities of the occasion 
demand. 

I am going to read a few passages from a recent pronouncement 
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by ten professors at the University of Chicago. This document 
does not purport to express the attitude of the United States on 
these questions; nor does it attempt to state the attitude of the 
Middle West on these problems. It does, however, represent the 
deliberate opinion of these ten professors on what American 
foreign policy should be. This document says with respect to 
Far Eastern policy : 

“It is, therefore, suggested that the doctrine of the ‘ open door’ 
and of the territorial and administrative integrity of China be main- 
tained; that general consultation under the Pact of Paris be utilised 
to maintain these doctrines; that changes contrary to these doctrines, 
including the establishment of ‘ Manchukuo,’ be recognised only as a 
result of general agreement resulting from such consultation; that 
extraterritoriality in China be relinquished by general agreement of 
the treaty Powers, and that Oriental immigration be regulated by the 
quota system ”’ (p. 60). 


I will add a paragraph from the same document which deals 
with the policy of disarmament, as that has direct relation to the 
Far Eastern policy : 


“It seems advisable, therefore, that the United States continue to 
seek a general agreement, which will distinguish between the defensive 
and police components of national armaments; which will limit 
defensive armaments of each State to those necessary for defending its 
territory, and prohibit offensive armaments in order to make the 
invasion of another State as difficult as possible; and which will 
provide for adequate periodical international inspection of all arma- 
ments ”’ (p. 21). 


I will give my opinion of American Far Eastern policy in the 
immediate future by commenting on these statements. In the 
first place, I think we will adhere to the Stimson non-recognition 
doctrine. I understand there has recently been some discussion 
about this doctrine in The Times. I think we will maintain it 
for several reasons. We regard ourselves as pledged to it. It 
was supported by the members of the League of Nations through 
a Resolution of the Assembly. It would seem to be a breach of 
obligations if any of the States should recognise the changed 
situation without general consultation among all of them. We 
declined to recognise Soviet Russia for a period of sixteen years, 
and it would seem that here, where there is a more definite prin- 
ciple involved and less material interests to be affected, we could 

1 An American Foreign Policy, toward International Stability. Amemorandum 


prepared under the auspices of the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation. 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
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be expected to go on at least as long in the non-recognition of 
“Manchukuo.” Non-recognition is an evidence that we continue 
to adhere to the principle of the territorial integrity of China. 
It is also true that we do not regard the situation in the Far 
East as being by any means stabilised. Changes are taking place 
in China, changes are taking place in Russia, changes are taking 
place in Japan. It would be reasonable to maintain this policy 
at least until one is certain that the situation in ‘‘ Manchukuo ” 
is stable. So I think that will be one element of our Far Eastern 
policy, and will go on for some time. 

Secondly, and here I speak with a good deal more doubt, I 
think we will be inclined to extend an olive branch to Japan in 
matters of trade and immigration. This inclination may be 
somewhat slow to develop into material acts, but I think that 
the policy of making reciprocity agreements for the promotion 
of trade will be pursued with respect to Japan as well as to other 
countries. It is possible that reciprocity arrangeménts can be 
made whereby the export of Japanese manufactures to the United 
States can be increased. There is an agitation in California for 
a revision of the Immigration Law, putting Japan on the Immigra- 
tion quota. It is, of course, recognised that this is a moral 
rather than an economic question. There are so few Japanese 
in the United States that if they were put on the quota like other 
countries, there would be less than 200 Japanese allowed into 
the United States each year. It would not seem as if that would 
flood the United States nor would it assist Japan in meeting her 
population problem, a problem of providing for an increase of 
nearly a million each year. It is rather a question of meeting the 
moral necessities of Japan. Japan has resented bitterly being 
treated differently from the European countries in the American 
Immigration Law, and there is every reason to modify this law. 

Both of these policies—that of giving Japan reciprocity and 
of modifying the Immigration Law—would meet with opposition 
from influential quarters. 

Thirdly, I think the United States will await with expectation, 
and will assist whenever the opportunity offers, a restoration of 
the balance of power in the Far East. The “ balance of power ” 
has not been a term of praise in the United States. We thought 
when we made the Monroe Doctrine that we were reading our- 
selves out of the European balance of power. However, a study 
of our Far Eastern policy, particularly in the time of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, shows that we clearly recognise the balance 
of power as a factor. In fact, Roosevelt’s intervention in the 
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Portsmouth Conference was intended very definitely to preserve 
the balance of power in the Far East between Japan and Russia, 
and subsequent efforts have had a similar motivation. Now it is 
probable that if the balance of power is to be restored in the 
Far East, it will be through the development of Russian and 
Chinese power. The position of the overseas Naval Powers in 
the Far East will probably be far less important in the future than 
in the past. I am inclined to go a long way with the thesis of 
Mr. Owen Lattimore, which holds that the period of about a 
century from 1830 to 1930 during which the Naval Powers domin- 
ated the Far East was a brief interim in history. Before that 
period China was dominated by land forces from the north, and 
probably will be dominated by such forces after that period is 
over. 

The reason for this is the development of the Japanese naval 
position. The situation is paralleled by that of the Caribbean. 
There was a time when the great Naval Powers of Europe held 
the balance of power in the Caribbean. In the 18g0’s, when the 
American White Fleet was developing, it was realised that the 
United States, even with a navy inferior to several European 
Powers, could dominate the Caribbean, and consequently naval 
strategists in Europe took less interest in the Caribbean. I think 
we might as well recognise that that is the situation in the Far 
East to-day. Japan is in a naval position which would make it 
suicide for any of the Naval Powers individually, or even for 
several of them in combination, to attempt to contest Japan’s 
position in the Far East operating from bases that are far distant. 

Thus, the Far Eastern balance of power will be primarily a 
problem between the land Powers of Asia. Russia is developing 
rapidly in population and in military strength in Siberia, and the 
time will come when Japan will find that her will in the Orient 
will be checked by the fear of a Russian advance. The United 
States was motivated undoubtedly to a considerable extent by this 
feeling when she recognised Russia. This change of our policy 
of sixteen years was brought about less by considerations of 
trade and of finance than because we wished Russia to develop 
more power in the Far East as a means of stabilising the balance 
of power there. 

The policy of strengthening China so that it will itself offer 
resistance to invasion, so that it can itself assist in maintaining its 
own territorial integrity, has, of course, always been an American 
policy. When China was severely weakened as a result of the 
Revolution, the United States desired to strengthen her by 
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educational and other methods, but soon realised that this 
strengthening would be a slow process. American cooperation 
can, however, be expected with any movement, through the 
League of Nations or otherwise, which will assist the Chinese 
people to coordinate their activities and develop greater political 
unity and power. 

We are going to get rid of the Philippines. That seems to 
be a definite American policy. It will mean that the application 
of economic sanctions will become more practicable than was the 
case when the American people felt that such action might result 
in involving them in a sudden war to defend the Philippines against 
invasion. 

The problem of maintaining the balance of power in the Far 
East is, however, involved to some extent in the disarmament 
agreements. I do not think any disarmament arrangement can 
be made voluntarily which will prevent Japan having a dominant 
naval position in the Far East. I think, however, that the 
position can be stabilised through proper naval agreements. 
Such agreements are under discussion now. The Conference will 
presumably occur next year, and if one judges by the Press, the 
prospects of success are not very great. It seems to me that they 
will be practically nil unless the formula of quantitative ratios is 
seriously modified. I see more hope in the application of the 
policy which the United States stood for in connection with land 
armaments at the Geneva discussions—a policy which has been 
very clearly voiced on numerous occasions, a policy which Mr. 
Roosevelt stated not long ago in these terms : 


“ Let every nation agree to eliminate over a short period of years, 
and by progressive steps, every weapon of offence in its possession, 
and to create no additional weapons of offence. This does not 
guarantee a nation against invasion unless you implement it with the 
right to fortify its own border with permanent non-mobile defences, 
and also with the right to insure itself through international 
continuing inspection that its neighbours are not creating nor main- 
taining offensive weapons of war.’’ (Address, Dec. 28th, 1933.) 


Strangely enough, the statements which American naval 
experts have made have not conformed to this policy. In fact 
it would seem as if our policy was to continue to regard the navy 
as an instrument of national policy, not merely as an instrument 
of defence. I think the formula which was voiced by a Japanese 
statesman of ‘‘ equality of security ” would be a far better formula 
and would promise far more success in the naval discussions than 
the ‘‘ three-five-five ratio.” I could talk at great length on the 
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disarmament question, but perhaps I have said enough to indicate 
my general views. There is hope in the thesis of “ qualitative 
disarmament,” cutting out the offensive naval instruments that 
are capable of operating a long way from their bases against 
someone else, and allowing each country to maintain naval instru- 
ments adequate for the defence of frontiers, but incapable of 
striking at long distances. 

Finally, I think that the United States will be inclined to go 
further in the way of solidifying its relations with the League of 
Nations, in order that cooperation for the defence of the Kellogg 
Pact, as well as the principles of the Far East, will be effectual. 

I am not going into this now, because I am afraid I have 
already over-spoken my time, but I think that the opportunity 
is favourable for Americans who are interested in the League of 
Nations to develop an opinion there, so that the Administration 
will feel encouraged to follow along in the direction of permanent 
cooperation, if not actual membership in the League. 

Thus I expect that our future methods of implementing Far 
Eastern policy will rely more upon general international coopera- 
tion—we will less frequently look upon Far Eastern problems 
as purely regional. The stabilisation of armaments will also be 
looked upon as a problem involving all of the Naval Powers. 
At the same time we will maintain the policy of the Stimson 
doctrine and will seek to open to the Japanese ways of meeting 
their difficult problems not hostile to our basic Far Eastern 
policies. 

Summary of Discussion. 


PROFESSOR W. J. HINTON asked if he had got a right impression 
of Professor Quincy Wright’s view if he summarised it as being that 
there was no power that would deliver China out of the hands of 
Japan; that Japan had abandoned her short-lived attempt to found 
foreign policy upon world agreement and had taken to the path of 
imperialist aggression, which had proved so profitable to Great Britain 
and France in the Far East; and that nothing but the rise of Russia 
or the strengthening of China, if Japan allowed her to be strengthened, 
could prevent the development of an enormously powerful Japanese 
Empire. The policy of the United States, it would seem, was to 
withdraw from the Philippine Islands in order not to have a hostage 
there, to refrain from interfering in and from recognising Manchukuo, 
and to try to induce the Japanese to remain on the western coast 
of the Pacific. Now this was a comfortingly long distance away 
from the United States, but it was very near to the British possessions. 
Great Britain could not withdraw from Malaya, nor the Dutch from 
the Dutch East Indies; both lay on the way to Australia. How did 
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these facts affect the probable relationship of British policy to that 
of the United States in the Pacific? 


Mr. Puitip NoEL BAKER asked how far it was true that the question 
of conquering China had been a matter of active political debate in 
Japan for a considerable time, there being on the one hand the Tanaka 
policy brought back from Potsdam by General Tanaka, and on the 
other hand the Shidehara policy, which aimed at strengthening China 
and increasing her standard of living, thereby to open up a greater 
market for Japanese industrial goods than could ever be obtained 
through the policy of conquest. It would appear that both before 
1915 and between 1926 and 1932, even when Japanese soldiers were in 
occupation of Shantung, the Japanese Liberals actively criticised the 
policy of the Government, speaking of the useless waste of Japanese 
life and treasure in the enterprise to conquer China. 

In the second place, were the militarists so firmly in the saddle as 
Europeans were apt to assume? It was only four years since the 
civilian government inflicted a decisive defeat on the Japanese Naval 
Staff who made a determined attempt to prevent the ratification by 
Japan of the Naval Treaty; and at that time a leading article in an 
important Japanese paper had protested against any attempt by Japan 
to challenge the other Great Powers on the question of ratio strength. 
What was the strength of opinion on that point more recently? There 
might be a sort of argument for the view that the naval ratio of 5: 5:3 
was derogatory to the interests of the Power that had to accept the 
figure 3, but it was not considered derogatory to the United States 
- to have an army ratio of 1 to Japan’s 6. Japan was engaged in 
breaking up an instrument which had conferred on the world a sub- 
stantial benefit and had in all probability averted the war between the 
Pacific Powers which was gradually developing in the pre-Washington 
Conference period. 

Thirdly, what was the position of the Chinese Government as 
compared with that of a few years earlier? It appeared to be a good 
deal stronger. Civil war was checked, except for the struggles against 
the Communists, and it was said that a good many young men, with a 
Western training, were working under the Nanking Government and 
building up a sound and effective administration. If that was true, 
it was the real hope for China. 


A MEMBER said that he went out to Japan nearly every year; 
his family had lived there for fifty years, and he had some under- 
standing of the Japanese view-point. They did feel the isolation 
from the rest of the world very keenly. They had been terribly 
disappointed at the lapse of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and thought 
that they had been let down over it. So too they felt the building 
of the Singapore base much more keenly than was realised. They felt 
their exclusion from the United States very keenly; it was not the 
number of Japanese who wanted to go there that mattered, but the 
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desire to go on an equality with other nations. It was the feeling of 
isolation that had driven them to take action without consulting the 
rest of the world. It must be remembered that it was only fifty or 
sixty years since Japan had first emerged from an isolation which 
she had treasured for three hundred years, an isolation shattered by 
the guns of Commodore Perry. It was not surprising that a large 
number of Japanese still thought along the lines of imperialistic 
policy. The Japanese were very sensitive to public opinion; poli- 
ticians and rich men in Japan bowed down to public opinion, though 
it was difficult to understand how it was expressed, and in the same 
way Japan was sensitive to the feeling of the rest of the world. 

With regard to the military party, Japan had tried democracy in 
the period from 1918 to 1930 and the politicians had been so corrupt 
and inefficient that the people had welcomed the military party. 
They had gradually restored the prosperity of the country and the 
people believed in their ideas. There was in the military party much 
that might be called Liberal—Radical and they were modifying their 
views as they became educated to their responsibilities. The military 
men were usually less broad-minded than the naval people, but they 
had improved in the last few years. 

The question at the back of the Naval Conference discussions was 
largely that of a formula of equality for defence. The Japanese could 
not afford to compete with Great Britain and the United States in 
naval armaments and they would be financially very much embar- 
rassed if they had to do so. He therefore believed that they would 
snatch at any formula which yielded something to their national 


pride. He was convinced that peace in the Far East could best be - 


maintained by cooperation with the Japanese. 


BRIGADIER F. S. G. PiGcotT said that when he was in Japan 
during the Russo-Japanese War there had been an interesting slogan, 
“England the Ally and America the best friend’’; not only did the 
Japanese like the Americans almost as much as they liked the British, 
but the Americans then were very pro-Japanese, and were really 
rather jealous of Great Britain’s predominant position in Japan’s 
affections. At the time of the great earthquake in 1923 the Americans 
had been able to produce help more quickly than anyone else, and 
the Japanese had been quite overcome with gratitude for their kind- 
ness. Unfortunately, America then passed the Immigration Law, 
and it was interesting to note that this caused a considerable amount 
of anti-American feeling among the American residents in Japan, 
who expressed themselves forcibly and indignantly about it and on 
the deterioration in American—Japanese relations that would result 
thereby. 


Mr. A. G. LiAs said there would never be any naval agreement on 
the basis of a definition of offensive and defensive weapons. As one 
expert had said, a weapon was offensive to those who were in front 
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of it and defensive to those who were behind it. The British regarded 
the submarine as an offensive weapon, whereas the Japanese regarded 
them as defensive. 

With regard to the naval ratios, it was derogatory to Japanese 
pride to state in black-and-white that Japan was only entitled to 
375,000 tonnage replacement, whereas the United States and Great 
Britain were entitled to 525,000. But if, with a little give and take, 
a formula for equality of security were devised, he felt that the Japanese 
would accept an agreement. They did not really wish to abrogate 
the Washington Treaty, which gave them great advantages in many 
respects, preventing the United States from building naval bases 
which would be awkward for Japan. If the Washington Treaty 
were abrogated, the United States could abrogate certain others of 
the same group of treaties. What the Japanese did want was to 
change certain aspects of the Treaty, and with good-will all round an 
agreement could be reached. 


QuEsTIons: Had President Roosevelt drawn up any categories 
of offensive and defensive weapons? The definition of an offensive 
weapon as one which could be used far from the base and a defensive 
weapon as one which operated near its base was not likely to satisfy 
the naval experts. 

Could Professor Quincy Wright give a definition in terms of 
armaments of what he had referred to as a formula for equality of 
security ? 


THE CHAIRMAN, PROFESSOR C. K. WEBSTER, said that the United 
States had always tended to be more suspicious of British policy in 
Far Eastern matters than in any other field. In China in 1927 he 
had found that almost all American missionaries preached the doctrine 
that British policy in China should be resisted by the United States. 
The new British policy had already changed this attitude. Had 
Japan now diverted on to herself the storm which used to descend on 
Great Britain? Cooperation between Great Britain and the United 
States was of greater importance than ever before in the Far East. 

Professor Quincy Wright had shown the immense difficulties of 
Far Eastern problems; there seemed to be no solution of the problem 
of ‘‘ Manchukuo,” no solution of the problem of armaments in the 
Pacific. Would a solution become easier if the political and military 
problems were considered together as one great complex, each depending 
on the other, as was actually done at Washington in 1921-1922? It 
was Great Britain who then inscribed China on the agenda of what 
was originally intended to be only a conference on armaments; would 
it be good policy for Great Britain to do the same again? 

The statement that the Pacific was leading the United States to 
a new view-point on all political questions was very suggestive. It 
was perhaps true that as the United States took up more and more 
the Pacific problem, she would find it inextricable from European 
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problems. Her recognition of Russia was a case in point. She might 
thus come to play an even more important part than she had done 
in the past two years in the solution of those problems which were 
mistakenly called European, The troubles in the Pacific might thus 
bear fruit of great importance to the world. 


PROFESSOR QUINCY WRIGHT said that he might parry the question 
whether anyone would deliver China out of the hands of Japan by 
asking whether anyone would deliver Nicaragua out of the hands 
of the United States. He thought that there would be an eventual 
release, but it would not come through the naval pressure of overseas 
Powers. Russia would probably become stronger and Japan’s 
development of Manchuria would make her own position there more 
precarious by developing the capacity for self-determination of the 
forty or fifty million Chinese in Manchuria. This appeared to be the 
normal course of Empire, as illustrated by the British Dominions, the 
Spanish American Republics, and even the United States of America. 

With regard to the relation between British and United States 
policy in the Far East and the situation of Malaya and Hongkong 
when the United States withdrew from the Philippines, he did not 
think, as was so often suggested, that the Japanese forces would 
immediately enter the Philippines, because of the very great British, 
French and Dutch interests that would be against this. The Philip- 
pines were about midway between the principal Japanese naval base 
and the British base at Singapore, and in a contest between Japan 
and Great Britain or between Japan and France over the Philippines, 
Japan would not be at a materially greater advantage and would have 
a far more difficult time than against the United States, whose nearest 
base was in the Hawaiian Islands. The United States did not wish 
to be in the position of having to fight the battle of the British, French 
and Dutch while they themselves were able to remain neutral. On 
the other hand, the United States would probably be willing to sub- 
scribe to a joint guarantee of the Philippines, which would be nothing 
more than an extension of the existing Four-Power Pact covering the 
Philippines. Japan would then hesitate very greatly before chal- 
lenging them all and the islands would be in less danger than before 
the withdrawal. 

In Japan for twenty years before 1931 it had been recognised 
that there were two views as to the way in which Japan should meet 
her population problem. [Illustrations of the military policy were to 
be seen in the presentation of the Twenty-One Demands in 1915, in 
the sending of an expedition to Siberia in 1918, in the assassination of 
Chang Tso-lin in 1928, and in the Tsinanfu expedition of 1927, but 
this policy of invasion was eventually liquidated by the more pacific 
policy of the Shidehara Government. He had recently been told by 
a Chinese that the Manchurian episode was due entirely to a mis- 
understanding; the Chinese, knowing that Japan had often invaded 
China but had always withdrawn, expected her to withdraw again, 
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while the Japanese, thinking that China would resist the invasion of 
Manchuria more firmly, never expected to penetrate so far as she 
actually did. The thesis of a Japanese student on ‘“‘ The Control of 
Foreign Policy in the Japanese Empire,” based entirely on Japanese 
materials and concluding with the ratification of the London Naval 
Treaty of 1930, had demonstrated that from 1891, when the Japanese 
Diet first met, to 1931, the influence of Parliament and the Cabinet 
had increased and the power of the military had diminished. In the 
instances, quoted above, where the military had acted without Cabinet 
initiative, they had been compelled to withdraw under pressure from 
the Government. 

In the case of the London Treaty, the Naval Generai Staff advised 
the Emperor against ratification and the Cabinet advised him in favour 
of ratification, and there was a constitutional issue before the Privy 
Council as to whether he should accept the advice of Naval Staff or 
Cabinet. He took the advice of the Cabinet. In a debate in the 
Japanese Diet, the Opposition asked on what article of the Constitution 
the Cabinet relied for its authority to give advice on the question, and 
because the article in theory gave them the right to advise on a treaty 
regulating military matters as well as on one dealing with naval 
matters, the Cabinet refused to give an answer, knowing that it would 
bring on them the hostility of the military faction. The triumph of 
the civil government on that occasion may have been the incentive 
to a definite action on the part of the military to modify the con- 
stitutional trend which was depriving them of influence. For the 
time being the military were probably firmly in the saddle, although 
there was some opposition. There was a dominating loyalty to the 
State among all Japanese which would hinder the civil faction from 
opposing a stand taken by the State as a whole, as symbolised by the 
Emperor’s endorsement, if such opposition were likely to be regarded 
as weakening Japan’s position in the family of nations. 

He thought that the Japanese opposition to the naval ratio was 
very definite; she would probably never have accepted it in 1922 if 
there had not been a very definite bloc of the United States and Great 
Britain in favour of it. In 1930 Japan had gained an increase in the 
ratio of cruisers of ten-seven instead of five-three. Japanese policy 
seemed to be insistent on getting a little better ratio in each successive 
conference, though she might compromise on something less than 
equality. There was a great difference between what a country would 
accept in a treaty and what it was willing to do in fact. The United 
States would not put its signature to a treaty saying it was entitled 
to only one-sixth of the army of the British Empire. If the formula 
of “‘ Equality of Security” was accepted, the geographical position of 
the countries must be considered and the actual number of ships would 
be dependent on the requirement to assure the defence of their 
territories. 

On the matter of land armaments there had been considerable 
agreement as to what constituted offensive and what defensive weapons, 
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If every country was allowed sufficient men in trenches with machine 
guns round its entire frontier, and no tanks or heavy mobile artillery, 
no country could suddenly invade any other. With naval armaments 
the problem was more difficult, and with air armaments still more 
difficult. It was customary for naval people to say that a navy was 
needed for three purposes—to defend national territory, to defend 
national commerce all over the world, and to defend the nation’s 
citizens all over the world. Obviously if any nation had a navy that 
could defend its commerce and citizens all over the world, it had a 
navy that could invade any country in the world. Defence must 
therefore be confined to territorial defence, if a formula was to be 
obtained. The problem of defending commerce and citizens abroad 
must be left to the régime of law and international action, rather than 
included in the problem of naval defence. 

It was probably true that Americans, especially missionaries, in 
the Far East had been suspicious of British policy. The explanation 
was that American policy in the Far East had been more dominated 
by the cultural interest than by the economic interest, whereas British 
policy was more dominated by commercial interests. It was natural 
that missionaries viewing the problem from the cultural standpoint 
should sometimes dislike the attitude of merchants looking at it from 
the economic point of view. This was accentuated after the Russo- 
Japanese War by the fact that Great Britain was an ally of Japan. 
Until then the United States had worked closely with England in 
support of the open door policy. After the War, when Americans 
began to look with suspicion on Japan as the most likely country to 
violate American Far Eastern policies, that suspicion was reflected to 
Japan’s ally, Great Britain, until 1921. : 

The problems of the Pacific would certainly be easier to solve if 
they were considered all together. There were some problems which 
it was best to isolate, but problems of disarmament and high policy 
should be taken together. The United States was realising that naval 
and political policy in the Far East were related, and he hoped that 
she would realise that political policy in the Far East was not unrelated 
to political policy in Europe. Having turned her back on the West, 
the United States would find that she had met all the Powers of 
Europe in the East and would be willing to cooperate with them for 
the maintenance of peace, not only in the Far East but also in Europe. 
There were definite indications pointing in that direction, in that the 
United States had not insisted on any peculiar position under the 
Monroe Doctrine in respect of the Leticia and Chaco disputes. In 
the Far East also the United States had preferred to let the League 
act and to cooperate with it, although that cooperation had not been 
thorough enough to be effective. The regionalism of American policy 
was gradually being cut away, and Americans were beginning to perceive 
that, after all, it was all one globe. 





























THE POLITICS OF INTERNATIONAL 
AIR ROUTES’ 


By Lreut.-CoLoneL H. Burcuatt, D.S.O. 


ANy company which maintains regular air services over routes 
crossing foreign countries has to encounter many difficulties, but 
of these none is greater than those presented by international 
politics, for these are based upon the uncertain and shifting 
foundations of national prejudices and aspirations. This is all 
the more to be deplored because the improvement of communica- 
tions between different nations is above all the best way of 
bringing the peoples into touch with one another, and so avoiding 
misunderstanding. It is probably not too much to say that the 
future of civilisation depends upon moderation of the purely 
national spirit and upon the development of closer understanding 
between peoples and races. The essential link in such a bond of 
understanding is rapid transport. The greater the development 
of transport, particularly in speed and frequency, the more 
justified and stronger become such links. 

Unfortunately, during the last ten years, the period of 
adolescence of commercial aviation, there has been evidence, in 
Europe and elsewhere, of extreme nationalism which has hindered 
the full development of this new means of transport. Unfor- 
tunately, each reservation or restriction imposed by one nation 
invariably leads to a corresponding reprisal by another, and 
unless this effect of extreme nationalism is moderated, air transport 
wiJl become so hampered that the advantages of international 
air services will be largely discounted. 

Before the influence of politics on the operation of air services 
can be properly understood, it is necessary to consider the legal 
position which air transport occupies among the nations to-day, 
but I wish:‘to make it clear that I do not speak as a lawyer and 
only as an aircraft operator. Since early in the present century, 
the legal status of air navigation has exercised the minds of 
jurists, some taking the view that the owner of land owned also 
the whole air space above it, while others took the view that the 
air was free to all. Although the discussion was largely academic, 


1 Address given at Chatham House on October 18th, 1934, Brig.-General 
P. R. C. Groves, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., in the Chair. 
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it was none the less argued with considerable warmth up to 
Ig1I, when Great Britain passed the Aerial Navigation Act. 
This Act received the Royal Assent in February 1913. As at 
this time there was, in fact, no commercial aviation, the Act 
dealt principally with such matters as the rules of aerial navigation, 
markings of aircraft and so on. In the following year, 1914, the 
War broke out, and for the next four years developments in 
aviation were confined to military purposes. 

The potentialities of aeronautics for the purpose of commerce, 
however, became recognised and arguments on the subject con- 
tinued until 1919, when the subject of the international law 
relating to air transport was again discussed. The result was 
that in that year the “‘ Convention relating to the Regulations 
of Aerial Navigation ”’ was signed by the Allies, and this Conven- 
tion, usually referred to as the Air Convention, forms the basis 
of the present international law on this matter, and is, therefore, 
of far-reaching importance. 

The fact that the Air Convention was at first signed by the 
Allied and Associated Powers, and accordingly left the pre- 
dominant voice in the regulation of air transport in their hands, 
militated against its universal acceptance. It has since been 
amended to facilitate the adhesion of non-contracting States, 
but while there are twenty-nine adherents, there are also very 
important non-adherents—namely, Germany, Switzerland, Spain, 
Austria and Hungary from among the nearer European States, 
the U.S.S.R., Turkey and China eastward, and the United 
States, Brazil and the Argentine westward. There are at present 
also two other Air Conventions in force—the first between Spain, 
Portugal and the Latin American States, and the second between 
the United States and the Latin American States. Although 
many States took part in the discussions leading up to the 
drafting of these Conventions, they have so far been ratified by 
very few. The Air Convention of Ig1g is, however, the important 
one from the British point of view, and will be referred to 
exclusively hereafter. 

The foundation of international air law is laid down in the 
Air Convention in the following words : 


“‘ Every power has complete and exclusive sovereignty over the air 
space above its territory.” 


This ended the argument as far as international law is concerned, 
and the principle was doubtless adopted owing to the fact that 
every State realised during the War the capacity for offensive 
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action that existed in aircraft flying over its territory, however 
high they might fly. There seems little possibility of the subject 
being reopened. You will note that the nations have sovereignty 
over their air space, but do not allow this sovereignty to extend 
to the individual owners of the surface. 

Article 2 of the Convention states that— 


“Each contracting State undertakes in time of peace to accord 
freedom of innocent passage above its territory to the aircraft of the 
other contracting States, provided that the conditions laid down in 
the present Convention are observed. Regulations made by a con- 
tracting State as to the admission of the other contracting States shall 
be applied without distinction of nationality.” 


This Article does at least pay lip service to the principles of 
freedom and equality of status for aircraft. 

A very important and far-reaching distinction between the 
operation of a regular air service and an individual flight is drawn, 
however, in Article 15, which states that— 


“ Every contracting State may make the establishment of inter- 
national airways and the creation and operation of regular international 
air navigation lines, even without landing on its territory, conditional 
on its prior authorisation.” 


This, as you see, gives every State the power to prevent a regular 
air service being established by refusing its permission. No 
bounds are set to this refusal, and the State need not have fair 
or just reasons for its refusal; in fact, it is not required to state 
any reasons at all. It does not even require that the services of 
all contracting States shall be treated alike. This latitude has 
led, on the same route, to some services being authorised and some 
being refused authorisation. It is this provision that causes the 
majority of difficulties when a regular air service is in course of 
being established : the permission of every country over which 
it is to pass has to be obtained, whether a landing is to be made 
in that country or not. 

Another important provision, in Article 3, established the 
right of any State to prohibit the flight of aircraft over certain 
portions of its territory for military reasons. In effect, it gives, 
in conjunction with other articles, the right to determine the 
route over which any air line shall pass, including the points at 
which it shall cross the frontier, the aerodromes at which aircraft 
shall land, and the courses between these aerodromes. Prohi- 
bition of flight over areas of military importance, such as arsenals, 
dockyards, fortresses, etc., is understandable, but it is the omission 
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of any limit on the prohibition or on the refusal of permission for 
the establishment of regular air services that makes the establish- 
ment of such services difficult. To the layman and aircraft 
operator it seems that it was the original intention to give 
“freedom of innocent passage”’ in time of peace, but as inter- 
national air services became established it appears that their 
political importance raised misgivings as to the wisdom of complete 
freedom and led to the provision that their establishment should 
be subject to the prior authorisation of the States flown over. 

Whatever the original intention may have been, the present 
position of air services in international law is that— 

1. Each State has complete sovereignty over the air above its 

territory and territorial waters ; 

2. No air service can be established without the prior permission 

of the States over which it wishes to pass; and that 

3. Permission may be refused without any reason being given. 

A still more powerful obstacle to the establishment of inter- 
national air lines lies in the fact that the important countries 
that have not yet adhered to the Convention have no rights or 
obligations under it, so that in the matter of operation of inter- 
national air routes across their territory they are a law unto 
themselves. Equally, for their services to cross foreign territory 
they have to make a special agreement covering each individual 
case. 

From the foregoing it will be clear that the establishment of 
an international air service involves much political bargaining. 
When established it enjoys a very precarious tenure and may be 
subjected to many handicaps from which there is no escape 
except by a long process of negotiation and barter. Let us now 
see how this works out in practice, and we may take as an example 
the India route of my Company, which will provide plenty of 
examples to show the interaction of the various considerations. 

In October 1926, Imperial Airways had everything arranged 
for the start of a service from Cairo to Karachi, but the service 
was held up at the Persian frontier for many months. My 
Company had understood that the Persian Government, which 
incidentally was a party to the Air Convention, was willing to let 
us fly along the coast of the Persian Gulf, but it transpired that 
they were not entirely satisfied. Negotiations dragged on, and 
at one time broke down altogether. Meanwhile we ran a weekly 
service between Cairo and Basra. 

In 1929 the difficulty was overcome, and the Persian Govern- 
ment granted an authorisation for three years for flights once a 
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week in each direction along the Persian coast, subject to certain 
restrictions. The Persian Government made it clear that they 
would not extend their authorisation after the expiry of the 
three years, as they intended to establish an aerial corridor 
through Central Persia, and if we wished to continue to fly through 
Persia we should only be able to do so by using the corridor. 
They considered that the period of three years would be ample 
for the specification of the corridor and for the organisation of 
the Company’s services along it. We knew, therefore, that 
unless the Persian Government reconsidered their decision before 
their authorisation expired at the end of March 1932, we should 
have to change our route or stop operating through Persia 
altogether. 

About this time (1929), arrangements had also been made to 
establish an air connection across the Mediterranean. Italy 
would not agree, however, to our entering Italy from France 
along the coast, although the French were using the route we 
wished to follow. We had, therefore, to arrange that the India 
mail and passengers should fly to Basle, where they would arrive 
in the late afternoon, and then (since it was not commercially 
practicable to fly across the Alps) travel from Basle in the 
night train to Genoa, where they would resume their flight in a 
flying boat from Genoa by way of Rome and Naples to Corfu. 
To secure the necessary right to operate to and through Italy 
and Greece, we had also to call at Athens and at Tobruk in 
Italian Cyrenaica., 

The restrictions and obligations imposed by the Persians, 
Italians and Greeks are specifically sanctioned by the Air Con- 
vention, and there is, therefore, no cause for complaint on this 
score. 

All went well for a time, but in 1930 more trouble began. 
Our original arrangements with the Italian Government specified 
that an Italian company should also fly between Genoa and 
Alexandria, using the same route as ours, and flying their services 
intermediately with our own. After a year’s operation, that is 
in 1930, a proposal was put forward by the Italian company for 
pooling traffic between the two companies which we could not 
accept, and owing to this disagreement we had to give up flying 
through Italy and change our route hurriedly to Central Europe. 
Our aircraft then, instead of flying to Basle, flew by way of 
Brussels, Cologne, Nuremberg, Vienna, Budapest, Skoplje and 
Salonika, where they were met by the flying boats and taken on 
to Alexandria, but this time without making a call at Tobruk. 
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This route was satisfactory enough during the summer, but the 
weather conditions were very bad in the winter. The mountain 
area between Skoplje and Salonika is one of the worst in Europe 
from a flying point of view, and lacks meteorological, wireless and 
night-flying facilities. In consequence, flying had to be confined 
to daylight hours, and in winter, when daylight is short, the mails 
and passengers were sent by a convenient night train over the 
Skoplje-Salonika sector. 

After running this route for eighteen months, a rapprochement 
occurred with Italy, and in May 1931 an agreement was reached 
under which we were authorised to revert to the Genoa—Naples- 
Corfu route for one year, and thereafter to operate with aeroplanes 
from Milan to Brindisi and with flying boats from there via Athens 
across the Mediterranean without, however, incurring the previous 
obligation of making a call at Tobruk.1_ Since the winter weather 
is better on this route than in Central Europe, we returned to it 
(May 1931), with, however, a certain amount of uneasiness about 
another change of route a year later. The proposed new route 
also produced another cause for uneasiness, namely, that the 
winter weather round Milan is bad, fog being very prevalent, 
and in any case the aeroplane operating the Milan—Brindisi sector 
would be flying uneconomically and increasing the cost of the 
service we had to offer to the public. 

To cut a long story short, we decided, after investigating all 
the possible combinations of rail and air services between London 
and Brindisi, to give up the air section between Milan and Brindisi, 
and instead to use the train from Paris to Brindisi and operate 
two services a week across the Mediterranean from Brindisi, thus 
obtaining separate trans-Mediterranean sections for the India 
route and for the Africa route, which by this time had been 
established. The separation of the India and Africa services also 
allowed us to shorten the route to India by flying from Athens 
via Castelrosso and Cyprus to the Sea of Galilee, avoiding the 
detour through Egypt. 

No sooner was this change effected than the Persian Govern- 
ment specified the corridor for international air services to follow 
through their country. The route was via Isfahan, Yezd and 
Bam. This route was very discouraging for an air service, but 

1 Superseded by Anglo-Italian air transport Convention of Dec. roth, 1934, 
which provides for the use of two alternative routes, (1) Rome or Ostia, Naples 
(Malta), Tripoli, Bengasi, Tobruk, and on; (2) Rome, Naples, Brindisi, and on. 
For the purpose of operating these services the British air transport companies 


have also the right to land on the civil aerodromes at Milan, Rimini, Rhodes and 
Castelrosso. (The Times, Dec. 11th, 1934.) 
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being anxious not to meet troubles half-way, it was decided to 
survey the proposed corridor both on the ground and from the 
air. Unfortunately, our representative was unable to recom- 
mend even that the route be tried, and his report on it made 
certain what we had feared—namely, that it would be prohibitively 
costly for regular all-the-year-round operation. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to go into details, but after leaving 
the ‘Iraq frontier the surface starts to rise in hills up to 5000 feet. 
A little further the Bakhtiari mountains rise to 14,000 feet and 
the River Karun winds its way through them at the bottom of 
precipitous gorges. The snow lies all the year round on the 
mountains, and the possibility of constructing intermediate 
landing-grounds is remote, while to get supplies to.such landing- 
grounds or to provide amenities for passengers would in itself be 
an achievement. There are no roads along the route as far as 
Isfahan, and such facilities as telegraphs or wireless are unknown. 
Wireless or line telegraphy is essential for giving information 
about weather conditions if a service is to operate with regularity 
and without taking risks, and where bad weather is to be expected 
or where the country flown over is difficult, telegraphic communi- 
cation becomes correspondingly of greater importance. From 
Isfahan to Yezd the route follows the road, but mainly across a 
salt-coated desert, which is soft underneath its crisp surface and 
becomes a sea of mud in winter. For this reason, Yezd is often 
cut off from the outside world for weeks at a time. There are 
severe sand-storms in summer. From Yezd onwards the plain 
becomes harder and gravelly, and water is only found at con- 
siderable intervals. After leaving Kirman another range of 
mountains has to be crossed at 7000 feet in a valley whose sides 
rise to 11,000 feet. From Bam to Bampur there is first a treeless 
and desolate plain, but as the altitude lessens there develops a 
thick jungle and the ground is intersected by deep ravines. One 
more range of mountains has to be crossed between Bampur and 
Gwadar at 5500 feet. In all this route there is not a single wireless 
or meteorological station. Surface transport is bad, and there 
seems little hope of improvement. 

In 1931, therefore, we were faced with the problem of organ- 
ising this route for operation in the following year, or of finding 
an alternative route avoiding Persian territory, or—a forlorn 
hope—inducing the Persian Government to reconsider their 
decision. As a result, the British Government applied for an 
extension of our authorisation to use the coast route, and two 
extensions were granted—the first for two months and the second 
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for a further four, for which we were grateful, and indeed it is 
probable that we could have gone on operating on this route, as 
the French and Dutch have done, but on such insecure tenure 
as to make it impracticable to provide suitable amenities for our 
passengers. At the end of the second extension, therefore, our 
arrangements were complete for a change-over to a route along 
the Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf. This change-over was 
carried out on the Ist October 1932, and since then we have not 
flown over Persian territory. 

Our negotiations for the operation of a service along the south 
side of the Persian Gulf did not follow on quite the same lines as 
those required for flying over the territory of European Powers. 
From Basra the route goes by way of Koweit, Bahrein and 
Oman to Gwadar in Baluchistan, and from there by the same 
route as formerly to Karachi. Being a coast route, no difficulty 
or great cost arises in the transport of fuel and supplies, as shipping 
is available. There are already wireless stations not only on the 
shores of the Gulf, but practically every steamer in the Gulf 
could be called up by wireless telegraphy if required. Mountains 
only occur on the Oman Peninsula, and can be crossed at no 
greater height than 3000 feet, and, while flying along a coast route 
is more comfortable than over a mountainous inland route, 
weather conditions are also likely to be much more stable on a coast 
than on an inland route. Nevertheless, we should have been 
content to continue operating along the coast on the Persian side 
of the Gulf if we could have obtained a reasonably long period 
permit, but without some security of tenure the Arabian coast 
held out greater prospects of satisfactory operation and permitted 
all its advantages to be fully exploited. 

To use this route, it was necessary to make arrangements 
with the Sheikhs of Koweit, Bahrein and Trucial Oman, who are 
independent rulers of their own territories, but they are so closely 
tied to Great Britain by treaty and custom that the air route is 
in effect under British protection. There are certain stretches, 
such as the Hasa coast of Saudi Arabia, which are not, of course, 
under British control, but our relations with His Majesty King 
Ibn Saud are friendly, and in any case our aircraft have more 
than sufficient endurance to travel without needing to refuel 
between Koweit and Bahrein outside King Ibn Saud’s territorial 
waters. 

The Sheikhs of Trucial Oman, although bound to the British 
Government by treaty, are in a different category from the 
Sheikhs of Koweit and Bahrein. They are less closely tied to the 
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British Empire, and rule in a less settled and less developed 
territory. The Trucial coast inhabitants are deeply religious 
and are, of course, Moslems, although there are among them a few 
Hindu and Persian traders. They are backward, conservative 
and stubborn people, devotedly attached to their political free- 
dom. When one learns that the inhabitants of one place forbade 
the use of a motor lorry because motor lorries are not mentioned 
in the Koran, it is only to be expected that there might be opposi- 
tion to the establishment of an air service. When the trans- 
desert air service was first established, the tribes in the Syrian 
Desert looked with some suspicion upon it, and the same suspicion 
probably existed in the minds of the inhabitants of the Trucial 
coast and the Sheikhs had to bow to the popular will, even though 
they themselves might have welcomed the service. 

Many people are apt to regard a Sheikh as an absolute ruler 
instead of as merely the elected representative of his family, which 
is, in its turn, recognised as the ruling family. The Sheikh’s 
brothers, uncles and cousins have frequently almost as much claim 
to the sheikhdom as he, and are sometimes prepared to exploit 
a grievance to their own advantage. The ebb and flow of the 
negotiations with the various Sheikhs and the upheavals following 
the illness of one of them during the negotiations are an interesting 
story, but are perhaps somewhat out of place at this particular 
time. Suffice it to say that after much negotiation the Sheikh 
of Sharjah offered, on certain conditions, to allow us to establish 
an aerodrome on his territory and to build a rest-house in which 
we could accommodate our passengers during the night stop. 

It seems now, just two years since the service started to 
operate over Trucial Oman, that the coming and going of aircraft 
carrying passengers, who do not interfere in any way with the 
local religious observances or politics, and who, on the other hand, 
increase trade, are already doing something towards breaking 
down the distrust of the foreigner and establishing more peaceful 
conditions along the coast. Concurrently with the establishment 
of the trans-desert air route from Palestine to ‘Iraq there seems 
to have been a noticeable improvement in the relationship not 
only between the tribes themselves, but also towards foreigners, 
and there appears to be no reason why the same improvement 
should not also occur with the establishment of the Arabian coast 
air route and so demonstrate once again that transport is the 
bearer of civilisation and that the service is in no way detrimental 
to the interests of the countries flown over. 

The next change that occurred in the India route was the 
No. I.—VOL. XIV. D 
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abandonment in January 1933 of the use of the Sea of Galilee as 
an interchange port. Experience showed that this part of Palestine 
was very susceptible to violent storms at night which, in the 
absence of satisfactory meteorological reporting stations in 
French Syria, could not be adequately forecast. After having 
one of our aircraft seriously damaged while anchored on the 
ground, it was thought prudent to give up the route from Athens 
by way of Castelrosso and Cyprus to Galilee, and operate via 
Alexandria, Cairo and Gaza on our original route. 

The section of our routes which seemed to be least acceptable 
to the public is the train sector from Paris to Brindisi, and with 
the passage of time the difficulties of operating by air from France 
into Italy had vanished, and early this year new arrangements 
were made with Italy, and put on a more permanent basis than 
the old, under which we should be free to fly along the coast 
from France into Italy. We had, therefore, looked forward to 
the entire elimination of the train section during this summer and 
had been under the impression that we had only to ask the French 
Government for the right to fly via Marseilles to have the necessary 
permission accorded to us. France had always shown a liberal 
attitude towards freedom of the air and had already received the 
necessary permission for her service to operate across India to 
French Indo-China and across Rhodesia towards Madagascar, 
and there was at the time no reason to suppose any difficulty 
would have arisen in flying across France. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it has turned out not to be the case and permission was 
offered on terms that appeared to my Company to be too onerous 
and to introduce a new principle in such matters. The problem 
is still under discussion officially, and it would, therefore, be unwise 
to do more than deplore the delay that is being incurred. I 
cannot think that the problem is insoluble, and as it would seem 
as necessary to France to maintain her services across India to 
Indo-China as it is for us to maintain our services from Great 
Britain to other parts of the Empire across France, agreement 
must almost inevitably be concluded and—one would hope— 
without protracted delay.t I do not wish it to be thought that 
our own is the only air transport service that has had to meet these 
political problems ; in fact they all suffer in much the same way. 

Let us compare the position with mercantile shipping. For 
centuries the guiding principle behind the operation of the 
mercantile marine of the nations of the world has been that the 


1 In the Times of Dec. 13th, 1934, it was announced that agreement had been 
reached. 
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sea shall be free to all and that the ships of one national shall 
ply without hindrance from one country to another, nations 
merely reserving for their own nationals their coastal shipping, 
which is the equivalent to cabotage in the air. This principle 
is already universally recognised but frequently waived by 
agreement. The present freedom of mercantile shipping has 
come about through a long process of development and the 
present freedom was not always enjoyed, but one would have 
expected that air transport which only began in 1919 would have 
been able to start off at the point at which marine transport had 
arrived, and not to have to fight all the way through the same 
problems that have already been decided in connection with the 
sea. If the enshackling arrangements which now beset air trans- 
port had not been overcome in the marine world, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that civilisation could not have reached the stage it 
has reached to-day, and air transport cannot hope to meet all 
the calls made upon it until freedom of passage in time of peace 
is as world-wide in application to air transport as it is to marine 
transport. 

There are two suggested ways to expedite this condition of 
things—firstly by international ownership of air transport, and 
secondly by amendment of the Air Convention and its universal 
adoption. To discuss the internationalisation of air transport is to 
tread on very contentious ground, particularly as the subject 
becomes confused with that of armament and disarmament. My 
own personal view, however, is that as a measure of disarmament, 
international ownership of commercial air services could not 
achieve its purpose, since it would still leave untouched the large 
numbers of privately owned aircraft operating exclusively within 
each nation’s territorial limits, and would not prevent a nation 
bent on war from commandeering internationally owned aero- 
planes within its territory. ; 

Looking at the matter apart from its relation to disarmament, 
it is impossible to obtain in an international company that unity 
of policy and standards which we believe to be essential for 
efficiency, and it is too much to expect assistance from national 
exchequers for an international company. Even a national long- 
distance air service must, if it is to run economically and as a 
sound commercial business, be controlled by one board of directors 
as a single unit with uniform standards of service, comfort, speed 
and consideration for the passengers, and conditions of employ- 
ment for the staff. For this reason my Company has always 
urged the need for some measure of unity of control over trunk 
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British Empire air lines. If this is not achieved, commercial 
efficiency and economy are bound to fall to undesirable levels and 
passengers will have endless difficulties and never know where 
they stand. 

How would it be possible to secure the necessary singleness of 
purpose in an international company with the different mentali- 
ties, idiosyncrasies and interests of a number of nationalities ? 
Such a company would be influenced by political considerations 
even within its own board of directors, unless one nationality 
acquired a dominant position—which would inevitably happen. 
Orders for equipment and aircraft would have to be spread over 
the nationalities comprising the company, irrespective of whether 
all nations produced the same quality of equipment or not, and 
at the expense of efficiency. This is too high a price to pay for 
the freedom of the air, which would then only bear “ Dead Sea 
fruit.” 

The better way is gradually to impress on the nations of the 
world that the freedom of the air is to each one’s advantage, that 
the trade that air travel brings means more money for their 
exchequers, more facilities for their citizens, less fear of inter- 
national friction. 

Technical advances will in time produce such aircraft that the 
operation of air routes will become possible without subsidies. 
As soon as that time comes, air lines will cease to have that 
extreme national character which they have at present owing to 
their being fostered by funds from their national treasuries. 
Governments will not then be vitally interested in protecting 
them from competition and they will, therefore, not be so anxious 
to hamper or restrict the activities of the transport companies of 
other countries. 

An important step towards making air services self-supporting 
seems to be to amend the Air Convention in such a way that 
States may only refuse permission to the aircraft of other con- 
tracting States to fly over their territories on giving reasonable 
grounds for doing so. Governments will be much less inclined 
to refuse permission if their reasons for so doing have to be made 
public. Restrictions, other than those necessary for military, 
police, customs or quarantine reasons, should also be removed 
and the fostering of other objects by means of special taxes 
extracted from air transport should be abandoned. 

Unfortunately, commercial air transport has grown entirely 
out of its proper perspective by the confusion of thought that has 
been brought about by putting an unjustifiable military import- 
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ance upon what is really an insignificant amount of aviation 
development for commercial purposes. Certainly some nations 
do regard their civil aviation as a military reserve, but except in 
special cases, its relative value as such must be almost negligible. 
Other nations appear to think that their prestige impels them to 
operate air services whether they fill a commercial need com- 
mensurate with the cost or not. 

Yet national aspirations are natural and understandable, 
and while subsidies are in force artificial conditions will prevail 
and competition may influence the grant of the right of passage 
of a regular air service. We need to find a way to cope with this 
difficulty until the progress of aeronautical science makes sub- 
sidies no longer essential, when air services will become subject 
to the same influences that now affect shipping, which are free to 
follow any course they desire outside territorial limits and to pass 
unhindered through territorial waters to the port of their choice. 
Perhaps a way to meet the difficulty would be to allow free passage 
to foreign air services for the carriage of their own “ through ” 
traffic. 

There is, of course, similar interest being taken in this subject 
abroad as in Great Britain and a very interesting article recently 
appeared in the Italian civil aviation Review, in which the writer 
points out that according to the old Roman law the private 
citizen had full and unlimited rights. On the other hand, as in 
the case of the ancient Germans, the Incas and now in the U.S.S.R., 
there is the other extreme where property belongs to the mass 
and individuals have merely the temporary use of the property. 
As the needs of the masses increase, the individual’s absolute 
right gradually diminishes, owing to the conflicting rights of 
individuals. The individual rights are first of all limited and 
finally suppressed when they conflict with those of the mass. A 
readily appreciated example is the case of expropriation in the 
interests of the public. He then goes on to show that similarly, 
as the result of the various forms of pressure to meet popular 
international requirements, a State sooner or later must give 
away its rights just as the individual has had to do, going through 
the same stages, and he suggests— 


1. That as regards the institution of regular inter-continental air 
lines the first period, 7.e. that of absolute sovereignty, may be 
considered as having been practically closed, although it is 
theoretically still in force by virtue of the Air Convention of 
191g. 

2. That we are rapidly approaching the second period, 7.e. in 
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which the right of sovereignty is limited by the veto of an 
unreasonable opposition, and 

3. That with technical progress, increasing safety, greater altitudes 
and longer ranges, the advent of the third period is approaching 
when the freedom of the air will be considered a natural right 
belonging to all States and not merely to that owning the 
ground beneath it. 


Finally, the writer urges that it is only with the arrival of this last 
period that a new era will commence for air transport as occurred 
about three centuries ago in the case of sea transport. 

The benefits of air transport to the world in general cannot be 
over-estimated. There are innumerable cases when being able 
to make a journey by air makes it possible for the journey to be 
undertaken at all, since the time could not be spared for surface 
transport. The best way to get agreement between people and 
to thrash out conflicting points of view is for the people concerned 
to meet. The personal touch is still and always will be the finest 
producer of agreement and understanding, however great may be 
the advance in telephony, telegraphy and even television. 

In this busy world, when time is so valuable, it is air transport 
which will make the personal touch possible where hitherto the 
speed of surface transport has not permitted it. This is one of 
the strongest arguments in favour of operating services for mails 
and passengers as against the proposal to operate services for mails 
only. That is one of the great advantages that air transport has 
to give civilised countries, and it acts continuously in times of 
peace to avoid the development of friction that may lead to 
quarrels and international strife. This surely must be set against 
the somewhat over-estimated value that is put upon commercial 
aircraft for use as weapons of war. It is curious that commercial 
aircraft should raise such fears although commercial shipping is 
about equally readily convertible for war purposes at sea. On 
balance the continuous and powerful potentialities for good of 
commercial aircraft far outweigh the minor potentialities for 
offensive action in time of war. 

In uncivilised and wild countries, air travel is often the only 
alternative to painfully slow and tedious progress through desert 
or bush or jungle. Before the aeroplane came it took weeks where 
it now takes hours. Tracts of country hitherto inaccessible can 
be opened up by aircraft. Settlers scattered over wide areas can 
be kept supplied with letters, luxuries, medical assistance, etc. by 
aircraft in a way which would be impossible by surface transport. 
Air transport, therefore, has a very definite place in the list 
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of man’s amenities and it is a place that can be filled in no other 
way. Our object must be to get the public opinion of all the 
nations of the world to see it in that light and to expedite the 
freedom of innocent passage in times of peace by all means in 
their power. 


Summary of Discussion. 


A MEMBER asked what the prospects were for the development of 
stratosphere flying. In Germany a double-boosted engine was being 
used and it was hoped that the distance from Hamburg to New York 
might eventually be covered in from eight to ten hours at a height of 
four thousand feet. Was this a practical proposition within the 
next decade? 

He did not agree that the lack of speed of civil aircraft made them 
negligible from the military point of view; the two new machines of 
Imperial Airways, operating from the Low Countries and filled with 
incendiary bombs, could make London look rather a wreck in a very 
short time. 


COLONEL BURCHALL thought that the development of stratosphere 
flying would take longer than ten years. It did not appear to be 
satisfactory for passenger traffic and he had grave doubts whether it 
ever would be, though it might be found quite suitable for mails. 
The whole question whether development should be concentrated on 
mail services or on combined mail and passenger services had been 
discussed and Imperial Airways had come to the conclusion that the 
latter held out the better prospects. As the size of aircraft increased, 
so the cost per pound carried went down; as the size increased, greater 
comfort could be provided; only in big aircraft could there be 
provided sleeping accommodation which was essential if flying by 
night, as well as by day, was to be adopted. 

Big aircraft could, of course, carry big weight and could therefore 
be used as bombers, but they were absolute “ sitters ” for any military 
aircraft, even, he thought, at night. 


Major G. H. BEtt asked if any foreign governments made a charge 
for flying over their territory, and whether the policy of the Persian 
Government was purely obstructionist or had some special aim in 
view when deciding on the corridor mentioned by the speaker. 


COLONEL BuRCHALL replied that no direct charge was levied, but 
there were heavy indirect charges; mooring fees were charged even 
when the company provided the mooring; an enormous duty was 
charged on petrol, because there were taxes on it for the development 
of roads; commissions had to be paid on the bookings of passengers. 
In one country, in spite of an international agreement to the contrary, 
the company had to carry mails from the flying boats to the post 
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office, instead of their being fetched by the post office. In another 
country the company had to carry a certain amount of mails free, 
although that was in conflict with universal arrangements. 

It was very difficult to know what decided Persian policy. No 
doubt they wanted to develop internal means of transport, and probably 
they just did not realise that there was any special difficulty about 
flying over that particular corridor. 


Mr. W. HorsFALt CARTER asked what kind of persons, military or 
civilians, had been the representatives who drew up the Air Convention. 
It appeared from League documents that the reason for their sanc- 
tioning the idea of national sovereignty over the air was due to the 
impression made by war-time experience of the dangers of military 
aviation. To-day, for that very reason, many favoured the contrary, 
i.e. breaking the fetters of national sovereignty. Until “ public 
opinion ”’ had lost its fear of the easy convertibility of civil aircraft to 
military uses it would not throw its weight on the side of “ freedom 
of the air,” as conceived by the speaker. It would therefore seem 
more hopeful to tackle the problem from the other direction, by taking 
away the sovereignty of the air from the nations,—by, in the first place, 
internationalising civil aviation (in Europe, at any rate), and so pro- 
ducing conditions in which the fear would no longer exist that aircraft 
would be converted to military purposes. In the 1933 debates at 
Geneva various delegates had given encouraging support when 
M. Pierre Cot had put forward his proposals in that sense. 

Shipping and aircraft were not on the same footing. When 
shipping was developing, Great Britain was really running the trade 
of the world. But since the War the hold of Great Britain had been 
shaken, and each country was trying to protect its own shipping. 
To obtain the kind of freedom for air transport that was desired, it 
was necessary to combine the idea of Europeanising civil aviation with 
that of a European air force. 


COLONEL BURCHALL thought that though internationalisation 
might be possible, by the time it was secured there would be no inter- 
national transport worth having. With regard to the Convention of 
1919, he referred the question to the Chairman, who had been one 
of the representatives who framed it. 


THE CHAIRMAN (BRIG.-GENERAL P. R. C. GROVEs) said that the 
representatives who drew up the International Air Convention at 
Paris in Ig19 were military, technical, legal and, in the British case, 
also civil—the Chairman of the Society of British Aircraft Construc- 
tors. He was glad to recall that the British delegation had stood out 
for freedom of the air, but the French and Italians had been adamant. 
The door had been left open so far as was possible, but by degrees 
nationalism and militarism had continued to encroach on what should 
be the most beneficent development for mankind as a whole. 
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QUESTION : Had there been any difficulty with the Dutch Govern- 
ment over the route to Australia ? 


COLONEL BuRCHALL replied that the Dutch, like the British, had 
been protagonists of freedom all the time and granted it liberally. 
There was no foreign territory other than the Netherlands East Indies 
which had to be crossed on the route from Singapore to Australia. 


QUESTION: Were the lights for guiding aircraft provided by the 
flying companies or by the governments, and were they regarded as 
international? Lighthouses during the War had been regarded as 
neutral, 


COLONEL BURCHALL replied that in the main they were provided 
by governments; sometimes by a municipality or group of people, or 
else by flying companies. There was little doubt that in the event 
of a war they would be used only for the benefit of the country 
providing them. 


VicE-ADMIRAL S. R. Drury-LoweE said that the rapid advance in 
aviation forced on one the reflection whether its future development 
would be to unite nations or destroy them? If the former, then there 
was a Clear obligation to reduce drastically, or perhaps to abolish, 
military aircraft, but this would not remove the danger from air 
attack unless there was also some international control over civil 
aviation. The question of international controi was therefore of the 
first importance. France and Spain and others had put forward 
detailed schemes to that end, and he felt that the British Government 
could, and should, have taken a more helpful line in supporting these 
proposals. Ile hoped they would do so without delay. 

He also asked the lecturer why the countries which had not signed 
the Air Convention of 1919 had objected to doing so? 





COLONEL BuRCHALL agreed that if military aircraft were eliminated, 
civil aircraft could become a terrible menace, but if agreement could be 
reached to abolish military aircraft, surely by the same agreement 
bombs could also be abolished, and civil aircraft could then be used 
without damage. If nations could not be trusted in that, could they 
be trusted in any other way? 

The objection of the other countries to signing the Convention in 
191g was that the Allies retained too much say in the control of inter- 
national aviation for the former enemy countries to accept it. The 
United States, following its ordinary practice, would not sign a 
European agreement. China remained outside probably for similar 
reasons. Those who had not adhered to the Convention, subsequently 
had entered into bilateral agreements with the countries to which 
they wished to fly in practically identical terms. 


Mr. R. M. K. Bucuanan, R.N., thought that Persia could not be 
blamed for her attitude. Russia and Great Britain, before the War, 
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had divided Persia into spheres of influence. Then there had been 
the deal over Persian oil. And during the War the British had 
recruited troops from Persia—a neutral country—and had sent them 
to fight in Arabia. This seemed reason enough for the offer of such 
an unattractive corridor as an air route. 

With regard to the use of civil aircraft for military purposes, would 
the American long-distance passenger machines be such “ sitters”? 
He believed that their speed was considerably higher than that of the 
British machines. They used the variable pitch propeller which the 
British had not used. 


COLONEL BuRCHALL said that some American commercial machines 
had been designed as bombers and these would not be such “ sitters,” 
but it was not speed which was the important factor in military aircraft. 
The vital thing was manceuvreability, and this involved additional 
structure strength. It was impossible to throw big machines about 
the sky, and that was the same with American as with British machines, 
although they were faster. The variable pitch propeller was essential 
for very fast machines, but in slower machines it was not of the same 
use. At the present speeds of Imperial Airways machines it was 
cheaper to put a few extra millimetres on the bore of the engine. 


A MEMBER said that there were two outstanding reasons for the 
difficulties which were put in the way of foreigners flying over a 
country. It was undoubtedly a great help in flying if the pilot con- 
cerned had been over the same country before. He had been told on 
several occasions in France, Italy and Spain that the authorities would 
rather he did not fly over, and when he asked why, the answer had 
been: ‘‘ When you come again you will know the country.” Another 
reason was that photographs could be taken from aircraft—a difference 
between ships and aircraft—and civilian aircraft could fly over 
fortifications. 


LiEvuT.-CoLoNEL C. L’EsTRANGE MALONE asked what the political 
reasons were for the non-development of continental air routes by Im- 
perial Airways. If British air services were to obtain anything like the 
position held on the sea by the British Mercantile Marine, they would 
have to fly from town to town, whether the towns were in the British 
Empire or not. The failure to do this could not be lack of staff to 
organise the routes; if so it would be an argument for ending the 
monopoly held by Imperial Airways and allowing a rival company to 
embark on the enterprise. Nor could it be due to lack of money when 
the Air Ministry had expended between £3 million and {£4 million in 
the last five or six years on commercial aeronautics—mostly on airships 
which did not produce any valuable results for the country. 


COLONEL BURCHALL said that the heart of the problem went back 
to 1925 when the Government of the day decided that they could not 
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allow Britain’s air services to be wiped out by the competition of 
subsidised foreign companies and granted a subsidy to Imperial Air- 
ways, the company having been formed by the amalgamation of four 
British companies. A comprehensive study of the economics of air 
transport showed that the development of short-distance routes to the 
Continent could only result in continued loss with the aircraft then 
available. As time went on and the cost of operation went down, 
Imperial Airways on the long routes were getting nearer and nearer 
to paying their way. The time would certainly come when it would 
be possible to develop other European services without incurring 
heavy losses. In the meantime the alternative was to continue the 
development of the Empire services and open a route to West Africa 
and connect Canada with the West Indies and British territory in 
South America. The Government’s policy really determined the 
choice of routes. 


QUESTION : What were the prospects of lighter-than-air flying? 


COLONEL BURCHALL said that the sphere of lighter-than-air flying 
was for trans-oceanic services and not for services where passengers 
were frequently set down and picked up. They could not make 
frequent stops with economy, whereas the heavier-than-air machines 
must make frequent stops to fly economically. 


QUESTION : Was it essential for passengers and mails to be carried 
in the same machines, as the speed required for the mails caused 
discomfort to the passengers ? 


COLONEL BURCHALL said that although they received complaints 
from passengers that they were hustled over meals and not given 
sufficient time on the ground for comfort, they received just as many 
complaints that the services were too slow and requests that there 
should be more night flying. So long as this conflicting criticism existed, 
the company judged that the services must be just about right. 


THE CHAIRMAN (BRIG.-GENERAL P. R. C. GROVEs), in closing the 
meeting, remarked that Colonel Burchall’s address had raised many 
important issues, including the convertibility of commercial aircraft to 
military purposes and the bearing of that convertibility upon the 
problem of disarmament. The discussion had ranged over a wide 
field, and in view of the interest evinced by all present there was 
perhaps room for a further discussion with wider terms of reference, 














AMERICAN ECONOMISTS ON THE SLUMP! 
By H. D. HENDERSON 


A LARGE output of economic pamphlets, that is to say, of 
publications which, whatever their length of form, are written 
to enforce topical contentions, is a normal feature of a severe 
depression ; and in the United States, under the stimulus of the 
exciting experimentalism of President Roosevelt’s economic 
policies, the recent output has been exceptionally large. So far 
as their topical purpose is concerned, such publications are 
necessarily ephemeral; but the indications which they afford of 
the way in which their authors’ minds respond to the stimulus 
of events retain often a more lasting interest. The three publica- 
tions under review can most profitably be considered in this 
Journal less for the light which they throw on the course of events 
in the United States or on the wisdom of the policies pursued 
than for the test which they supply of the adequacy of the diverse 
schools of thought which their authors represent. 

Dr. Sprague is an orthodox economist, cautious by tempera- 
ment, with a strong leaning towards the traditional in monetary 
and financial policy, and with a peculiar experience that gives 
all his views a special interest and some of them an exceptional 
authority. After watching the development of the depression 
in London from the vantage-point of Chief Economic Adviser 
to the Bank of England, he returned to the United States in 1933 
to fill for a few uneasy months the réle of adviser to the American 
Treasury. Disagreement with President Roosevelt’s monetary 
policy led to his resignation from this post; and the grounds of 
his disagreement are made clear in this little book. His criticisms 
are temperate, judicial and cogent. He points out the radical 
difference between the American policy of deliberately depreciating 
the dollar and the exchange policy pursued by the British 
authorities. 

“ As the pound was clearly over-valued when the gold standard 
was abandoned, it promptly fell from $4.86 to below $4. No 


1 *RECOVERY AND COMMON SENSE. By O. M. W. Sprague. 1934. (Lon- 


don: John Lane, 8vo. 96 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
*MASTERING THE Crisis. By Irving Fisher. 1934. (London: Allen and 


Unwin. 8vo. 168 pp. 5s.) 
Monetary STaBILity. By Alexander Mahr, [Public Policy Pamphlets, No. 9.] 


1934. (Chicago University Press. 8vo. iv + 24 pp. 25c.) 
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effort was made by the British Government to weaken the pound, 
at that time or since. An equalisation fund was established, 
amounting at first to £150,000,000, later increased to £350,000,000, 
designed to moderate fluctuations in the value of the pound. 

“ At no time has this fund been used to weaken the pound. 
It has been used when the pound was strong to moderate an 
advance which it was believed would not be permanent. At 
such times foreign currencies have been acquired by the fund, and 
these foreign currencies have been used freely to check the down- 
ward course of exchange at times when the pound exhibited a 
weakening tendency. It would have been possible at many 
times during the last two years to reduce the value of the pound 
by the purchase of foreign currencies in large amounts. This has 
never been done.” 


It is useful to have this set on record so clearly and categorically 
on Dr. Sprague’s exceptional and detached authority. 

“Our policy [he proceeds] with regard to the dollar has been 
of a strikingly different character. This does not necessarily 
mean that our policy has been on that account unwise. Our 
policy may have been wise, given our conditions, and the British 
policy may have also been wise, given British conditions,” 


This is characteristic of Dr. Sprague’s reasonableness. He is 
no out-and-out anathematiser of the policy of dollar depreciation. 
Down to a certain point, he seems to concede, there may have 
been a balance of advantage attaching to it. But he is sceptical 
of the efficacy sweepingly claimed for it as a price-raising instru- 
ment, he is fearful of the adverse repercussions which it might 
entail if carried unduly far (his book was written, though not 
published, before the President’s message to Congress of January 
15th, 1934); and he is somewhat irritated perhaps at the obtuse- 
ness of its advocates to its logical implications— 

“Tt is interesting to note that President Roosevelt, on various 
occasions, has insisted that he is endeavouring to establish a 
monetary system which shall be independent of monetary move- 
ments and price changes in other countries. So far as that policy 
has been developed, however, it is a policy which exerts an 
influence on our own situation only through the changes which it 
effects in monetary relations between this and other countries.” 


As to internal monetary policy, Dr. Sprague takes the view 
that “‘ since we already have a large available supply of unused 
credit and currency, I believe that what may be styled a neutral 
monetary policy will best serve the purpose of bringing about its 
active employment in so far as that can be influenced by monetary 
action.” Deliberately inflationary measures would probably 
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prove futile, unless they were carried so far as to arouse distrust 
of the currency. On what would happen in that event, Dr. 
Sprague characteristically refuses to pronounce— 


“The attempt to inflate in a period of depression is an un- 
charted sea. I confess my inability to forecast the course of 
events in any detail, but I can discover no reasonable ground for 
believing that inflationary measures afford the slightest promise 
of the establishment of a higher price-level that will hold, much 
less that full employment of labour with rising standards of living 
which is our common objective.” 


Similarly as to expenditure on public works, Dr. Sprague 
concedes that an immediate stimulus to trade is likely to follow, 
but emphasises “ the risk of creating a situation in which either 
this expenditure must go on indefinitely or, when it ceases, 
involve the same problem of readjustment that presents itself 
when Government expenditure is reduced at the close of a war.” 

Discouraging though all this is, it is eminently wise; indeed, 
it is difficult to discover any chinks in Dr. Sprague’s critical 
armour. But he himself recognises that criticism is not enough 
and promises to “ be constructive.’”’ What then has he to offer 
on the constructive side ? : 

As regards diagnosis, Dr. Sprague lays his main stress on the 
attempt of the majority of business men to maintain profitable 
selling prices for their goods rather than to seek an enlarged 
demand by reducing prices. ‘ This failure of industries,” he 
goes so far as to assert, “‘ to adopt policies designed to open up 
additional demands for industrial products is, in my judgment, 
the chief cause of the persistence of the depression.” The main 
criterion which he suggests should be applied in examining trade- 
recovery policies is: ‘‘ Do they tend to open up and increase 
demand for those products for which we may reasonably presume a 
large potential demand exists that can be made actual by relatively 
lower prices?’ To secure relatively lower prices or products of 
this type is accordingly his central constructive principle. He 
takes housing as a promising field for its application and suggests 
“as an objective or as a slogan—one more room for every family 
in the United States below the income level of two thousand 
dollars.” But for this purpose lower costs of building rather 
than Government housing programmes are what he wants— 


“ If the Government through the Public Works Administration 
can set the pace for low-cost home construction by experimental 
building in a few localities, it would be most serviceable. Some 
initial financial assistance through the R.F.C. might also be helpful, 
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but neither Government building nor Government financial 
support can provide the basis for an accelerated housing pro- 
gram throughout the country.” 

Now, in selecting housing development as one of the most 
promising means of bringing about a real recovery in the United 
States, Dr. Sprague may very well be right; and he is almost 
certainly right in insisting that an undue rise in building cost 
must be avoided if this possibility is to be realised. None the 
less there seems something weak and obviously out of focus about 
this constructive analysis in marked contrast to the sureness and 
balance of his destructive criticism. 

It is very difficult to reconcile either with the facts or with 
inherent probability his contention that the persistence of the 
depression in the United States is mainly attributable to a pre- 
vailing want of enterprise in reducing selling prices. It is all very 
well for Dr. Sprague to complain that “the highly successful 
business policies of the automobile makers have by no means 
been generally followed by producers and distributors.” But you 
cannot argue fairly in this matter from motor-cars to things in 
general. Dr. Sprague expressly exempts from censure the textile 
code under the N.R.A. with its provision for higher selling prices, 
on the ground that “ cheaper grades of textile products may be 
taken as an example of goods for which no large increase in con- 
sumption could be anticipated from any reasonable relative 
reduction in price.” But surely the conditions of demand for 
the great mass of commodities approximate more nearly to those 
for textiles than to those for automobiles. 

It must be remembered that the individual manufacturer, by 
undercutting his rivals, may often secure a large increase in his 
own sales, even though the consumption of the product fails to 
respond much in the aggregate to the stimulus of a lower price. 
Thus competition supplies a constant pressure to undertake, 
and indeed to push too far, the experiments in price reduction 
which Dr. Sprague desires; and in fact the available evidence 
suggests that there was no lack of competitive price-cutting in 
the United States during the early years of the depression. Of 
course, when prices are cut and demand fails to respond, the 
industry makes losses, and tends to resort in self-defence to 
arrangements designed to check the price-cutting which comes to 
be dubbed “ suicidal.” This surely is the explanation of that 
present tendency of American business men, which Dr. Sprague 
deplores, to seek ‘‘ protection from one another” under the 
N.R.A. codes. Doubtless this tendency is a dangerous one, but 
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it did not come into operation until it had been fairly clearly 
demonstrated that Dr. Sprague’s principle by itself offered no 
salvation. 

In urging the need for lower relative prices for the majority 
of American industrial products, Dr. Sprague is largely influenced 
by his recognition of the unpromising outlook for American 
agriculture. “Reasonable prosperity for agriculture,” he 
observes, “‘ will not be attained unless conditions become such 
that a considerable number of people now engaged in agriculture 
find occupation elsewhere.” Industry accordingly has got 
somehow “‘ to absorb not only the unemployed industrial worker, 
but in addition a very considerable number of people now engaged 
in agriculture.’ Here undoubtedly we touch the heart of the 
special economic problem of the United States. This is the 
problem which, above all, a constructive analysis needs to explain 
and solve. It will not do to suggest that it has arisen on account 
of the ‘faulty business policies’’ of industrialists, or can be 
solved merely by an amendment of those policies. As Sir Josiah 
Stamp says in his introduction, Dr. Sprague “has not yet told 
the bitter truth to his people about the connection between high 
tariffs, international debts, rigid wage systems and the successful 
working of any gold standard.”’ Doubtless this is hardly fair to 
Dr. Sprague, who has only attempted to give us a short book, 
and not a large treatise. None the less, the impression of an 
essential inadequacy on the constructive side remains, helping 
possibly to explain the present weakness in the United States of 
the influence of the orthodox school which Dr. Sprague represents. 


What then of the unorthodox economists? The authors of 
the other two publications under review are both adherents of 
the policy of stable money, 7.e. of attempting to maintain a con- 
stant price-level through the regulation of credit and currency. 
Professor Irving Fisher, indeed, is one of the best-known and 
earliest exponents of this idea, having first put forward his plan 
for a ‘“‘ compensated dollar ’’ as long ago as Ig1I. To one who 
has devoted so much time and energy to the advocacy of this 
idea, its sudden adoption, in some degree at least, as the official 
monetary policy of the United States is naturally exhilarating, 
and perhaps it is unreasonable to complain that Professor Fisher’s 
tone in Mastering the Crisis should be so predominantly one of 
triumph. Yet one cannot help feeling that it is premature; 
for while events, by discrediting the gold standard and orthodox 
bankers, have given an unexpected opportunity for the application 
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of Professor Fisher’s ideas, they are very far from having vin- 
dicated them, as he seems to assume. On the contrary, the 
experience of the depression has given rise to two questions which 
many sympathisers with the idea of stable money find extremely 
awkward. First, how is it possible to reconcile the claim that a 
steady price-level is the key to the maintenance of steady trade, 
with the fact that a slump of unprecedented severity, and bearing 
many of the marks of a reaction from a previous boom, occurred 
after the price-level had remained remarkably steady for several 
years? Second, once the vicious circle of depression is under 
way, is it really possible to check the process by an expansionist 
monetary policy ? 

What does Professor Irving Fisher say upon these questions ? 
As regards the first he gives the following explanation : 


“ From 1922 to 1929, however, while the level of stock prices 
rose, the commodity price-level did not rise. This was an 
exception to the rule of booms. But #rofits rose, due evidently 
to reduced costs by reason of technological improvements. For 
instance, from 1925 to 1929 the profits of 163 industrial and 
miscellaneous corporations—a typical cross-section of American 
business—rose 75 per cent.; so that the vicious up-spiral was still 
a race between the debt level and the profit level, even if not 
between the debt level and the price-level. Anyhow the debt 
level rose, and business thereby found itself over-extended.”’ 


ce 


He proceeds to enlarge upon “ the total mountain of debt in 
America,” which he estimates “ increased tragically by perhaps 
35 per cent.” between 1922 and 1929, and observes that this 
mountain of debts “ was the ultimate cause of the depression.” 

Now this account of the sequence of events is a reasonable 
one, and will be generally accepted. But see what Professor 
Fisher admits. He admits that the commodity price-level 
remained steady in the years preceding 1929, he admits that 
none the less a boom developed, and he admits that this boom 
made a subsequent slump inevitable. He claims, it is true, that, 
in respect of the absence of any marked rise of commodity prices, 
the last boom was exceptional. But then, as he would be the 
first to assert, a steady price-level has hitherto been exceptional. 
On the other hand, there is nothing exceptional about tech- 
nological improvements resulting in lower costs. Why then if 
we seek to keep the commodity price-level stable in the future, 
should not the same results ensue—higher profits, a spreading of 
business optimism, a growth of debt, and a subsequent slump? 
Surely it follows from Professor Fisher’s admissions that it may 
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be dangerous to stabilise the commodity price-level whenever 
technological improvements are taking place. 

In occasional passages, it is only fair to say, Professor Fisher 
recognises that a stable commodity price-level is not enough. 
In discussing the question of the particular index-number which 
should be stabilised, he considers Mr. Carl Snyder’s index, which 
includes inter alia security prices, and the stabilising of which 
would therefore require credit restriction in the event of a stock 
market boom. Professor Fisher rejects this index as impracticable 
for his purpose and observes : 

“ Perhaps it is better to stabilise the commodity dollar and at 
the same time control or modify certain other price-levels 
separately, so far as separate pools of credit (as suggested by Mr. 
Luther Blake) can accomplish such a result—especially with 
regard to stock market prices.” 

In this manner Professor Fisher recognises stock market 
speculation as a factor dangerous to stability for which the com- 
modity dollar supplies no remedy. More expressly he recognises 
that “‘ we shall not be safe from booms and depressions until we 
give separate attention to the debt structure,” adding that “‘ much 
study of the whole problem of debts remains to be accomplished 
before we can establish sound criteria of over-indebtedness as an 
aggregate phenomenon.” 

These references to “ other factors ”’ are, in short, perfunctory, 
confined to less than three pages in the book, introduced, one 
feels, mainly so that Professor Fisher may not be open to the 
charge of ignoring them. For the most part, his argument 
proceeds unrestrained by any sense of the existence of such 
problems, on futile lines such as would have seemed appropriate 
in pre-slump days, answering objectors who point out that other 
factors besides money affect prices with the metaphor of the 
rudder of a boat. Yet, on the basis of his own account of the 
causes of the recent slump, the problems of stock market specula- 
tion and business indebtedness are crucial. Failing a solution of 
them, why should we expect better of the commodity dollar in 
the future than it has given us in the past? For—here is the 
essential trouble which should make Professor Fisher less 
triumphant—if the index-number of wholesale prices is to be 
the chosen criterion, we had the commodity dollar in operation 
in the United States from 1922 to 1929. Indeed we had this, it is 
important to observe, not as a mere matter of accident, but on 
Professor Fisher’s own showing as an objective of American 
monetary policy under the régime of Governor Strong. 
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As regards the second question, by which as has been indicated 
sceptical sympathisers are disturbed, Professor Fisher has not 
very much to say. He is enthusiastic for President Roosevelt’s 
reflationary activities, particularly, as befits the old protagonist 
of the commodity dollar, for the reduction in the gold value of 
the dollar. But he recognises that Mr. Hoover before him made 
considerable reflationary efforts; and, in general, his position 
upon this question appears to be the orthodox one that, if a 
boom is allowed to develop, an unpleasant period of “ liquidation ”’ 
is inevitable. 

It is precisely this which Dr. Alexander Mahr, a young Vienna 
economist attached to Chicago University, is unwilling to accept. 
He, too, is an advocate of a stabilised price-level, which he insists 
must be the wholesale level of commodity prices and no other. 
He, too, recognises that the conditions in the years preceding 
1929 were those of boom, despite the fact that commodity prices 
remained steady during this period; and he faces this difficulty 
more squarely than Professor Irving Fisher. He admits that in 
times of technical progress a boom is a natural result of a steady 
price-level. Indeed he sees no way of avoiding this result; for 
he is unwilling to allow his monetary authorities any discretion 
to allow prices to fall, if this seems most desirable in the light of 
the trade situation, insisting, like the advocates of the gold 
standard, on the need for an “‘ objective ’’ criterion. Accordingly, 
he pins all his faith on the hope that a boom need not be followed 
by a slump. 


“Tt is clear, then, that rapid technical progress may, under a 
system of stable money, lead to a boom. But is it an inevitable 
conclusion that the boom will be followed by a depression of 
approximately similar intensity, as was the case in the United 
States? . . . It is a mere truism that there would have been no 
severe depression, perhaps only some temporary recession, after 
the stock-market crash if it had been possible to keep the price- 
level stable. And as it is only a question of preventing the 
depression—a boom without ensuing depression being a most 
desirable phenomenon—we have, in fact, to deal with the problem 
of enlarging the powers and competencies of those responsible for 
the conduct of monetary policy in such a way as to enable them 
to intervene successfully in times of a strong downward tendency 
of business and prices. This is the real problem to be solved.” 


Alas! all that Dr. Mahr has to suggest for the solution of this 
problem is that lower discount rates and open-market operations 
should be supplemented by public works financed by credits. 
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As though there were not abundant experience to show that 
public works can never be got going quickly on a substantial scale. 

Dr. Alfred Marshall once characteristically observed, with 
reference to the disputes of the classical economists, that they 
were all mostly in the right in what they affirmed, and mostly in 
the wrong in what they denied. It is to be feared that the 
opposite verdict must be passed on the contributions of most 
present-day economists to the solution of the world’s present 
economic difficulties. How much more convincing is Professor 
Fisher when criticising the pretensions of the gold standard than 
when justifying the claims of the commodity dollar! How 
much more cogent is Dr. Sprague when he is exposing the weak- 
nesses of the commodity dollar than when propounding his own 
analysis! The present depression is subjecting to a severe test 
both the old economic orthodoxies and the latest heterodoxies ; 


and neither group seems to be standing the strain very well. 
H. D. HENDERSON 
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1*, A Stupy oF History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Vols. I-III. 
1934. (Oxford University Press. Demy 8vo, 21s. per volume; 
set of 3 vols. 52s. 6d.: to members of the Institute, 12s. 6d. per 
volume ; set of 3 vols. 35s.) 


Lorp Acton speaks somewhere of histories which have changed 
men’s outlook on society and human life. Such histories are few; 
but it is difficult to lay down the last of the first three volumes of 
Professor Toynbee’s book without feeling that posterity will place it 
among them. Its immense range, its extraordinary power of synthesis 
and generalisation, its humanity and literary distinction, would be 
sufficient to set it in a class by itself. It is much more, however, 
than an individual tour de force by a scholar of exceptional learning, 
imaginative insight, and experience of affairs. Its structure and plan 
exemplify a method of treating historical material—to use a phrase 
that its author would find repulsive—which, though freely employed 
by anthropologists and sociologists, has not hitherto been applied on 
so grand a scale or with such impressive success by an English historian, 
It is probable, therefore, that the indirect influence exercised by 
Professor Toynbee’s work will be as important as the direct. It will 
not only bring illumination to its readers, but will modify the con- 
ception of their réle held by future historians. 

The task which he has undertaken is the comparative study of 
civilisations. Such a subject is susceptible of a variety of interpreta- 
tions; and, though to attempt to summarise his argument would be 
absurd, it will be convenient to indicate, however briefly, the character 
of the ground traversed in his opening volumes. Social thought in all 
ages takes its colour from the predominant interests, speculative and 
practical, of the world about it. Among such interests the two which 
have exercised the strongest pull in the course of the last century 
are those suggested by the words industrialism and nationality. 
The influence of these ezdola on the historian’s choice of subjects and 
methods of treatment are discussed with gentle humour in Professor 
Toynbee’s first two chapters. That Katharsis effected, he turns to his 
main theme. Twenty-one civilisations, fourteen extinct and seven 
living, are identified. The remainder of the volumes is devoted to a 
discussion of questions relating to the origin and growth of civilisations 
in the light of the evidence which these specimens supply. 

Compared with primitive societies, civilisations are rare and recent 
phenomena, with a history, as far as our knowledge extends, of little 
more than six thousand years. In what region is an explanation of 
their genesis to be sought? Neither race nor environment, Professor 
Toynbee argues, can be made to fit the facts. On the one hand, all 
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the races which have produced civilisations contain fractions which 
have risen little, if at all, above barbarism; while all have produced 
them, except possibly one, and that exception does not require the 
hypothesis of innate incapacity, since it is adequately accounted for 
by lack of opportunity arising from geographical isolation. On the 
other hand, almost identical environmental conditions have yielded 
social results which are in sharp contrast with each other; steppes and 
river-valleys, clustering islands and mountain plateaux have proved 
all alike fruitful, and all alike sterile. What remains, it may be asked, 
if these solutions are discarded? What remains, he answers, is not a 
quality or a condition, but a relation. It is the interaction of human 
and environmental factors, themselves both human and material, 
which he expresses by the formula ‘‘ Challenge and Response—” the 
stimulus of circumstances and the reaction to it. 

This conception and its applications are worked out with a wealth 

of knowledge and a subtlety to which it would be difficult to find a 
parallel. Do civilisations develop in surroundings where Nature 
seems propitious, or where she demands a struggle if organised societies 
are to be sustained, and, if some strain is required, at what point does 
it pass from an incitement to effort into a load which crushes it? 
What are the effects of change of habitat and of migration overseas? 
How have societies reacted to catastrophes, such as the shock of war 
and invasion, and to the continuous external pressure felt by frontier 
regions facing hostile powers or barbarism? What are the conse- 
quences of disabilities, such as those arising from caste, slavery, or 
religious discrimination, on the classes submitted to them? What are 
the criteria of the growth of a civilisation, and whence is the stimulus 
to growth derived? The originality of an historian is to be judged, 
not by his taste for excursions into the recondite and technical— 
excursions which, if sometimes a necessity, are not infrequently a 
flight from the dust of the market-place into the safety of a solitude 
unthreatened by competition—but by his courage in grappling with 
the central problems of his subject which are on all men’s lips, and 
by his ability to find gold in ground mined for centuries. There is 
abundance of esoteric lore in Professor Toynbee’s book, but its special 
quality is of a rarer kind. It consists in his power to focus his learning 
on large, simple and fundamental issues of permanent significance, 
which are the subject of history because they are the stuff of human 
life. 

It might be inferred from so meagre an outline of the topics treated 
in his work that it belongs to the same category as those philosophies 
of hir*ory which stride from peak to peak in the thin air of abstractions, 
cut ott by impenetrable clouds of metaphysical doctrine from the valleys 
inhabited by the children of men. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. His method—hypothesis tested by the life-histories of different 
civilisations—is inductive in the proper sense of that much-misused 
term. His societies live and move with convincing vitality. He has 
shown that history can be sociological without ceasing to be exciting ; 
nor will the reader who studies the living portraits of great personalities 
contained in his third volume complain that the individual is sacrificed 
to the blind god of an inevitable evolution, or ground to dust by the 
play of mechanical forces. Whether his particular conclusions are 
to be accepted—whether his accounts of Sumeria, Egypt and Babylonia, 
of the genesis of Mayan and Andean cultures, of Voyaks, Lapps and 
Esquimaux, are not only plausible, but correct—only the specialist, 
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or rather only a brigade of specialists, can say. The important 
question is not whether his hypotheses will require to be modified in 
the light of further evidence, as obviously they will, but the validity 
of his procedure. 

That procedure consists in applying to civilisations the methods 
employed by anthropologists in the investigation of primitive societies. 
He assembles all civilisations which can be discovered, and uses them 
as specimens for comparative study, without regard to the positions 
which they occupy in a chronological series, except, of course, in so 
far as chronology itself throws light on their characteristics. The 
assumption of the fundamental importance of the time sequence is so 
deeply embedded in the historical tradition that its almost complete 
rejection by Professor Toynbee is likely to cause a shock. Does not 
his method, it may be objected, involve the treatment on one plane of 
phenomena which, owing to their greater remoteness in time from each 
other, are too disparate to be compared? Some of the best things in 
his book are the passages in which he pauses to examine conventional 
categories of historical interpretation and the theories implied in 
current phraseology ; one may refer, for example—to mention a few 
instances out of many—to his remarks on “ the continuity of history,” 
on misconceptions of the “unity of civilisation,’”’ on “‘ the unchanging 
East,” and on race theory and race feeling. Among such passages 
is one in which he replies to the objection just mentioned, and to the 
allied criticism that comparative methods are inapplicable in history, 
on the ground that its subject-matter is a string of events, of which each 
is unique and all are discontinuous. His argument does not lend itself 
to a brief summary, but to me, at any rate, it is convincing. The proof 
of the pudding is, however, the eating, and the best answer to the 
objection that Professor Toynbee has attempted the impossible is 
Professor Toynbee’s book. He has done the job and done it with 
brilliant success. 

To say that A Study of History is of the greatest interest and 
importance is not to say that it is faultless. To mention first two 
trifles. Professor Toynbee has the gift for apt quotation which is 
natural to a full mind, but he sometimes indulges it to excess. Readers 
acquainted with the works of M. Bergson do not require citations from 
them running altogether into several pages; while it may be doubted 
whether those to whom he is merely a name will derive much illumina- 
tion even from extracts so copious. References to sources, again, 
are excellent things; but they should be confined to statements needing 
corroboration, not hung like a label on to every phrase which happens 
to be placed in inverted commas. Is it too sanguine, for example, to 
suggest that it is superfluous to tell the reader that the Parable of the 
Sower occurs in that obscure work, the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew? 

More serious matters would require a longer discussion than is 
proper in a review, but two points may be mentioned. The first relates 
to the distinction between primitive societies and civilisations. This 
distinction is vital to Professor Toynbee’s scheme, since, unless it is 
clearly made, his twenty-one civilisations would require to be increased 
or diminished in number, and the conclusions derived from a study of 
them to be correspondingly modified. Unless, however, as is possible, 
some passage has escaped me, his treatment of that point seems hardly 
proportionate to its importance. He points out that primitive societies 
differ from civilisations in three respects—in being immensely more 
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numerous, in being shorter-lived, and in embracing far smaller popula- 
tions. Such external differences are obviously important; but the 
reader who is offered these differentia and nothing more is, perhaps, 
not wholly perverse if he wonders whether the division between 
the two types of organism is as clear and immutable as the author 
seems to imply. 

The second question is suggested by the language in which Professor 
Toynbee describes the behaviour of societies in different circumstances. 
He seems sometimes to personify them. They act and react, are 
challenged and respond, are confronted by problems which they 
succeed or fail in solving. England, for example, is described as per- 
forming in the seventeenth century “a constitutional tour de force,” 
and as making, in Parliamentary Government, “a political invention 
which provided a propitious setting for the subsequent English in- 
vention of Industrialism.”” If such personification were merely a mode 
of literary expression natural to a writer of Professor Toynbee’s 
vivacity, it would be legitimate and, indeed, attractive. It seems 
sometimes to imply, however, a view of societies as homogeneous 
entities, as ultimate and irreducible units responding as a whole to 
emergencies confronting them, which is not very easy to reconcile with 
the facts as known to history, and which, to judge from other passages 
in his book, Professor Toynbee himself would hardly endorse. The 
point is not merely a verbal one, since it affects the view taken of the 
causation of social and political change, a subject to which historians, 
and not least Professor Toynbee, have devoted much attention. 
What would appear, for example, to have occurred in the case cited, 
and in a good many others, is that particular groups or classes chose a 
particular course of action, and succeeded in making their choice 
effective. If that is so, it is in the influences prompting the action 
of such groups, rather than in a “ response’ by a society acting as a 
unit, that the explanation of the developments referred to by him is to 
be sought. Societies, in short, as the word is commonly used, are 
composite bodies, whose behaviour is not intelligible till they are 
analysed into their constituent parts. Do not Professor Toynbee’s 
atoms require to be split ? 

It is the nature of a great book to suggest problems even more 
than to solve them. Professor Toynbee does both. No one can 
put his volumes down without the sense of having moved on great 
heights and having been for a few hours a spectator of all time and 
existence. To survey so vast a field, while retaining the imaginative 
power to feel the imponderables, is a masterly achievement. The 
reader of his first three volumes will wait eagerly for the appearance 
of those still to come. R. H. TAwNeEy. 


2*, A SHorT History OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1920 TO 1934. 
By G. M. Gathorne-Hardy. Preface by Lord Eustace Percy, 
M.P. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 1934. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
351 pp. 7s. 6d.; to members of the Institute 5s.) 


As the row of Professor Toynbee’s annual volumes steadily 
lengthens along the library shelf, the student, and still more perhaps 
the teacher, of international affairs is faced with the question as to 
how best to make their contents easily available to the non-specialist 
reader. The problem is not simply one of summarising a mass of 
information. It is also, and chiefly, one of surveying the whole 
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material with the detachment that comes from distance and of bringing 
out the conclusions implicit in them as their years pass into history. 
In its response to this challenge the Council of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs (if the present writer may be permitted to say 
so) has been well advised both in the period selected for treatment and 
in its choice of an historian. The fifteen years between 1919 and 1934 
already seem to us as contemporaries to form a period of their own, 
roughly corresponding to that between 1815 and 1830. Opinions may 
differ as to when “ the post-War period ” actually ended : some may 
put it at November 1929, others at September 1931, others at March 
1933, others at October of the same year, while others again may 
connect it with the fate of the Washington Treaty. But, however 
this may be, it will be generally agreed that the time has come to 
cast a backward glance over the period as a whole. 

Granted the strict limitations of time, space and documentation 
in the task assigned to him, Mr. Gathorne-Hardy has been extra- 
ordinarily successful. The ten volumes of the Survey of International 
Affairs, together with the six volumes of the History of the Peace 
Conference of Paris, have been distilled into a book of moderate size 
which is, in the true sense, an original work; for its most striking 
feature is the way in which its author has refused to let himself be 
snowed under by his material. Indeed this most readable dark blue 
volume, with its apt phrasing and pungent comment, offers an in- 
structive contrast to its scarlet forerunners. Professor Toynbee is a 
philosophic liberal: Mr. Gathorne-Hardy is a common-sense con- 
servative. Both, equally grounded in the classics, have schooled 
themselves to see the world steadily and see it whole. But, while 
Professor Toynbee looks out on mankind with ardour, not unmixed 
with apprehension, Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s attitude is one of kindly 
tolerance, not unmixed with amusement. Professor Toynbee adorns 
his title-pages with quotations, of an apocalyptic tendency, culled from 
the Old Testament, Lucretius and Vergil: Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, on 
the other hand, seeks inspiration or comfort in the worldly wisdom 
of Horace. Thus, since the great expectations of 1919 left him 
relatively cold, he has been less disillusioned by their non-fulfilment : 
indeed the pages in which he analyses the Wilsonian gospel, though 
they will not commend themselves to all readers, are among the 
most interesting in the book. In any case, his Horatian equanimity 
stands him in very good stead in recounting the record of these troubled 
years. But is it fair to the reader to leave him, as he is left in the 
concluding sentences, in the state of breathless suspense induced by 
the serial novelist when the next instalment is not due till 1949 ? 
ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


3. MAURICE DE BUNSEN, DIPLOMAT AND FRIEND. By Edgar T. S. 
Dugdale. 1934. (London: John Murray. 8vo. xii + 359 pp. 
Illus. 15s.) 


THis complete and well-balanced account of a distinguished career 
abroad in the service of the Crown may well appeal to a wider circle of 
readers than those who concentrate their attention on state business. 
Sir Maurice de Bunsen passes from one diplomatic post to another ; 
whatever rank he held he is seldom out of touch with affairs of import- 
ance, and the account of them presented in this book is almost an 
epitome of British diplomacy in the past fifty years. But it is also the 
fine story of a man with qualities developed by varying experience of 
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social life, and his biographer might with equal success have inverted 
the title into that of “ Friend and Diplomat.”” Few can have had wider 
experience of the machinery of British diplomacy, and this book bears 
witness to the kindly interest with which, in a busy life, he followed the 
subsequent work of those who were at any time associated with him. 

Washington, then Madrid, Paris, Japan, Siam in the subordinate 
ranks brought him eventually to Constantinople, at that time deemed 
to be an almost indispensable stage in a satisfactory training; with 
it came very responsible work—the Cretan insurrection and its result, 
the war-between Turkey and Greece of 1897 and the peace conferences 
which leave an outstanding Cretan question, rows on the Montenegrin- 
Albanian frontier, followed, as the biographer shrewdly remarks, by 
comparative peace. Then marriage and return to Constantinople, 
Paris, Lisbon, Madrid with a long series of difficult negotiations in 
connection with the Morocco question, and then Vienna at the end of 
1913. 

\ The nine-months mission to Vienna in 1913-1914, to which 
Chapter XII is devoted, is most correctly described as crowded with 
more complexities and dangers than was the whole of de Bunsen’s 
diplomatic career put together. Though the chapter is full and 
though the extracts from correspondence leave an impression of 
judicious selection, any further illustration of his views on these very 
vexed questions would have been welcome. In the attempts to unravel 
the numerous tangles left by the Balkan Wars of 1912-1913 the opinion 
expressed in the text is only too true—that the main obstacle to peace 
was the deep-seated hostility between Austria and Serbia. But 
would Sir Maurice have quite agreed with the statement that the 
Serbian propaganda, which was a constant irritation to the Austrian 
Government, was for the recovery of certain large districts of territory 
governed by Austria which contained a large proportion of Serbs? 
The word “‘ recovery ’’ could only have a remote application to Bosnia 
while the rest of the territory of much greater extent claimed and 
obtained by Serbia had not before been under Serbrule. In his opinion, 
formed at the time, the Serbian answer (p. 196) was a complete accept- 
ance of the Austrian Note except on a few points as to which she 
formulated reserves which might be submitted to arbitration. But 
the Note demanded the arrest of the man who held the threads of the 
murder plot in his hands; he was not forthcoming—early warning had 
reached Belgrade that he was being looked for—while the cooperation 
of the Austrian police in the search for him was refused. In 1917 
the truth comes out—the connection of this man with the Black Hand, 
the murderers and the General Staff in Belgrade—and leaves the 
impression that had he been caught in 1914, it would have been difficult 
to deny to Austria any satisfaction that might have been demanded. 
The rest of the Note need scarcely have been written. 

JOHN DE SALIS. 


4*. FASCISM AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION. By R. Palme Dutt. 1934. 
(London: Martin Lawrence. La. cr. 8vo. xi + 296 pp. 5s.) 
5*. B.U.F.: Oswatp MosLEy AND BritisH Fascism. By John 
Drennan. 1934. (London: John Murray. Cr. 8vo. 293 pp. 

7s. 6d.) 
Ir would be difficult to find two books more diametrically opposed 
than these in their advocacy. They are both too long, overladen with 
quotations, indiscriminate in their praise and blame; but they certainly 
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succeed in pressing home their respective points of view. Mr. Drennan 
is saturated with Spenglerism, Mr. Dutt’s gospel is Karl Marx. 
Fascism, according to the former, is ‘‘ an insurrection of feeling against 
the conditions of the modern world”’: according to the latter, it is 
“the violent attempt of decaying capitalism to defeat the proletarian 
revolution.” The rhapsodies developed from these themes could 
hardly be expected to harmonise. 

Mr. Drennan is a warm admirer of Sir Oswald Mosley, and believes 
that the Blackshirt movement is a factor to be seriously reckoned with 
in our British politics. He is ingenious in justifying the changes in 
his leader’s party allegiance; but his very ingenuity exposes him to 
Mr. Dutt’s bludgeon. For Fascism, says Mr. Dutt, is only a variant 
of Social Democracy, a combination of deception and coercion; and 
social democracy, as represented by the Labour Party, is the real 
bulwark of conservatism in Britain. Thus in this country we are 
moving tortuously towards Fascism, as Italy, Germany and Austria 
have done, and as even France is doing; and the only remedy is, as 
in Russia, to forestall its arrival by the prompt victory of the proletarian 
dictatorship. Those who can bring themselves to accept this point 
of view will find an abundance of vituperative corroboration in Mr. 
Dutt’s treatise. MESTON. 


6. PoLiTIcAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD, 1934. Edited by Walter H. 
Mallory. 1934. (New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 
8vo. 202 pp. $2.50.) 

In this Handbook what is regarded as the “ essential information ”’ 
about all countries in the world is given in a clear and succinct form— 
“ the composition of the governments—the programmes of the political 
parties and their leaders—the political affiliations and editors of leading 
newspapers and periodicals.” There are also sections on the League 
of Nations, World Court, and International Labour Office. The 
greatest difficulty confronting the editor of any such publication is the 
rapid change in governments. In this respect the present Handbook 
is already out of date in regard to several countries, a factor which will, 
of course, be remedied in the next edition, which will appear in February 
1935. The Handbook is a mine of most useful information put to- 
gether in a manner that makes it easily accessible to those readers 
desirous of verifying some fact ina hurry. But it seems a pity that— 
presumably—considerations of space have led to the grouping together 
of a number of small States—Afghanistan, ‘Iraq, Danzig, Nepal, etc.— 
on two pages. It is not seldom in regard to these countries that the 
reader needs information. ik. Be M, 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 


7*, THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW BY THE PERMANENT 
COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUsTICE. By H.Lauterpacht. 1934. 
(London : Longmans, Green & Co. 8vo. 111 pp. 6s. 6d.) 

IN this little book, which is composed of lectures delivered at the 
Graduate Institute of International Studies at Geneva at the beginning 
of 1934, Dr. Lauterpacht deals, with his usual ability, with certain 
aspects of the work of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
at The Hague. He disclaims any intention of giving a complete 
picture of the Court’s work, but has selected five topics for discussion : 
the law behind the cases, judicial caution, judicial legislation, effective- 
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ness of the law, and the Court and State sovereignty. The author has 
sought in the decisions of the Court—which, be it remembered, already 
number more than sixty and constitute an imposing body of judicial 
exposition—underlying principles of general application. He examines 
certain tendencies in the Court’s approach to the questions brought 
before it and discusses their bearing upon the development of inter- 
national law. The Court is a living institution with a living and con- 
tinuous tradition, which has already made its mark upon the law of 
nations and will in the normal course of events have far-reaching effect 
as time goes on. As the author shows, the Court’s work has revealed 
two opposite but complementary characteristics—judicial caution and 
judicial courage—which are of the best augury for the future. So far 
it can fairly be said that the Court has kept its feet on the ground and 
its head in the air. Its decisions have shown respect for established 
rules and principles combined with readiness to expand and develop 
them by judicial interpretation. Without claiming that the Court is 
infallible, there can be no doubt that its work up to the present inspires 
confidence and respect, and justifies great hopes of its future as an 
instrument for the development of international law. This book is a 
valuable contribution to the understanding of the Court’s meaning and 
mission. ALEXANDER P. FACHIRI. 


8*, STATELESSNESS: WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE UNITED 
StTaTEs. By Catheryn Seckler-Hudson. 1934. (Washington, 
U.S.A.: The Digest Press. 8vo. xxii + 332 pp. $3.00.) 


THE legal determination of citizenship is one of those problems 
which, although primarily matters of “‘ domestic jurisdiction,” never- 
theless have a substantial international importance. Perhaps the 
most difficult part of the law of nationality at the present day arises 
out of the fact that the world now contains several million people who 
have no lawful citizenship at all. By reason of the diversity of national 
laws this question of statelessness has now become so complicated 
that its complete analysis is beyond the competence of any individual 
writer, and Miss Seckler-Hudson has done wisely in approaching her 
study entirely from the point of view of American law and practice. 
Such references as she makes to international law and the laws of other 
countries are subsidiary to the main purpose of her book. 

She tells us (p. 22) that there are no less than eighty-six different 
causes which may render any person stateless in the eye of the United 
States’ law. If such figures are even approximately true of other 
countries, the reader may gather some idea of the complication of the 
problem, although it is probably true that in the United States, with 
its heterogeneous population, the practical difficulties are more acute 
than elsewhere. The greater part of her book consists of three chapters 
in which these diverse causes of statelessness are classified in three 
main groups. Two short chapters, each of which might be expanded 
with advantage, deal with the consequences of statelessness and with 
the possibilities of curing the evil through international or domestic 
action. 

Miss Seckler-Hudson has given us a work of scholarship, carefully 
compiled and well documented, A certain indifference to literary form 
makes it rather a work of reference than a book to read, but it should 
prove of great practical value to all who may be concerned with the 
American law and practice upon this difficult problem. 

The book forms the first of a series of ‘‘ American University 
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Studies in International Law and Relations,” which will be published 
under the auspices of the American University Graduate School. 
Laudatory prefaces are contributed by Professor Stowell and Dr. J. B. 
Scott. The latter tells us that the United States ‘‘ have been since 
their independence the refuge and the hope of the distressed of well- 
nigh every nationality.’ A study of the cases collected by Miss 
Seckler-Hudson may lead some readers to doubt whether the distressed 
would always share this opinion. H. A. SMITH. 


g*. SOME ASPECTS OF THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
By Sir John Fischer Williams. 1934. (London: Humphrey 
Milford. 16mo. vii-+ 322 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuis little book displays to the full the qualities which one expects 
from the author: lucidity, sane judgment, and legal penetration 
without pedantry. To my mind it is one of the best commentaries on 
the Covenant, if not the best, that has appeared. True, it falls into a 
small compass, but nothing important is omitted, and the conciseness 
of the treatment brings out the fundamental points without confusing 
the reader by detailed discussion of minor questions and subtle diffi- 
culties. Sir John Fischer Williams begins with an account of the 
origin of the Covenant and then passes to an examination of the nature 
and constitution of the League. Its primary purpose—prevention of 
war—is kept well in the forefront, and all the great political problems 
with which it is connected are discussed, such as revision of treaties, 
mandates and minorities. The Geneva Protocol, the Briand—Kellogg 
Pact and the General Act are also considered in relation to the Covenant. 

The author, although a staunch supporter of the League, writes 
with a moderation that makes his commentary the more impressive. 
This book confirms and strengthens the view, which most sensible 
people who have studied the subject must hold, that the Covenant is 
admirably designed for effecting its purpose and, if fairly and honestly 
applied, would be sufficient as it stands for the establishment of a new 
and better international order, in which war, if not theoretically 
impossible, is at any rate very difficult in practice. Good faith in the 
observance of the existing obligations of membership is infinitely more 
important than the closing of the “‘ gaps in the Covenant ”’ by further 
elaborate machinery. ALEXANDER P. FACHIRI. 


1o*, A BETTER LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By F.N. Keen. 1934. (London : 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 160 pp. 5s.) 

Mr. KEEN pleads for a new world order based on the prohibition of 
war. He puts forward a new draft League Covenant (printed in full 
in an appendix) designed to close up the loopholes in the present 
instrument. The principal changes he suggests are the abolition of 
the unanimity rule, the compulsory submission of all kinds of disputes 
to the Hague Court or to a “ Tribunal of Equity ’’—apparently a 
kind of permanent Lytton Commission—to be set up at Geneva, and 
the grant to the Assembly of powers of international legislation over 
a wide range of subjects conditional on a three-fourths majority. 

It is clear that such a scheme assumes the impartiality of inter- 
national tribunals and the disinterestedness of the League Council. 
The author does not discuss the actual forces which even the best of 
Councils could employ to enforce an award of international law against 
the defiance of a selfish and powerful member. Nor does he show how 
his plan could be realised in a nationalist and autarchic world. J. G. 
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11*, THE LEAGUE, THE FAR EAsT AND OURSELVES. By the Earl of 
Lytton. 1934. (London: League of Nations Union. 8vo. 
16 pp. 6d.) 

Lord Lytton, in the Ludwig Mond Lecture in the University of 
Manchester delivered on May 17th, 1934, shows that the failure to solve 
the crisis in the Far East has ‘“‘ diminished the confidence of the world 
in the collective system of maintaining peace’’ and suggests a possible 
line of policy. 


ARMAMENTS AND PEACE 


12*, SEA POWER IN THE MODERN WorLD. By Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond. 1934. (London: G. Bell. 8vo. 266pp. Ios. 6d.) 

13*. A SEARCHLIGHT ON THE Navy. By Hector C. Bywater. 1934. 
(London: Constable. 8vo. vii-+ 308 pp. 10s.) 


THE work on sea power is written by the Professor of Naval History 
at Cambridge, an Admiral who has an unchallenged position as the 
Mahan of our day. Naturally his views do not bear the imprimatur 
of the whole Flag List, for he has far too much originality to be entirely 
acceptable to the grey-heads of the Navy. In fact, though a bit of a 
revolutionary myself, I believe he strays too far from the path of 
orthodoxy in advocating the reduction of the tonnage of a battleship 
to that of existing cruisers. The conditions are not made the same 
for all nations by merely settling that all vessels shall be below 6500 
or 10,000 tons. 

A Searchlight on the Navy points out our own shortcomings, and is 
an excellent summary of the conditions that are the subject of the 
naval conversations of to-day and of the conference of 1935. It is 
written by the ablest and most stimulating of our naval journalists. 
Both authors stress the fact that there is no question of air power versus 
sea power, for sea power, as the historian points out, is the ability to 
control movements at sea, whether of military forces or goods. If 
aircraft affect this control they simply become instruments of sea power. 
The absurdity of considering air weapons separately is illustrated by the 
fact that the submarine may no longer sink a merchant ship at sight, but 
there is nothing to prohibit an airplane doing so by bomb or torpedo. 

Aircraft are as vitally interested as are ships in our oil supplies, and 
politicians should certainly read the alarming chapter on oil fuel on 
p-. 113 (Bywater), where it is related how, in spite of all efforts, our 
oil fuel was reduced to three weeks’ supply at one period of the War. 
He tells us of the dangerous steps we had to take. He could have 
added to the list, for we had to implore the United States to send only 
coal-burning ships; and to the fact that all merchant ships were 
ordered to bring home oil in their bottoms, he might have added the 
information that a reduction of speed was entailed, so adding to the 
losses by submarine attack. Such dangerous mistakes should never 
occur. 

Both our authors are endeavouring, not altogether unsuccessfully, 
to revive that confidence in the Navy that has been so seriously 
undermined since the War, and which Mr. Bywater dates from the 
Battle of Jutland. He devotes a chapter to the matter headed “‘ The 
Navy in Eclipse.” This dreadful legacy was foreseen by those who 
were agitating for a Navy, prepared by an adequate War Staff, in the 
years preceding the War. 

Both volumes are indexed, the historian’s being a particularly 
good one. While the work of Sir Herbert Richmond will be of enduring 
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value to be read at leisure, that of Mr. Bywater is a more direct approach 
to our immediate problems. Both authors write with anxious eyes 
on the Naval Conference, and the price the nations have to pay. 
Nearly all the four hundred millions of people in our Empire must 
hope that we may be permitted to develop in peace for many years 
and to wipe out the War’s great injuries. The nature of the insurance 
we require in sea power will be better understood after reading the two 
books. Is Japan going to denounce the Washington Naval Treaty 
of February 1922? Are we in for a fresh era of building battle- 
ships of 35,000 tons with the knowledge that the two new French 
battleships of 26,500 tons are to cost {6,000,000 each? Successive 
Conferences merely postponed building, and now that ships are falling 
obsolete is the race to be resumed? Both these books will help to 
an appreciation of the merits and solutions of such problems, and 
ought to be read by politicians and students of international affairs. 
CARLYON BELLAIRs. 


14*, DISARMAMENT AND EQualt Ricuts: facts and problems dealt 
with in the negotiations on disarmament and equal rights, 
1933-1934. Edited by Richard Schmidt and Adolf Grabowsky. 
[Special Number of Zeitschrift fiir Politik.] 1934. (Berlin: 
Carl Heymanns Verlag. 8vo. 284 pp.) 


THE facts and problems dealt with are given in eleven “ Treatises ” 
by Dr. Karl Schwendemann, Baron von Rheinbaben, Dr. Grabowsky, 
Major-General Michelis, Professor Moldenhauer, Major-General Soldan, 
Major-General Helmutt Wilbey, Major of the Police Botho Elster, 
General Horst von Metzsch and Dr. Megerle. The German point of 
view is given clearly and incisively, following closely the consistent 
attitude of the German delegation throughout the Disarmament 
Conference. There is little fresh material for those who have studied 
the proceedings in Geneva. Naturally the most is made of the strong 
German case for equality through a general qualitative disarmament 
and of the claim that all countries should have the right to possess 
armaments that are regarded as necessary for defence. 

The writers who deal with Control, Budgetary Limitation, Manu- 
facture and Traffic in Arms, are all more concerned to show the duplicity 
of the French than to give reasons for the attitude taken by the German 
delegation consistent with a genuine desire to help forward disarma- 
ment. It must be admitted that many of the difficulties raised are 
serious, but the writers under-estimate the strength and sincerity of 
public opinion in many countries behind: the delegates who are trying 
to overcome them. Major-General Wilbey, who writes on Air Dis- 
armament, brushes aside altogether the demand for control of Civil 
Aviation as if it were purely a French trick to hide unwillingness to 
give up Military Air Forces. One might have expected at least a 
statement of German opinion as to the objections to such control. 
With regard to Police Forces and quasi-military formations the German 
case is well described, but in the nature of things carries little weight. 

There is no treatise on the question of “ security ’’ and no attempt 
by any writer to see anything in French policy except a determination 
to obstruct disarmament. Dr. Grabowsky’s attempt to justify 
Germany’s action in withdrawing from the League of Nations is full 
of quite unconvincing words. 

A considerable Bibliography, called “A critical guide to the 
International Literature on Disarmament since 1931,” in which no 
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attempt is made to be impartial, is followed by a useful collection of 
documents, giving a number of the principal speeches by Hitler and 
von Neurath and some of their press interviews, as well as the Notes 
exchanged between the German, French, Italian and British Govern- 
ments in the winter of 1933. HILDA CLARK. 


15*. Force. By Lord Davies. 1934. (London: Ernest Benn. 
8vo. x-+ 242 pp. 2Is.) 

OnE cannot but feel grateful to a British writer who has realised the 
importance of bridging the gulf between the Continental and a section 
of British opinion on the subject of force, and who has taken the 
trouble to expound the subject with fullness and to track down in 
trenchant language the fallacies with which it has become surrounded. 

Lord Davies has chosen for his text Pascal’s aphorism on the 
Union of Force and Right, the authorship of which is in itself an indica- 
tion that it is often those who are themselves the most spiritually- 
minded who have the closest hold on political and’ social realities. 
In some present-day pacifist literature Force, irrespective of the motive 
behind its use, is treated as though it were an entity in itself, a sort 
of embodiment of the power of evil. The reaction against Force has, 
in fact, become a kind of idée-force. The dictatorship thus exercised 
by slogans and catchwords is one of the influences most inimical to 
the scientific analysis of political problems. 

Unfortunately, however, Lord Davies has fallen to some extent 
a victim to the same temptation himself, for in his mind the idea of 
an International Police Force has apparently come to occupy the 
central place which Force pure and simple occupies in that of others. 
In point of fact, his argument in favour of such a Police Force is as 
much open to criticism as the pacifist arguments which he is at such 
pains to demolish. For, apart from the technical difficulties involved, 
the feasibility of such a project depends upon the acceptance by the 
public opinion of the world of the view that problems of war and 
peace are to be dealt with from an international standpoint; in such 
an event, of course, the proposed Police Force would not be needed. 

One cannot help regretting that a man like Lord Davies, who really 
cares about making the world better, should have succumbed to the 
temptation which so often besets idealists, of being carried away by 
a particular project which, however attractive in itself, is not the 
need of the moment. Were Pascal living to-day, is it likely that he 
would have thrown his energy into the scheme for an International 
Police Force? Is it not more probable that, instead of devoting his 
attention to evolving a new piece of machinery, he would have 
employed his authority to educate the public as to the use of an 
instrument already in existence, namely, the Covenant of the League 
of Nations? Lucie A. ZIMMERN. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


16*, THE CANADIAN ECONOMY AND ITS PROBLEMS: Papers and Pro- 
ceedings of Study Groups of Members of the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1933-1934. Edited by H. A. Innis 
and A. F. W. Plumptre. 1934. (Toronto: Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 43 St. George Street. Cr. 8vo. 356 pp. 
$2.50; to members of the Institute, 6s.). 

As an economic unit, Canada is in many respects especially interest- 
ing, and this exposition of her resources, difficulties and problems, set 
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forth by study groups of the local Institute, does full justice to its 
subject. A debtor country, dependent for solvency and prosperity 
on the world market in wheat, metals and newsprint, Canada has felt 
the stress of the economic blizzard with exceptional severity; and, as 
has happened to so many other countries, certain rigidities in her 
business structure have made it difficult for her to adapt its fabric 
to the exigencies imposed by the storm. In a summary of a round 
table discussion of ‘ problems of rigidity in the Canadian Economic 
Structure,” Mr. K. W. Taylor points out that as far back as recorded 
statistics go, the prices of Canadian exports have always fluctuated 
more violently than those of her imports, and this feature has been 
accentuated by the growth of a world economy and the application of 
mass production technique to raw materials; against this volatility 
in income, rigidity in costs and expenses has been inconveniently 
persistent : 

‘Large parts of Canada are amazingly endowed for the production of some 
one thing, but one thing only. Over a great part of the West, it is ‘ wheat or 
nothing.’ In large areas of the northern parts of Central Canada it is ‘ pulp 
and paper or nothing,’ or ‘ copper or nothing.’ And so it goes on. Vast areas 
of Canada, which under a happy conjunction of economic events are great sources 
of wealth, simply have no alternative economic activity.” 

This disability, of course, is common to most countries, in nearly 
all of which local specialisation is a necessary part of modern industry. 
So also, in varying degrees, are the rigidities due to the immobility of 
capital and labour, the cost of government, corporate and private debt, 
commercial interest rates and (perhaps fortunately from the point of 
view of consumption) rates of wages. But Canada has special rigidities 
in the lack of flexibility in the internal organisation of her large-scale 
manufacturing industries, in most of which a handful of corporations 
control from 75 to 95 per cent. of the output, maintaining “ an expensive 
coast-to-coast selling and distributing organisation, with its consequent 
burden of overhead costs and a high degree of internal or managerial 
rigidity ”; the tariff, again, keeps prices of manufactured goods rigid, 
assisted by price-fixing arrangements among manufacturers; while 
‘‘a country of great length and little depth, a climate that builds up enormous 
peak-load costs in a few weeks or at most in a few months of the year, demand 
a quantity and quality of permanent capital works in railways, shipping, canals, 
harbours and terminals that are in full use for only a small part of the year. 
These things are reflected both in the public debt and in the expensive transport 
system.” 

And so, as the price of wheat falls, freight charges absorb an ever- 
increasing proportion of the selling price. 

And wheat, as we all know, is not only cultivated at a loss—made 
good by the taxpayer and the consumer—by a large number of countries 
in which it is grown for social, sentimental and political reasons, but 
declines in importance as human food as the standard of life rises and 
permits of a more varied and richer diet. Against this unpromising 
outlook for her cereal output, Canada can set certain compensating 
comforts—the high price of gold, thanks to monetary depreciation in 
England and the United States, the revived demand for nickel, stimu- 
lated by the eagerness of European and other countries to make ready 
for the next war, and the craving of the public on both sides of the 
Atlantic for cheap and voluminous newspapers and magazines, pro- 
viding an inexhaustible market for Canada’s unrivalled forests and 
forest industries. 

Canadian economy is thus not merely a problem, but a bristling 
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mass of problems, and the Institute groups’ examination of them is 
full of varied interest, to which no review of the length to which this 
one is confined can do full justice. Ultimately the core of the difficulty 
lies in the effort to restore equilibrium between domestic prices and 
export prices; and on this point Mr. F. W. Burton raises the question 
of inflation as a remedy, showing that a policy of inflation would have 
two aspects—the exchange value of the Canadian dollar would be 
allowed to fall, and money would be pumped into circulation by 
government expenditure on public works. The fall in the exchange 
would raise the domestic price of Canada’s exports, and so would reduce 
the internal disequilibrium; and government expenditures would 
relieve unemployment temporarily, but 

‘“can only bring about a genuine recovery if the increase of profits which results 
from inflation provokes a new flow of private investment sufficient to continue 
the stimulating effect of the expenditures after they have ceased. There would 
be no reason to expect such a flow of private investment in Canada, since in our 
case investment, whether in private or secondary industry, must wait upon the 
prosperity of our primary industry—in other words, upon the state of our markets 
abroad. We can achieve equilibrium by ourselves—but not a boom.” 

But it may be suggested that equilibrium achieved through inflation 
depends for its permanence on other currencies “ staying put.” If it 
led to a general inflationary race, it would produce nothing but chaos 
for all parties. And so to Canada, as to England and most other 
countries, the all-important question of the future is, What is going to 
happen to world trade and international finance and world markets ? 
This question is very ably discussed, and left on a note of interrogation, 
in a paper contributed by Professor Gilbert Jackson, on the ‘‘ World 
in which our Central Bank will work.” Canada, as we all know, is 
instituting a central bank to coordinate the work of the commercial 
banks which won so much prestige for themselves and their country 
during the crisis that has shaken the banking systems of so many 
nations. Professor Jackson shows that the new central bank may 
find that it has been launched in a world in which equilibrium is 
impossible; or that the world in which it has to function holds some 
promise of restored equilibrium, given an unprecedented degree of 
unselfish cooperation among governments and central banks; but he 
fails to see what conceivable programme can give us back in per- 
manence our economic equilibrium, and make unnecessary the great 
readjustment for which, in his opinion, we must look. 

HARTLEY WITHERS. 


17*. ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION : Report of the Columbia University 
Commission. 1934. (New York: Columbia University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xv + 250 pp. 15s.) 

18. INTRODUCTION TO WoRLD Economics. By Kemper Simpson. 
With a Foreword by Senator E. P. Costigan. 1934. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xvi-+ 295 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

19. THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF PROGRESS. By Roy Glenday. 
1934. (London: Routledge. 8vo. xv + 302 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

BELIEVING that universities have a special function to fulfil in 
helping mankind in time of trouble, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 

President of Columbia, wrote towards the end of 1932 a letter to his 

Professor of Sociology (R. M. Maclver), suggesting that a committee 

of economists and engineers should be formed to investigate scientifically 

the causes of the slump and the possibilities of its cure. Economic 

Reconstruction is the Report of this Committee, whose membership was 
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not confined to Columbia. The General Report is signed by Professor 
MaclIver (in the Chair), by J. W. Angell, J. M. Clark, A. D. Gayer, 
A. H. Hansen, W. C. Mitchell, George Soule, and Josef Schumpeter 
(economists), by J. W. Barker (Dean of the Columbia School of 
Engineering), by Alvin Johnson (Director of the New York School for 
Social Research), and by H. S. Person (Director of the Taylor Society). 

The main report is not very novel or exciting, and suffers from the 
tendency of all documents of the kind to seek refuge in generalities at 
critical points where agreement has been difficult to secure. Its first 
half deals with monetary policy. Without making any show of 
dogmatism in the matter, the Committee conclude that it would be 
wise for the United States to return to the gold standard (and stay 
there) on the fulfilment of certain conditions as to its future working. 
Further, they desire the national and international stabilisation of the 
general level of prices for a long-term norm. They are not unaware 
of the danger of inflation which such a policy brings to a country 
whose productivity is increasing, but they hope that this may be 
avoided if steps are taken (though they do not clearly indicate what 
steps) to raise money incomes at a sufficient rate to avoid a general 
expansion of profits. After the experience of the last decade it reads 
strangely for American economists still to desire to take out their 
increasing productivity in rising money incomes rather than in falling 
commodity prices. 

In the second half of the General Report under the title ‘‘ Steps 
towards a Planned Economy ” we find (rather oddly) a discussion of 
company and banking legislation, and of the attitude of the State to 
education, insurance, pensions and labour conditions. It is evident 
that in America “ Planning’”’ means something much milder than it 
does anywhere in Europe. The Report makes only slight reference 
to the Recovery Campaign. In suitably worded reservations Pro- 
fessors Angell and Schumpeter dissociate themselves from the hesitancy 
of the main report, and desire an immediate, unconditional and 
definitive :eturn to gold. 

Of the eight Special Reports by individual members of the Com- 
mittee (which together occupy more than half the volume), the four 
written by Dr. Gayer are the most interesting part of the whole book. 
They deal with the post-War working of the gold standard, public 
works and trade cycle theory in general. Dr. Gayer is clear that the 
United States failed to observe the “‘ rules of the gold standard game ”’ 
when they sterilised gold after 1925, and that in refusing to deflate 
effectively we also were guilty during the period in question. But, as 
he points out, if America had not sterilised, the stock market boom 
would have developed even earlier. 

‘Those who condemn the pre-depression policy of the Federal Reserve 
authorities in their departure from gold-standard orthodoxy should, in consistency, 
realise that these principles would have required that an inflationary boom of 
probably much larger proportions should have been allowed to develop at 
certainly a much earlier date. For America had a greatly excessive gold stock 
and on pre-War principles should have permitted it to have its full influence in 
raising prices. In no other way could she, with her high tariff wall, or possibly 
even without it, have developed a sufficiently large adverse balance of trade to 
relieve her of her surplus gold ” (p. 137). 


This is the real dilemma, and Dr. Gayer sees no way out. 


On the other hand, from pp. 180-181 of the Introduction to World 
Economics, it is clear that Dr. Simpson does not even see the existence 
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of this dilemma. On the whole his book is nevertheless excellent. 
His purpose is descriptive rather than theoretical. He presents with 
ample statistical illustration a comparative survey of the industrial 
structure, banking systems and foreign trade of the United States, 
Britain, France and Germany—a survey which is both balanced and 
well-informed. His whole edifice is used with great force and effect 
to show the essential interdependence of the Great Powers in economic 
matters, and the book concludes, suitably enough, with an attack 
upon tariffs and tariff-makers, both in the United States and elsewhere. 
It deserves to be widely read, both by students and by the general 
public. 


Mr. Glenday shall speak for himself. 


“The peasant migrated to the town and produced that bastard ‘ pseudo- 
nomad,’ the International Liberal. His creed was neither the Liberalism which 
a re-emergent peasant France gave to the world in the eighteenth century nor 
the patriarchal Socialism of unified Germany in the nineteenth; it contained 
undigested elements of both. It has even now no settled view, religion or social 
structure. Like the development of natural science with which it has been 
associated, it has been more concerned with exposing past errors than with 
constructing a new code of life. . . . This arrogant intelligentsia . . . had not 
perceived that while they were drearily debating their theories, that which 
had been the life-giving force of ‘investment’ was being transformed into the 
death-dealing cancer of ‘usury’. . .” (pp. 144-146). 


As I am myself an International Liberal and a member of his “ arrogant 
intelligentsia,” there is little I can say that would not sound trivial 
or absurd beside such a passage as the above. Besides, the economist 
must appeal to reason, and Mr. Glenday is interested almost wholly 
in the emotions. Suffice it to say that he sees (pp. 214-223) little 
hope for this country unless it is prepared to adopt some form of 
Fascism, and that he has invented (p. 236) a criticism of Mr. Keynes 
which is at least highly original. The latter was unwise enough, not 
only to believe that the standard of living may reasonably rise to four 
times its present level within the century, but also to show some 
enthusiasm at this prospect. Mr. Glenday, on the other hand, considers 
such a rise not only unlikely, but positively undesirable. For if it 
came about we should merely sacrifice spiritual values still further to 
material welfare. HAROLD BARGER. 


20*, DOCUMENTATION ECONOMIQUE: Quarterly Review. Edited by 
Robert Mosse, Professor of Economics at the Faculty of Law 
at Poitiers, France. No. 1, May 1934: vili + 46 pp.; No. 2, 
August 1934: iv-+ 56 pp. Annual subscription: 50 /rs. 

THE purpose of Documentation Economique, a new periodical issued 
under the patronage of leading French economists and sociologists, is 
to provide, for convenient reference, an index to articles on economic 
questions published in the leading reviews of the world. In addition 
to the titles of articles and their source, summaries of their content are 
provided by qualified specialists. The entries are classified according 
to subjects and printed on one side of the paper only so that they can 
be pasted on cardboard and filed. The periodical appears four times 
a year, in February, May, August and November, and covers in each 
case the articles appearing in the preceding quarter. 
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21*, CONSULTATION AND COOPERATION IN THE BRITISH COMMON- 
WEALTH : a Handbook on the Methods and Practice of Communi- 
cation and Consultation between the members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Compiled by Gerald E. H. Palmer. 
With an Introduction by Professor A. Berriedale Keith on the 
Constitutional Development of the British Empire in regard to 
the Dominions and India from 1887 to 1933. Issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
1934. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. lix + 264 pp. 
12s. 6d ; to members of the Institute, 8s. 6d.) 

WHEN the reviewer has testified that this is an unusually useful 
handbook, it is difficult for him to know how to proceed; for it would 
not be playing fair either with the compiler of the book or with its 
readers to raise questions of theory and policy which the compiler has 
deliberately excluded. The great merit of the book is that it gives 
us the essential facts. It summarises within little more than two 
hundred pages every existing institution and method of intra-Common- 
wealth cooperation. So far as the present reviewer can discover, no 
fact of any importance has been omitted. Nor has it been possible to 
detect a single error. 

In making his book Mr. Palmer has depended both on documents 
and on personal inquiry. He compiled his first draft in 1932, and 
circulated copies of it to authorities in Great Britain and the Dominions. 
In Canada and in Australia members of the Institutes of International 
Affairs took considerable pains in criticising the draft and suggesting 
additions to it. Individuals in South Africa and the Irish Free State, 
a committee in India, and members of Chatham House in London, 
rendered similar services. All this is explained in the preface; but 
it is desirable to state it here; for the reader who contemplates buying 
a handbook wants first of all to be absolutely sure of its completeness 
and its accuracy. 

The first section of the book describes the machinery of cooperation. 
In reviewing this machinery, the handbook takes in turn Great Britain, 
each of the Dominions, and India, describing first the departmental 
organisation at the seat of government, secondly the representation in 
other Commonwealth capitals—or solely in London. (It is noteworthy 
that the Dominions are concerned almost exclusively with an organisa- 
tion which links them with London: they take little trouble to secure 
continuous contact with each other.) Diplomatic Representation of 
the Commonwealth through the normal British channels, and of the 
three Dominions who have begun to establish separate representation, 
is next dealt with. Then comes defence, which is described first 
from the point of view of Dominion organisation and policy; secondly, 
from the point of view of coordination (Committee of Imperial Defence 
and Imperial Defence College). 

With equal system Section II describes the practice and procedure 
for representation at international conferences and for the negotiation 
and ratification of treaties. ‘‘ Treaty-making power was inherent in 
Dominion status,” and so the problem of the last decade has been 
the establishment of conventions which would safeguard the Common- 
wealth as a whole (vide the Imperial Conference recommendations of 
1923 and 1926). When the Great Seal of the Irish Free State was 

struck in. 1932, full Dominion control at every stage of treaty negotia- 
E 
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tion was finally established. The unity of the Empire even in major 
questions of foreign policy must therefore rest on good sense and good 
feeling. This section ends with a list of post-War treaties binding on 
all members of the Commonwealth and a note on the very curious 
international status of India. 

Section III describes the agencies for inter-Imperial economic 
cooperation, most of which were examined in the Skelton report. On 
p. 210, with a reference to the Imperial War Graves Commission and a 
proposal made by Mr. Bruce in 1924, the book makes its first approach 
to the problem of improved organisation. In Section IV it opens up 
this problem, indirectly, by recording past proposals for improved 
machinery and the grounds on which they were rejected. 

The material contained in the handbook can only be understood in 
historical perspective. Professor Berriedale Keith offers this per- 
spective in an introduction setting out the salient facts of constitu- 
tional development within the British Empire from 1887 to 1933. 

W. K. HANcock. 


22*, THE AIR ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1934-5. Edited by 
Squadron-Leader C. G. Burge. Vol. VI. 1934. (London: 
Pitman. 8vo. xlviii-+ 814 pp. 2is.) 


Tuis, the sixth, edition of the Azy Annual richly deserves the chorus 
of praise which has hailed its appearance. It is a comprehensive, 
handsomely produced and admirably illustrated encyclopedia of 
information regarding every form of aeronautical activity throughout 
the Empire. Space precludes even an enumeration of its outstanding 
features; chief among them is the technical section, reprinted in 
French and in Spanish, which reviews the progress and products of 
the Aircraft Industry. Study of this section, together with that 
which deals with the Royal Air Force, confirms recent Press criticism 
of theequipment ofthatarm. Three of the squadrons were re-equipped 
so long ago as 1925, and the majority of the aircraft throughout the 
Force are of obsolescent types. Some of the machines were designed 
six or seven years ago, a period which has witnessed many technical 
advances both in design and in construction. 

The survey of British air transport reveals a considerable extension 
of route mileage and welcome progress in commercial flying both at 
home and on the Imperial air routes. In view of the comparative 
slowness of our air liners, to which public attention was recently drawn 
by the remarkable achievement of the Dutch machine in the Melbourne 
Air Race, the remarks on page 65 are of specialinterest. The disparity 
between British and American cruising speeds is stated to be in some 
cases as much as 70 miles per hour. But what is perhaps more 
important is that the Dutch, the French and the German commercial 
machines are generally speaking faster than our own. 

The explanation both of the obsolescence of our military aircraft 
and of the slowness of our air liners does not lie in any decline in techni- 
cal skillin design or construction—there is ample proof of the contrary ; 
the cause of both deficiencies may be summed up in one word, economy. 
We have balked at the cost of re-equipping our Air Force and our 
subsidies to commercial flying have been on a much smaller scale than 
that which obtains on the Continent and in the United States. 

It may well be doubted whether this policy connotes true economy. 
Among its baneful results is the loss of our long-established lead in 
aircraft exports; according to reliable American statistics the total 
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sales in 1933 were: U.S.A. $9,203,000 as against $6,210,000 British. 
These figures have a military as well as a commercial significance, since 
an aircraft industry is the foundation of national air power. 

In the commercial sphere parsimonious State aid has resulted not 
only in a lack of cruising speed—a severe handicap—but also in an air 
route system which, despite the immense scope offered by the Empire, is, 
by comparison with the German and French, little more than a skeleton 
development. This is strikingly illustrated by the figures given on 
page 101 of the Annual; these also reveal that in 1933, France had 134 
aircraft employed in regular air transport, Germany 172, and Great 
Britain 23, including machines upon the Imperial air routes. The 
disparity in carrying capacity is not, however, as great as these com- 
parative figures appear to indicate, since our air liners are on an average 
larger than those of our continental competitors. 

There is room to mention but one more feature of this instructive 
volume, namely, the articles dealing with Imperial Defence Problems 
and Air Control. Flight-Lieutenant Kingston-McCloughry’s full and 
ably written account of the latter should give pause to those who are 
opposed to the British reservation at Geneva in regard to what is 
popularly but somewhat inaptly termed “ police bombing.” 

The contents of this excellent work of reference have a bearing 
upon so many vital issues—international, Imperial and commercial, 
as well as naval, military and “ Air ’’—that it should command a wide 
circulation not only in this country but also throughout the British 
Commonwealth. P. R. C. GROVEs. 


23*. NOTES ON THE LAND AND AIR FORCES OF THE BRITISH OVERSEA 
DomINIons, COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, MANDATED TERRITORIES 
UNDER CONDOMINIUM (EXCLUSIVE OF INDIA). 1934. (London : 
H.M.S.O. 8vo. 187pp. 3s. 6d.) 


“ NoTEs ”’ is indeed a modest description of this official publication, 
for it is a comprehensive review of the land and air forces of the Empire, 
exclusive of India. Each of the military forces and of the police forces, 
of which the number is legion, is described under the headings: Con- 
stitution, Terms of Service, Establishment, Command and Adminis- 
tration, Composition, Distribution, Armaments and Training. The 
defensive systems of the Dominions are dealt with in still fuller detail ; 
that of Australia is in addition illustrated by a map which shows the 
distribution of her defence forces. 

Each of the Dominions, excepting Newfoundland, has created a 
small Air Force. That of Canada, although it forms an integral part 
of the Department of National Defence, is chiefly employed in work 
for the civil government departments and renders invaluable service 
by making air surveys, transporting government officials, cooperating 
with the Canadian Mounted Police and carrying out forest fire protection 
patrols. 

Defence is for obvious reasons of far greater concern to Australia 
and New Zealand than it is to Canada. It is surprising, therefore, to 
find how small is the provision for air defence in these far-distant 
Dominions, notably in Australia. The Royal Australian Air Force 
musters rather less than four squadrons all told, yet the air arm, because 
of its economy, speed and ability to sink or disable troopships, offers 
unique facilities for the protection of the Commonwealth’s immense 
sea-board. Happily Australia has developed a very considerable 
system of commercial aviation which would enable her to strengthen 
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her Air Force in case of need. She has, according to the figures given 
in this book, 8700 miles of air routes, 304 aerodromes and emergency 
landing grounds, 205 registered civil aircraft and 584 licensed pilots. 
The inclusion of civil aviation in this publication appears to indicate 
that the War Office, which has compiled it, recognises the inherent 
military value of air transport—a factor which was long denied by the 
Air Ministry and which is still to a large extent discounted in our air 
olicy. 

. hs a compendium of information about our Imperial land and sea 
forces this production would be hard to beat; it is clear, concise and 
complete, and it is authoritative and well indexed. Despite its un- 
assuming title it will rank as a standard work of reference upon the 
subjects with which it deals. P. R. C. GROVEs. 


24*. THE YEAR-BOOK OF THE BERMUDAS, THE BAHAMAS, BRITISH 
GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS AND THE BRITISH WEST INDIEs, 
1934. 1934. (London: Thomas Skinner of Canada,Ltd. 8vo. 
334 pp. 78. 6d.) 

The eighth (1934) edition of this Yeav-Book has been brought up to 
date and presented in an improved form. In view of the prospects of 
better trade opened up by the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa 
and by the subsequent tariff concessions, more information has been 
given than in former issues in regard to banking, commerce, customs 
regulations, etc. for the benefit of business men. 


EUROPE 


25*. THE SAAR. By Margaret Lambert. 1934. (London: Faber 
and Faber. 8vo. vii + 332 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

26*. THE SAAR AND THE FRANCO-GERMAN PROBLEM. By B. T. 
Reynolds. 1934. (London: Edward Arnold. 8vo. 279 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 

THESE two books on the Saar in many respects supplement each 
other; Miss Lambert deals with the problem in greater detail; Major 
Reynolds fills in the background of Franco-German relations which in 
the former book is sketched in briefer outline. Between them they 
give the reader the whole story. Miss Lambert gives a detailed dis- 
cussion of conditions in the Saar as recently as the beginning of October 
1934. She has personal knowledge of the country and of most of the 
leading inhabitants; the result is that she is enabled to speak with 
exceptional authority on the prevailing position and on the opinions of 
different sections of the population. She has also made a special study 
of the economic situation and explains with what alternatives the 
industries are faced; it is apparent that whether the Saar returns to 
Germany or continues under some form of international government, 
deterioration in the economic position is probable. Miss Lambert has 
had access to much official and semi-official information, including 
unpublished papers in the British Foreign Office, with the result that 
her account of the negotiations at the Peace Conference at Paris is the 
most authoritative that has yet appeared. The one blemish to an 
otherwise excellent book is a slight carelessness in writing which will 
no doubt be corrected in a future edition. 


Major Reynolds takes a somewhat wider view. He has very con- 
siderable knowledge of the Franco-German borderland and was 
actively concerned in the exciting events of the post-War period, the 
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separatist movement and the Allied occupation. The presentation of 
the Saar problem in its true relation to the wider problem of Franco- 
German relations is a most important contribution to the study of the 
question. His account of the Saar to-day explains the reaction to 
National Socialism in the territory, with the resulting difficulty for 
the Governing Commission in maintaining order and arranging for an 
unbiassed vote. He gives a clear account of the early history of the 
Saar and is particularly full in his treatment of the first troubled 
years of international government. A useful appendix to Major 
Reynolds’ book is the section of the Treaty of Versailles known as the 
“‘ Saar Statute,” while Miss Lambert includes in appendices a number 
of tables giving details of the economic situation. 

These books were written before the December settlement at 
Geneva, by which the French and Germans came to an agreement for 
the transference of the mines in the event of the territory returning 
to Germany, and for the sending of an international military force to 
maintain order during the plebiscite. The importance of this settle- 
ment is shown by the stress which both authors lay on the necessity 
for deciding the economic problems before the plebiscite, and on the 
difficulty which the Governing Commission might experience in 
maintaining order during that critical period. Both books are 
written with complete impartiality. 

KENNETH HEADLAM-MORLEY. 


27*, THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY OF GERMANY, FRANCE, BELGIUM, 
LUXEMBURG AND THE SAAR. By Frederic Benham. (London 
and Cambridge Economic Service: Special Memorandum No. 
39.) (Published by the Executive Committee of the London and 
Cambridge Economic Service, care of the London School of 
Economics, London, October 1934. 8vo. 51 pp. 5s.) 


DETAILED statistics of the iron and steel industries of each of the 
five chief producing countries of Western Continental Europe are given 
in the second part of this Memorandum, together with short explanatory 
accounts and notes on matters of particular interest. The figures are 
comprehensive and accurate and often provide information which is 
difficult to obtain. This is particularly the case with figures of em- 
ployment and wages, while the arrangement of the tables facilitates _ 
true comparisons with pre-War conditions. The information is usually 
complete for 1933 and occasionally also for the first half of the current 

ear. 

An introduction deals with matters of more general interest. The 
five countries are members of the International Steel Cartel; valuable 
information is given on the various arrangements for controlling sales, 
although reference would be easier if this were not scattered throughout 
so many sections; there is also some tendency to lay undue stress on 
the imperfections of national and international associations. In other 
matters as well the five countries are largely interdependent—for ex- 
ample, in supplies of raw materials; these and such subjects as costs, 
output, the effect of the depression and recent tendencies are very 
suitably discussed jointly. 

In a few minor points a wrong impression may be given. It is not 
the high price of coal which is the chief reason why the Basic Bessemer 
Process predominates in many areas, but the fact that the high phos- 
phorus content of “‘ Minette ” ore is peculiarly suitable for this method 
of producing steel; similarly, the growth of open-hearth steel in Ger- 
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many is due largely to the superior quality often attained by this 
process and the increased use of ores other than those from Lorraine. 
Wages in the German iron and steel industry have been considerably 
reduced recently ; this is indeed apparent from the section dealing with 
this country, but is not clear in the introduction, nor does the table 
comparing the output per worker in France, Germany and Belgium 
appear to have much value. We should have liked an account of the 
history of rationalisation in Germany and more detailed information 
on the recent capital reconstruction of the German Steel Trust; fuller 
information on leading companies in Germany and other countries 
would also have been of interest. There has been a world-wide increase 
in the use of steel at the expense of iron, so that too much should not 
be made of this change in Lorraine; it is also a fact that although 
“‘ Warmewirtschaft ’”’ was known before the War, “ calory hunting ” 
has been greatly developed in recent years. 

But in a Memorandum which contains so much accurate and 
interesting matter it is ungenerous to lay undue stress on minor im- 
perfections. It remains the best short study of the subject that has 
yet appeared. KENNETH HEADLAM-MORLEY. 


28. BILANZ DER DEUTSCHEN JUDENHEIT 1933: EIN VERSUCH. By 
Arnold Zweig. 1934. (Amsterdam: Querido Verlag. 8vo. 
318 pp.) 

THE plight of the Jews, and half-Jews, in Germany since the 
establishment of the Hitler régime has been such as to arouse the 
sympathy of wide circles, outside Jewry, in all civilised countries. A 
distinguished Jewish writer, Herr Arnold Zweig, has now sought to 
state the position ‘“‘ ohne Blendung durch Leidenschaften.”’ 

Herr Zweig does not, however, direct himself in the main to the 
specific accusations made against the Jews by Nazi propagandists. 
There is, for example, more detailed refutation of these accusations in 
Mr. L. G. Montefiore’s small pamphlet of two dozen pages, The Jews in 
Germany, published in January 1934, than in the whole of Herr Zweig’s 
book. Herr Zweig has devoted himself principally to two things—an 
analysis, partly historical, partly psychological, of the situation which 
resulted in the persecution of the Jews in Germany; and a statement 
of the services which they have rendered not only to German but 
to world civilisation. This latter part of the book constitutes a veritable 
““Who’s Who ” of German Jewry in recent times. 

It is impossible here to discuss at length the historico-psychological 
analysis of the post-War Germany, conducted along Freudian lines 
(Herr Zweig calls Freud ‘‘ der Newton der menschlichen Seele ”’). 
It must, however, be said that this is the most complete presentation 
of the neurotic condition of the defeated German people with which 
we are familiar, and is extremely suggestive and interesting. It 
results in an explanation of German anti-Semitism (pp. 94-7) which is 
both clear and convincing. Moreover, Herr Zweig’s use of psycho- 
logical analysis helps him to build up not only an explanation of the 
Nazi success in defeated Germany, but also a powerful indictment 
of wars of all kinds for their evil moral and psychological results. 

Herr Zweig ends with an appeal to his generation to ‘‘ Work and 
despair not.”” His faith is unbroken that, in building a better order of 
society, the world will recognise its need of the genius of the Jewish, 
as of all other, races. We can but hope that he will live to see the 
recognition by Germany of her need of the citizens of Jewish race whom 
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she has expelled or sought to reduce to the condition of ‘‘ minder- 
wertige.” E. J. PASSANT. 


29. JEws IN GERMANY. By Joseph Kastein. Trans. by D. M. 
Richardson. 1934. (London: Cresset Press. 8vo. xx + 
165 pp. 6s.) 

A book of unusual quality. It is neither essays nor sociological 
treatise, but a philosophical interpretation of this people’s history, 
deeply felt and brilliantly applied. The problem is viewed realistically, 
but at the same time with an historical and spiritual outlook of long 
range. te ae 


30. DIE METHODE DES ENGLISCHEN RECHTS UND DIE DEUTSCHE RECHT- 
REFORM. By Hans-Otto de Boor. [Schriften der Akademie 
fiir Deutsches Recht, No. 7.] 1934. (Berlin: Vahlen. 8vo. 
60 pp. Rm. 1.80.) 

In this interesting monograph the author examines the question 
of the reform of German law in the light of the methods which determined 
the development of the common and statutory law in England. He 
admits that the German people have remained strangers to a great part 
of their law, whilst people in England have constantly taken the greatest 
interest in their common law and have been brought up to honour and 
respect it. The author concludes that a necessary improvement would 
consist in placing German jurisprudence in the service of the “‘ living life ”’ 
of the people and that in this connection a good deal could be learnt 
from English practice. C. J. C. 


31*. L’EVoLUTION DU POLONISME EN PRUSSE ORIENTALE. By Henri 
de Montfort. 1933. (Paris: Gebethner et Wolff. 8vo. 154 pp.) 

TuIs treatise is replete with economic and historical facts which 
have been ably marshalled by the writer in support of his thesis that 
the efforts of the German Government to eliminate the linguistic, 
cultural and racial instincts of the Polish minority in East Prussia 
constitute a menace in international politics, in that the obvious 
object of the Germans is to obtain the restitution to them of Pomerania, 
which reverted to Poland under the Versailles Treaty, and so also to 
abolish the Polish Corridor to Danzig and Gdansk. 

M. de Montfort maintains, and rightly so, that neither in Prussian 
Poland nor in Teutonic Prussia, when they formed part of the former 
Polish Empire, did the Poles maltreat their German subjects and 
vassals, or endeavour to set up a systematic Polish penetration. In 
contrast, the Germans, during the last two hundred years, have had 
recourse to every means, legal or otherwise, to Germanise or oust the 
Polish elements in these provinces. In his opinion, therefore, it is 
absurd to pretend that the sparse Polish population in East Prussia 
is a source of danger, and still more so to insinuate that the Poles 
harbour the ambition of annexing East Prussia. He considers, in 
short, that it is the old, old story of the criminal crying out “ Stop 
thief!” in order to hide his own evil intentions. 

In view of the continuously changing face of the map of Europe, 
especially since the Great War, claims and counter-claims founded 
on rights pertaining to conquests and reconquests in past centuries 
are more than arguable. Nevertheless, the questions of Polish 
Pomerania and of the Polish Corridor do constitute a serious danger. 
True, the Reich and Poland have entered into a pact of mutual non- 
ageression for ten years, but this was undoubtedly done for reasons 
of political expediency and economic requirements, and until Germany 
genuinely renounces her aggressive ambitions there will be no guarantee 
of peace. S. DE BILINSKI. 
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32*. Huncary. By C. A. Macartney. [Modern World Series.] 1934. 
(London: Ernest Benn. 8vo. 376 pp. 2Is.) 

Mr. MAcARTNEY has written an excellent book for the general 
reader. It is informing, in parts even learned, but facts are dealt out 
with a light and knowing pen, and the whole is woven with fine imagina- 
tion and sympathy into a story in which the people themselves, one 
of the most interesting in Europe, come fully to life before us. 

The book falls naturally into three parts. The first is historical, 
the life story of the Magyar nation. It is built up with great skill 
upon an interpretation of the influence which the geographical habitat 
has had upon the social structure of the nation, as well as upon its 
politics. The story of Hungary, says Mr. Macartney, “has always 
consisted of the struggle between East and West; a battle fought out, 
not merely against foreign enemies—the German on one side, the Turk 
on the other—but within the nation itself; one party represents the 
Western and Westernising influences of Europe, the other the Asiatic 
element.” In the West the Catholic and cosmopolitan ‘‘ magnates ”’ 
gravitated towards the connection with Vienna, in the East the 
Protestant ‘‘ gentry ’’ were refractory also to lay autocracy and formed 
the backbone of the long struggle for independence. Mr. Macartney 
believes that the latter now rule the country’s destiny. In the second 
part Mr. Macartney takes up severally the main institutions and sections 
of the nation—the Church, the Magnates, the Gentry, the Peasants, 
etc.—discussing their characteristics and making clear the part of each 
in the general scheme of the nation’s life. Nothing could be more 
amusingly instructive than his deftly brushed picture of the Magnates, 
though he seems to have found the more stolid qualities of the Gentry 
more baffling. Throughout his own understanding sympathy engages 
that of the reader, even for the more doubtful virtues of his subject, 
as when he says that the Magyars “are indulgent even towards a 
weakness if it is ancestral.” 

The section on national minorities forms the link with the last, 
the political part, in which the problem of revision and Hungary’s 
foreign policy are discussed. If Mr. Macartney is less happy in this 
part it is largely because the subject itself is an unhappy one. He is 
severe on the Peace Settlement—a theme on which even Mr. Macartney 
could not please everybody. But this much may be said: the post- 
War literature—especially the documentary volumes in the Carnegie 
Endowment’s “‘ Economic and Social History of the World War ’— 
shows that Hungary herself used the trials and opportunities of the War 
to undermine the structure of the Habsburg Empire, though she was 
bound to be caught in the wreckage. In the end he concludes that a 
revision of frontiers will not solve the problem of the Middle Danube 
Basin, but only a readjustment of “ the relationships between nation 
and State,’’ whereby frontiers “ will gradually cease to matter.” 

It affects not at all one’s grateful appreciation of Mr. Macartney’s 
work to complain that the book shows signs of a too hasty passage 
through the press. D. MITRANY. 


33*. VERS L’UNION BALKANIQUE: LES CONFERENCES BALKANIQUES. 
By A. P. Papanastasiou. 1934. (Paris: Publications de la 
Conciliation Internationale. 8vo. 286 pp.) 

THE author, as the father of the Balkan Conferences, is well fitted 
to describe the growth of his progeny, and, as the first Prime Minister 
of the Greek Republic, he speaks as a man of experience in politics. 
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After an introduction by Mr. Earle B. Babcock, who, as Assistant- 
Director of the European Centre of the Carnegie Endowment, was 
present at all four successive Balkan Conferences, M. Papanastasiou 
republishes from the Messager d’Athénes and L’Esprit International 
six articles on “ Balkan Union” and “ The first and second Balkan 
Conferences,” together with a lecture delivered at Bucharest on “ The 
Conference and Balkan Union.” The rest of the volume deals with 
“The third and fourth Balkan Conferences,” the period between 
them, “The Balkan Pact” of February 9th, 1934, which followed 
them, and republishes several important documents, including the text 
of the Pact. Here then we have the history of the four Balkan Con- 
ferences of Athens, Constantinople-Angora, Bucharest, and Salonika 
(1930-1933), although the plan of the book involves some repetition. 

The advantages and difficulties of Balkan union are clearly stated, 
and the author is an optimist, despite the withdrawal of the Bulgarian 
delegation from the Bucharest Conference on the minorities question 
and its desire to have not merely a free zone at an A2gean port, like the 
“ Serbian free zone ’’ in that of Salonika, but a corridor on the analogy 
of that to Danzig. Nor is he discouraged by the postponement of the 
fifth Balkan Conference till April 1935, nor yet by the non-adhesion of 
Bulgaria and Albania to the “‘ Pact of Athens.” He sees that political 
and commercial union would rid the Balkans of foreign interference, 
and increase inter-Balkan trade, at present only nine per cent. of the 
total foreign trade of these six States. But he realises that “ the weak 
spot of the Balkan Conferences is that their resolutions are not usually 
executed’; for instance, only Greece and Turkey have ratified the 
convention for postal union. He indicates the danger of the diversion 
of Yugoslavia and Roumania from the Balkan movement by their 
absorption in the Little Entente; but, since he wrote, Yugoslavia has 
gravitated towards Germany and drawn closer to Bulgaria. He 
shows the main obstacle to commercial union to be the physical fact 
that while Albania, Bulgaria and Greece import from the other Balkan 
States more than they export, the reverse is the case with Yugoslavia, 
Roumania and Turkey. 

The bad results of the history school-books are stressed: at the 
Balkan Conference of 1930 the reviewer heard a Greek lady delegate 
declare that the first step towards Balkan union was to make a bonfire 
of the text-books of history used in Balkan schools. And in the 
Balkans history, even ancient and medizval history, is used as an 
argument by politicians for their respective claims to debatable terri- 
tories. Hence the Conference voted the creation of chairs of Balkan 
history, such as that occupied by Professor M. Laskaris at the Salonika 
University, and of Balkan languages. This latter study is very 
desirable. It is true that German, not French, is fast becoming the 
international language of South-Eastern Europe, and that at Athens 
there are more German than English nurses and governesses. But it 
is curious that such good linguists as the Greeks very rarely know the 
language of their Serb neighbours. The periodical, Les Balkans, is 
giving its readers translations of Balkan literature, and an English 
newspaper for the whole peninsula has just been started. As for 
the improvement of communications, the two chief wants are a 
direct line from Salonika to Sofia, linking up the A?gean with the Baltic 
by its extension to Roumania and Poland, and a railway connecting 
Albania with Greece, which is now being studied and would join 
Tirana with Skoplje and thus, by the Simplon-Orient express, with 
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“Europe.” Another point discussed at the Conferences was the 
sanitary transport of animals, for which the new Greek law makes 
provision, at least on steamboats. 

The author does not expect the dream of Rhegas and the policy 
of Trikoupes and Bourchier to be realised immediately, but he can 
point to real progress achieved. Who, in 1821, 1897 or 1922 would 
have believed it possible to see the Greek and Turkish flags waving 
together at Athens? Or that Greece and Turkey would agree to 
represent one another at international gatherings? Or that the kings 
of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia would exchange visits? Even the incom- 
plete ‘‘ Pact of Athens” is to M. Papanastasiou a starting-point for a 
full union. The present, owing to the crime of Marseilles, is an un- 
certain moment; but, in recent years, the much-abused Balkans, dear 
to sensational journalists, ‘when the snows melt,” have taught 
Western Europe some valuable lessons, among which not the least is 
the institution of the Balkan Conferences, of which M. Papanastasiou 
is at once the creator and the historian. WILLIAM MILLER. 


34*. LE PacTE BALKANIQUE. By C. Vulcan. [Extract from Revue 
Générale de Droit Internat. Public, July 1934, pp. 419-440.] 
(Paris: Pedone. 10 fs.) 

A CLEAR statement of the purpose and provisions of the Balkan Pact 
of February 9th, 1934. The writer shows that the Pact provides for 
non-aggression and mutual assistance between the four signatories. 
The more difficult tasks remain of providing adequate means for the 
pacific settlement of disputes and the effective protection of minorities, 
and of inducing Bulgaria and Albania to adhere to the Pact. 

R. G. D, LAFFAN. 


35. THE Story oF My Lire. By Marie, Queen of Roumania. Vol. II. 
1934. (London: Cassell. 8vo. x -+ 369 pp. 18s.) 


Tuts second volume of Queen Marie’s reminiscences covers the 
period from her marriage until the accession of her husband to the 
throne in 1914. During these years Queen Marie took hardly any 
part in the political life of her country; nor has she very much to say 
on its general life and conditions. This volume is essentially a human 
document, in which we are privileged to learn in some detail of the 
spiritual struggles of the authoress for freedom and self-expression, 
together with shorter glimpses of, or comments on, other figures, such 
as ‘‘Grandmamma Queen” (Queen Victoria), the Tsar and Tsarina, 
King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, etc. The fullest and, to most readers, 
probably the most interesting pen-pictures are those of “‘ Uncle” 
(King Ferdinand of Roumania) and “ Auntie” (“ Carmen Sylva ”’). 

; C. A. M. 


U.S.S.R. 


36*. THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE U.S.S.R. 
By W. P. Coates and Zelda K. Coates. 1934. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. xxvi-+ 129 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Tus is the most convenient summary available in English of the 
aims of the Second Five-Year Plan, and is accompanied by detailed 
statistical tables. In brief, it may be said that the Plan budgets for a 
100 per cent. increase in industrial and agricultural product by 1937 
(the concluding year of the Plan), and for a far higher percentage of 
increase in certain special fields—notably in transport and in the 
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development of electrical power. It is not to be supposed, on the 
analogy of the first Five-Year Plan (the results of which are sum- 
marised in an introductory chapter), that these stupendous figures will 
in most cases be achieved; but they are an important guide to Soviet 
aims and economic policy. JoHN HEATH. 


37*. COLLECTIVISED AGRICULTURE IN THE SOVIET UNION. 

38*. MONEY, PRICES AND GOLD IN THE SoOviET UNION. (School of 
Slavonic Studies Monographs, Nos. 2 and 3. 31, 36 pp. 
Is. 6d. each.) 

THESE two brief monographs issued by the School of Slavonic 
Studies in the University of London are rather fragmentary and are 
less objective than could be desired. That on Soviet collectivised 
agriculture questions official statistics of gross production of grain 
and arrives at a true figure of net production by the somewhat arbitrary 
deduction of 30 or 40 per cent. for losses in collection and for seed 
purposes. For the rest, the true net production has not been sufficient 
to feed the population in its entirety ‘‘ on the scale to which it was 
accustomed before the War’’; “ chaos is even deeper than it was in 
past years’’; and the legal status of the members of the collective 
farms is ‘for all practical purposes equivalent to bondage.” These 
are hardly exact statements. 

The survey in regard to Soviet monetary problems and the function 
of gold in Soviet economy suffers from an almost total lack of know- 
ledge of the volume of gold reserves and of the extent of gold production. 
The discussion is, in fact, an academic one, and is further marked by 
confused and unsupported statements of economic theory. The 
practical conclusion, however, is that the existing gold reserve “is 
ample to cover all present external liabilities.” R. D. CHARQUES. 


39. HisToRY OF THE RvussIAN REvoLuTiIon. By Leon Trotsky. 
Translated by Max Eastman. 1934. (London: Gollancz. 
8vo. 1295 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

A cheap and handy reprint, in a single volume, of the original three- 
volume edition which was reviewed in International Affairs in November 
1932 and March-April 1933. 


40*. THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION. By J. Stalin. 1934. (London: 
Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 168 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
A somewhat haphazard selection of Stalin’s speeches and newspaper 
articles, ranging in date from 1918 to 1927. 


PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN 


41*, THE HANDBOOK OF PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN. Edited by 
Sir Harry Luke and Edward Keith Roach. 3rd Edition. 

1934. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xvi-+ 549 pp. 16s.) 
Tuis is the third edition of the Handbook of the Mandated territory 
of Palestine—including Transjordan—which first appeared in 1922. 
It is an indication of its value and popularity that a new edition has 
been called for within four years of the last. With its 550 pages it is 
coming to be the book of a large hand; and if it grows at its present 
rate, future editions will have to be on India paper. One of its editors 
was formerly Chief Secretary to the Government of Palestine, the other 
has been in the Palestine Administration from the beginning, and is 
now District Commissioner of the northern district. They bring to 
their work authority and literary skill. The book is a mine of informa- 
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tion on every conceivable aspect of Palestine life and culture. It is 
an excellent example of composite book-making, for the material in 
each section has been contributed by the specialist, whether Officer 
of the Administration, archeologist, ecclesiastic, agronomist, or 
philatelist. 

The High Commissioner in a short introduction points out that 
during the few years which have passed since the publication of the 
second edition great development has taken place, which has led to a 
remarkable expansion in every aspect of the country’s life. He points 
out, too, that interest in Palestine is always great, and in the past few 
years has constantly grown and is still increasing. There has been 
need, then, for considerable revision of the text. Occasionally the 
new patch which has been put on the old cloth by the editors is a little 
obvious; and occasionally, but still more rarely, there is an omission 
or aninaccuracy. Thus, in the legal part, it is said that the capitula- 
tions are abolished as regards Palestine by an article of the Mandate, 
whereas in fact they are suspended. And in the very full account of 
recent archeological exploration, nothing is said of the excavation 
proceeding at Tel Duweir. And the printer has produced an alarming 
statement that there were in 1932 33,200 students in the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem; the thousands have become detached from 
the calendar year. But all in all the book is remarkably accurate as 
well as remarkably informing. NoRMAN BENTWICH. 


42. CETTE ANNEE A JERUSALEM. By Emile Schreiber. 1934. (Paris: 
Plon. 8vo. 225 pp. 12 /rs.) 


M. SCHREIBER has evidently visited Palestine with an open and 
inquiring mind: he has seen most of the people who are framing its 
destinies, and he has interested himself in all aspects of life in that most 
fascinating of countries. The result is a volume which could be read 
with much profit by anyone about to visit it for the first time, and 
anxious to obtain a good general idea of its problems, economic, 
political and religious. 

The book contains one or two minor errors: witness ‘‘ Sir Arthur 
Grenfell Wauschope,” which is horrific, and the statement that Sir 
Herbert Samuel, covered with titles and honours, left Palestine ‘to 
return to the House of Lords.”” And whence did M. Schreiber derive 
the idea that the English faced with a Mussulman Sabbath on Friday, 
a Jewish one on Saturday, and a Christian one on Sunday, regard all 
three as days of rest? It would be nearer the truth to say that the 
multiplication of Sabbaths means that overworked officials have to 
labour seven days in the week ! A. McF. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


43*. Economic HANDBOOK OF THE PaciFic AREA. Edited by Frederick 
V. Field for the Institute of Pacific Relations. Foreword by 
Newton D. Baker. 1934. (New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co.; London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xlii-+ 649 pp. 
18s.) 


THIs remarkable volume is announced by Mr. Newton Baker as 
“the most impressive compilation of facts about the Pacific countries 
which has been attempted”; and it may justly claim to be “ indis- 
pensable.” Its scope covers the following countries: Australia, 
British Malaya, Canada, China, French Indo-China, Japan proper, 
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Manchuria, Netherlands India, New Zealand, Philippine Islands, 
Soviet Union, United States of America, Hawaii. The basis of the 
book is statistical; it contains no less than 569 statistical tables, 
served up with copious notes, that are purely objective. It is a 
model of the intelligent use of statistics on the grand scale. | “‘ Figures 
do not rule us,” said Goethe, “‘ but they show us how we are ruled.” 

The editor begins at the beginning with Population figures, and our 
first surprise is to find that the “ Pacific Area ’’ contains a total popu- 
lation of 950 millions ; even without the United States, the U.S.S.R. and 
Canada, which are only partially ‘“‘ Pacific” countries, the population 
is 640 millions, or one-half of all the people in the world. The birth- 
rate is highest in the U.S.S.R. and then (in order) in Indo-China, 
Siam, China, Philippines, Malaya, Japan. The second chapter, deal- 
ing with agriculture as the basic employment of all these millions, 
shows how the Japanese population, in relation to the crop area, has 
twice the density of any other Far Eastern country. The third 
chapter deals with the products of agriculture, 7.e. food production 
and consumption—the great exporters being Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand and Manchuria; the great importers Japan, Malaya and the 
Philippines. The next chapter deals with Transport—shipping, rail- 
ways, roads, aviation. The chapter entitled Public Finance consists 
of abstracts of government budgets with general headings of revenue 
and expenditure, and very useful lists of internal and external loans. 
The huge proportionate per capita indebtedness of New Zealand and 
Australia, mainly held in the United Kingdom, is especially significant. 
The chapter on Capital Movements, after some tables of Exchange 
Rates which are already out of date, gives a useful analysis of foreign 
investments in Pacific countries, such as probably exists nowhere 
else; and concludes with that elusive but fashionable subject, the 
Balance of International Payments for all the countries under review. 
Most elusive of all is China’s balance, and here we are given no 
information later than 1930. 

The chapter on Trade gives the balance of import and export 
trade in each case—both the totals, and also the figures of each country 
in relation to its principal customers, with details of principal com- 
modities. 

The two concluding chapters deal with mineral, agriculture and 
textile products, and for reading as distinct from reference are the 
most interesting part of the book. They reveal the coal situation; 
the United States, China proper and Manchuria, the U.S.S.R., 
Australia, Netherlands East Indies and Indo-China are well supplied ; 
Japan has moderate reserves except in coals of high quality. They 
indicate the poverty of the Pacific area in iron ore. The Netherlands 
East Indies and the Philippines have large reserves, unexploited as yet ; 
Manchuria has plenty of ore, but of low quality; China proper has 
better ore, though less of it; Japan is strikingly deficient, deriving 
supplies for her heavily protected industry from India, Malaya, 
Manchuria, China and from large imports of scrap iron. “‘ The annual 
pig-iron output of Japan is only about 30 pounds fer capita, against 310 
pounds in Germany, 700 pounds in the United States and over 900 
pounds in Belgium.” No less interesting are the notes on copper, oil, 
silver, tin, rice, rubber, sugar and wheat production; and the efforts 
made to control and regulate it. The concluding pages deal with cotton, 
wool and textiles—very briefly, it is true, but adequately in proportion 
to the rest of the volume. 
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This great book has many uses; first, for reference, and then, for 
reading. It may well be taken as a model for studies of other areas, 
e.g. South and Central America, Africa, Scandinavia and the Baltic, the 
Danubian States, the Balkans, etc. It will have to be succeeded, at 
fairly frequent intervals, by new editions based on up-to-date statistics. 
If so, it will hold the place, which belongs to it by right, at the very 
top of any list of books essential for serious and practical study of 
the political and commercial situation in the Far Eastern and Pacific 
Area. PJ. 


44*. PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC, 1933 : Economic Conflict and Control. 
Proceedings of the Fifth Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Banff, Canada, August 14th-26th, 1933. Edited by 
Bruno Lasker and W. L. Holland. 1934. (Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. xvi-+ 490 pp. 2Is.; to members of the Institute, 
15s. 9d.) 

THE editors have successfully accomplished a great digestive 
effort in reducing the proceedings of the Banff Conference to so 
manageable a shape. One half of the book is given up to a summary 
of discussions, and the other half to a judicious selection of papers 
prepared for the Conference. 

The subject-matter is largely, though not entirely, confined to 
Japan and China. The exceptions consist of reviews of the United 
States Recovery Programme, of the Ottawa Conference policy and, 
among the documents, of Population and Land Utilisation in the 
Philippines. There are many individual problems in the Pacific 
area, but the Problem of the Pacific par excellence is the issue between 
Japan and China; and it is here, we feel, that the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, both by its discussions and its publications, is doing a 
unique work of supreme importance. The chapters and documents 
dealing with this issue, which in one form or another dominates three- 
quarters of the book, leave a sense of intense and increasing pressure. 
This pressure drives Japan towards expansion; it pushes China into 
decay. The limits of this double process comprise the Problem of 
the Pacific. The naval question, which is so prominently before us 
now, is excluded from this volume by its terms of reference, and in 
fact is subsidiary to the economic problem. The chapter entitled 
“‘ Japanese Expansion,’ and the documents on “ The Control of 
Industry in Japan” (Tokyo Institute of Political and Economic 
Research), “‘ The Agrarian Problem of China” (Chen Han-Seng) and 
“ Rural Industries in China” (H. D. Fong) reveal the hidden sources 
from which this pressure arises; it is to be found beyond and below 
the usual chatter about the Ambitions of Japan’s War Lords and the 
Aspirations of Young China. 

“Land is getting cheaper and cheaper, yet waste land in China is increasing 
in area, and landless peasants are growing in number. There are at least 2,000,000 
soldiers in China, a majority of whom are poor peasants who want land for 
cultivation. . . . At least 60,000,000 are unemployed in China and meantime 
the agricultural land is being concentrated in the hands of new, powerful, big 
landlords who alone can take advantage of the fall in price. . . . The result in 
total of the work of the big landowners in China is a definite decline of agricultural 
production. . . . The corollary of a diminishing farm is not only a transformation 
of rich peasants into partial landlords, but also an increasing number of poor 
peasants. The rapid falling off of prices of agricultural products, the extreme 
uncertainty of trade conditions, the heavy and incessant taxation, the high 
pressure of usury, all in all, have brought about a general standstill of capital 
circulation and have created a slump in the land market.” 
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The central problem in Japan too is agrarian; but it is complicated 
by the rapid population increase, and by the exigencies of modernity 
in the political and economic spheres. Japan has been, and is, 
acutely conscious of responsibilities which do not as yet weigh very 
heavily upon China. 

“To push on with industrial development, and at the same time to safeguard 
the already dwindling fortunes of small farmers, is perhaps Japan’s greatest 
social dilemma. This agricultural problem lies at the very root of all Japanese 
national policy, in diplomacy as in foreign commerce. Its bearing on the 
Manchurian adventure, through the close relationship of agrarian distress to 
militarist discontent, was well known to most Banff Conference members. It can 
hardly be compared with the American agricultural problem, where the issue 
is one of finding foreign markets for a chronic surplus of agricultural products. 
If any parallel is to be sought, it must be in the England of the early nineteenth 
century, where agriculture in the end was simply crushed under the foot of 
industrialism. For Japan, a policy with such objectives would mean revolution. 
. . . The national standard of wage is determined mainly by the income of the 
farmer.” 

In other words, it is the Japanese farmer who has been providing 
the bonus for Japanese exports owing to the low level of food prices 
and the deterioration of the raw silk market in the United States. 

The Banff Conference did not exhaust the potentialities of its 
tremendous task, but it evidently went a considerable way towards 
recognising the essentially economic character of the Problems of the 


Pacific. P..J. 


45*. CHInA. By L. A. Lyall. [Modern World Series.] 1934. 
(London: Benn. 8vo. 383 pp. 21s.) 

Mr. LYALL combines the sinologue and the man of affairs and is 
thus exceptionally qualified to interpret China to the West. He 
knows his China through and through and has the gift of conveying 
his knowledge in a readable form. The result is a book of unusual 
interest which will appeal alike to the initiated as to the general reader. 
We are first shown the cultural basis of the Chinese character; and 
many will find this part of his book the most interesting. Here the 
sinologue is in his element, the translator of the classics whose Sayings 
of Confucius ranks with the translations of Ku Hung-ming and of 
Professor Lionel Giles. He sets forth the ideals and the traditions upon 
which the Chinese have been brought up since time immemorial; and 
there emerges a picture of a virile people, attuned to reason and 
habituated to industry and welded together in an essential unity which 
has brought the nation through political disruption in the past as it 
will, it is to be inferred, in the present. _ 

The present political situation in China Mr. Lyall traces to its 
origins in the past. After a quick survey of ancient history, he plunges 
us into the vortex of China’s relations with Europe and America from 
the earliest days to the moment, almost, of going to press—the Treaties, 
the fighting at Shanghai, Shanghai itself and its problems, Manchuria, 
loans and the Customs Service in which Mr. Lyall served for upwards 
of forty years, narcotics (Mr. Lyall is now President of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board of the League of Nations), present conditions in 
China, the policy of the various Powers, and so on. More than half 
his book is devoted to these living issues, and the author shows himself 
a doughty champion of China. Here he is dealing with controversial 
subjects, and though he endeavours to be scrupulously fair, the partisan, 
the lover of China and the Chinese, constantly breaks through his 
patently conscious effort to present both sides of each issue. He is 
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severe on a great many people: on all the Powers concerned, save 
America, in regard to days gone by; and in regard to the present, on 
Japan, on the City Fathers of Shanghai and the British mercantile 
element in that town, on the British Press in China, and soon. China 
is presented as the helpless prey of self-seeking might, the butt in 
general of insult, injury and misunderstanding. This is not the place 
to present the other side of the picture, but Mr. Lyall is, of course, 
aware of the Chinese idea that the cause of whatever happens to each 
of us lies within ourselves, that insult and injury suffered from without 
implies a failure of virtue within, a corollary of the saying, ‘‘ Respect 
yourself and you will be respected.” Concurrently as she lives up 
to this maxim of hers, or, as we should say, sets her house in order, 
will China be free from affront and aggression. The first step was taken 
when China freed herself from the incubus of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, which, with its policy of laissez-faire that Mr. Lyall is reluctant 
to condemn, found no outlet for the energies of men qualified to take 
the lead in the manifold activities of a modern State and saw no 
solution of popular discontent other than suppression, and conse- 
quently, pace Mr. Lyall, failed as lamentably in home affairs as admit- 
tedly in the conduct of the country’s foreign relations. In spite 
of all the turmoil which has ensued, the prestige and power of the 
Chinese people stand higher to-day than at any other period in the 
history of China’s relations with the West. 

It remains to be noted that Mr. Lyall’s book sustains the reader’s 
interest throughout; he constantly enlivens his pages with apt 
illustrations from his many years of residence in China and with 
quotations, almost invariably interesting and well-chosen, from the 
writings of other authorities and participants in the drama he unrolls. 
And his sympathy with the Chinese, though it may at times betray 
him into a misprision of others, provides a useful corrective to the 
opposite attitude of unreasoning hostility to all things Chinese which 
fortunately carries little weight to-day. A brief quotation must 
suffice in illustration; we read on p. 121: “ A foreigner, who had lived 
a few years in China, said to me not long ago: ‘ All Chinese servants 
are thieves and liars.’ I answered: ‘ Like master, like man.’ ” 

L. M. Kine. 


46*. MANCHOUKUO YEAR Book, 1934. 1934. (Tokyo: East Asiatic 
Economic Investigation Bureau. 8vo. xxix + 852 pp. 
12 yen.) 


The Manchurian Year Book has this year (1934) changed its name to 
the Manchoukuo Year Book “ for the obvious reason of using the name of 
the established State.”” New material has been included dealing with the 
maintenance of peace, economic policies, customs tariffs, and the Wangtao 
principle, as well as a directory of government offices, public institutions, 
business organisations, and a “‘ Who’s Who” of Manchoukuo. This 
edition, like the previous ones, contains maps and statistical tables and 
is illustrated. 


UNITED STATES 


47*. THE NEw AMERICA. By the Right Honourable Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland. 1934. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xiii + 238 pp. 
Ios. 6d.) 

BortH the Trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation, who invited Sir 
Arthur Steel-Maitland to make the study, and the author are to be 
congratulated on this valuable and solid survey. The book is excellent 
reading and not overloaded but rather reinforced with convincing 
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diagrams and tables. It is definitely written from the Washington 
angle. This is all to the good. It is necessary to understand a policy 
before you appraise it. And Sir Arthur’s appraisement is on the whole 
convincing and discriminating. 

He rightly gives full marks to the skill and speed with which the 
Banking Crisis of March 1933 was brought to an end. The masterly 
short speech of President Roosevelt over the radio on March 12th, 
1933, receives special commendation but no more than its due. He 
shrewdly contrasts the reaction of Germany and America in 1933 to 
economic dissatisfaction with the government in power. In America, 
the change of government and of policy was as complete as in Germany. 
But in America “ there has been no let or hindrance to criticism of any 
kind.” The powers which President Roosevelt exercises were freely 
given and ‘“‘the most important part of the President’s delegated 
authority is subject to a time limit or it can be recalled by a resolution 
of Congress.” 

The jumble of legislation is explained by the simultaneous pursuit 
of the four conflicting aims, Relief, Recovery, Reform, and Recon- 
struction. Sir Arthur rightly points out that Relief was essential, 
Recovery and Reconstruction at once demanded by the public and by 
the necessity one day for a balanced budget and Reform desired by the 
President and many of his supporters. 

The chapters on the N.I.R.A., the Farmers, the Unemployed and the 
Recovery Balance Sheet are masterly; those on the Dollar and Wall 
Street less convincing. In particular, Sir Arthur seems to attach too 
little weight to the growth of instalment sales between 1922 and 1930 
and its effect on the extent of the catastrophe. There are two thought- 
ful but all too short chapters on the future. Nearly fifty years ago 
Lord Bryce wrote in his classic American Commonwealth : 

“Under the system of Congressional Finance, America wastes millions 
annually. But her wealth is so great, her revenue so elastic that she is not sensible 
of the loss. She has the glorious privilege of youth, the privilege of committing 
errors without suffering from their consequences.” 

Has America outgrown “the glorious privilege of youth”? Sir 
Arthur does not quite answer this question, but rightly emphasises 
that Federal credit is the sheet-anchor of progress towards recovery and 
confidence the prerequisite of further recovery. 

C. WALEY COHEN. 


48*. THE NEw AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND ITS WoRK. By James T. 
Young. Third and revised edition. 1933. (New York and 
London: Macmillan. 8vo. xx-+ 1024 pp. 15s.) 


Tuis is a revised edition of an important text-book included in the 
Social Science Text-Books series edited by the President of the Institute 
for Economic Research. Twelve new chapters have been added and 
Professor Young has departed from the normal text-book practice by 
adding brief discussions of policy and contemporary criticism here and 
there, ‘‘ with a view to making more vivid and real the clash of interests 
in Government action.” 

Many chapters demand attention, but in the space of this review 
it is only possible to refer briefly to two of them. One is the chapter 
on Public Opinion, of which so much is heard in the United States and 
so much is done to form in both right and wrong directions. With 
what results? There are myriad men’s clubs and women’s clubs, 
civic associations and other bodies which can, and should, mould public 
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opinion and afford it an outlet, but they do not seem to the casual 
observer to produce much result except possibly to swell the Post 
Office returns by overloading the daily mail of every Congressman 
and Senator. It must be admitted that there is actually a feeling, and 
a hope, nowadays that some long-standing evils are in process of 
elimination, such as the demand for a correction of the abuses in 
Magistrates’ Courts, the campaign against indecent moving pictures, 
the removal of the baleful influence of Tammany in New York, and so 
on. There is still, however, a great deal of ground to cover in the 
domestic field, and there are those who, weary in well-doing, reluctantly 
believe that the Tammany tiger, for instance, has been but scotched, 
not killed. 

There is much ground to cover too in the international field and, in 
this regard, the chapter on International Government is worthy of 
notice. Professor Young, who is a strong advocate of cooperation 
with other men, is of the opinion that forces opposed thereto “are 
waging a rear-guard action in a losing fight, but they are reinforced 
by all the influences of tradition, ancient prejudice and long-cherished 
suspicion.” Amongst the “ most valiant fighters on behalf of reaction ”’ 
he classes (a) the one hundred per cent. patriotic newspaper-chain 
which is eager to bolster its circulation by attacking something, so 
why not attack the foreigner with all his evil designs? (b) special 
cliques in industry, trade and finance whose aims conflict with inter- 
national agreements and who try to exploit national authority in 
order to promote their special ends; (c) the differences in race, language, 
beliefs and standards of living which reach back into past history, 
feeding on ancient grudges, and offer good material for denunciation 
by the professional patriot who fans what is almost forgotten into 
active suspicion and hatred. 

May public opinion in America be so formed and informed in the 
comparatively near future that the author’s desire to see his country 
place the full force of its influence in some sort of a world association 
of peoples, and accept without further quibble its share of responsibility 
in it, achieve some measure of fulfilment ! LEGER. 


LATIN AMERICA 


49*. WHITHER LaTIN AMERICA? By Frank Tannenbaum. 1934. 
(New York: Crowell. 8vo. xix-+ 185 pp. $2.00.) 


“WHITHER Latin America ?”’ The answer is apparently that no 
one really knows, except by instinct or guess-work, because facts are 
not available in sufficient numbers to justify areply. Mr. Tannenbaum, 
however, suggests that Latin America is not going where many would 
hope or suppose, that it is not going to be extensively industrialised, 
that it is not going to offer a large field for the operations of the financier, 
and that it cannot offer much scope for European immigration. 

But, although Mr Tannenbaum is himself the first to insist that 
many of these questions cannot be positively answered, his book is well 
worth studying. In most of his chapters he makes no attempt to convey 
new information, but challenges the customary interpretation of the 
Latin American scene, and hints that fuller study and a more complete 
assemblage of facts would at least give us pause. Many of his questions 
will wait long for an answer, but nearly all are questions which need to 
be asked, and some, in fact, have often been asked before. Many of his 
suggestions for research are worth careful consideration. 

His chapter on ‘“‘ Labour ” is perhaps the most useful for its com- 
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bination of information and interpretation; that on “ Agriculture ’’ is 
the most suggestive. It is to be regretted that he has not examined the 
political situation of the region from the same point of view. His atti- 
tude throughout is that of a mentor, nearly always timely, and in some 
parts he seems to be almost an advocatus diaboli, deliberately challenging 
and sanely sceptical. But the reader needs one warning : he must not 
be put off from enjoying a good meal because the hors d’euvre is 
strangely indigestible. In other words, the preface might have been 
expressed more happily. KENNETH G. GRUBB. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor, 

International Affairs. 

THE FINANCES OF THE LEAGUE 
SIR, 

In your issue of September—October 1934, the Treasurer of the 
League of Nations, Mr. Jacklin, is reported to have stated that “ the 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation at Paris was entirely paid for by 
the French Government ”’ (p. 699). In fairness to the steadily increas- 
ing number of States which already share the portion of the cost of 
maintaining an institution which serves all countries, whether members 
of the League of Nations or not, I should appreciate the hospitality 
of your Journal to add the following qualification to Mr. Jacklin’s 
statement. 

The draft budget for the financial year 1935, which was published 
by the Secretariat of the League of Nations on August 9th, 1934, and 
which was addressed by this Institute’s Governing Body to the Council 
and to all the Members of the League of Nations, shows that while the 
French Government’s subvention of this Institute amounts to about 
two-thirds of the total annual income, the balance is derived from 
miscellaneous receipts amounting to about one-seventh and from the 
subventions of some seventeen other States. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
H. BONNET, 
THE DIRECTOR. 
League of Nations 
International Institute 
of International Cooperation, 
2 rue de Montpensier, Paris. 

October 26th, 1934. 


RouMANIA: Its History, POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 
SIR, 
Concerning the notice which appeared in the September—October 
number of International Affairs on my book on Roumania (p. 734), I 
do not think it would be fair, either to the publishers of the book or to 
its author, that it should be left unanswered. 

Dr. Seton-Watson, who is certainly the most competent authority 
on the Near East, and the author of a History of the Roumanians, when 
reviewing the book in the Slavonic Review, affirmed that “ it deserves 
special attention,’ and the Manchester Guardian concluded its criticism 
of it as follows : 

‘‘ This is a good book, well-informed, critical and fair, and it is a most welcome 
addition to the scanty and not very trustworthy literature on contemporary 
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Roumania. Mr. Logio has done good service to the students; so have his 
Manchester publishers in bringing out such a book at so low a price.” 

And yet your commentator qualifies it as a mere ‘“ pamphlet.” 
One cannot expect uniformity of opinion, but such contrast is truly 
amazing. It seems hardly politic of International Affairs to lend the 
hospitality of its columns to such unfair and uncharitable reviewers, 
for such opinions are likely to be interpreted in Roumanian circles as 
an encouragement, and a condoning, of the policy of spoliation to which 
foreign investors and traders in Roumania have been subjected, and 
which, unfortunately, continues. 

Yours truly, 
G. C. Loaio. 


Warna, 
Bulgaria. 
October 15th, 1934. 


To the Editor, 

International Affairs. 

THE DANUBIAN PROBLEM 
SIR, 

Several of the political points of Professor Seton-Watson’s address 
on the Danubian Problem printed in your issue of September—October 
1934, were effectively answered in the course of the debate by Miss 
Currey and Sir William Goode. I trust, however, that you will allow 
me to correct two statements which he made on Italian finance. He 
speaks of Italy’s “ gigantic deficit,’ and asserts that she ‘“ sends 
emissaries to London for a loan.”” Although the deficit is large (Italy 
is not alone in this), Professor Seton-Watson seems to ignore the fact 
that it is being steadily reduced month by month, so that the next 
budget will, unless unforeseen circumstances arise, show a very different 
picture. As for the emissaries sent to London, I should like to ask the 
Professor who told him that story. For many years it has been Italy’s 
unswerving policy to avoid all foreign indebtedness. Even the bonds 
of the foreign loans issued in the past are being gradually bought back, 
and the greater part of them (between two-thirds and three-quarters) 
are now held in Italy. Not only have no further loans been floated 
abroad, nor have any emissaries been sent to London for the purpose, 
but the various offers of foreign loans, which sundry foreign financiers, 
including the late Ivar Kreuger, tried to press on Italy, have been 
systematically rejected. 
Yours faithfully, 

LuiGI VILLARI. 
2 Via Antonio Bosio, 
Rome. 
- October 13th, 1934. 


ERRATA 


Readers are requested to note the following errata which appeared 
in the November—December issue of the Journal : 

p. ii, line 14, for Vice-President read President. 

p. 874, line 3 from bottom, for Sreged read Szeged. 

p. 875, lines ro and 18, for Jasri read Jaszi. 

p. 875, line 18, for tyrants read figures. 











